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PREFACE. 


HIS volume has been compiled from the author’s 

larger works with the view of affording a continuous 
narrative of events, and a picture of life at Hampton 
Court, up to the death of Charles I., in such a compact 
and compendious form, and at so moderate a price, as 
to bring it within the range and means of the general 
reader. 

Consequently, while all that seemed essential to 
this object has been reproduced in the present book, 
much topographical detail and many discussions on 
questions of art and archeology, which occupy con- 
siderable space in “The History of Hampton Court 
Palace,” have been either greatly abbreviated, or alto- 
gether omitted. 


Likewise it has been thought superfluous to give 
here any authorities or references, or to cumber the 
pages with notes and appendices, all of which, being 
furnished in ample detail in the larger works, can be 
consulted therein by anyone seeking fuller information. 


The favourable reception accorded by the press and 
the public to the previous issue of this book, and the 
continuous demand which is made for it, encourage the 
hope that this new, enlarged edition, may equally meet 
with public approval. 

E.L. 
THE PaviLion, 
Hampton Court PAatcace. 
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CARDINAL WOLSEY’S CLOSET. 


PeentiOR TT HISTORY -OF 
HAMPTON COURT. 


CHAPTER I. 
CARDINAL WOLSEY: EARLY DAYS AT HAMPTON COURT. 


BONG the many places of interest that lie within 

easy reach of London, there is none, if we except 
Windsor Castle, that can be held to vie in historic and 
artistic charms with the King’s magnificent palace at 
Hampton Court. 

Nowhere else do we meet with attractions so un- 
common, and yet so varied, as those which are to be 
found within its precincts. There we may behold a 
building, which still remains, altered and restored 
though it has been, an almost perfect specimen of Tudor 
palatial architecture, side by side with the best 
example existing in England of the English Renais- 
sance, namely, Wren’s State Apartments. There, too, 
we may feel, in a more than ordinary degree, amid its 
red-brick courts, solemn cloisters, picturesque gables, 
towers, turrets, embattled parapets, and mullioned and 
latticed windows, that indescribable charm which in- 
vests-all ancient and historic places. While walking 
through Wolsey’s courts we may recall the splendour 
and wealth of the mighty Cardinal; and while standing 
in Henry VIII.’s chapel, or his gorgeous Gothic hall, 
ponder on the many thrilling events enacted within the 
palace in the days of the Tudors and Stuarts—the birth 
of Edward VI. and the death of Jane Seymour; the 
marriages of Catherine Howard and Catherine Parr; 
the honeymoons of Philip of Spain and Mary Tudor, 
and of Charles II. and Catherine of Braganza; 
James I.’s conference with the Puritans; Charles I.’s 
detention by the Parliament and his escape; and Crom- 
well’s sojourn here in almost regal splendour. And while 


passing through William IIJ.’s splendid suite of rooms, 
B 
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with their painted ceilings, carved cornices, tapestried 
and oak-panelied walls, we may mentally people them 
again with the kings and queens, and statesmen and 
courtiers, who thronged them in the 17th century. 
Moreover, by the aid of an unbroken series of historical 
pictures and portraits, illustrative of three centuries of 
English history, we may recall the past with a vividness 
that no books can ever excite. 

And then, when satiated with art and archeology, we 
can relax the mind by wandering beneath the shade of 
William III.’s stately avenues of chestnut and lime; 
strolling in the ever-delightful gardens where Wolsey 
paced in anxious meditation a few weeks before his fall; 
where Henry VIII. made love to Anne Boleyn and to 
Catherine Howard; along the paths where Queen 
Elizabeth took her daily morning walk; past the tennis 
court where Charles I. played his last game before 
he escaped from the palace; beneath the bower where 
Queen Mary sat at needlework with her maids of 
honour; along the terrace to the bowling green and 
pavilion where George II. made love to Mrs. Howard 
and Mary Bellenden; under the lime groves which shel- 
tered from the sun Pope and Hervey, Swift and Addi- 
son, Walpole and Bolingbroke. 

Hampton Court is pleasantly situated on the left or 
north bank of the river Thames, in the hundred of 
Spelthorne, in the county of Middlesex, about one mile 
distant from the villages of Hampton and Hampton 
Wick, about a mile and a half from the town of 
Kingston-on-Thames, and thirteen miles or so from 
London, reckoning in a westerly direction from Charing 
Cross. Its longitude is 0° 20’ west of Greenwich, and 
its latitude 51° 24’ north. The boundaries of the 
ancient parish of Hampton appear to have been coter- 
minous with those of the manor, which consists of about 
3,000 acres and of which Hampton Court forms a part. 

The natural features of the country in which Hampton 
Court is situated are not particularly striking. The 
ground is flat, with scarcely an undulation rising more 
than twenty feet above the dead level, and the soil, 
though light and gravelly, supports very little indi- 


INTRODUCTORY SKETCH. 19 


genous timber. Indeed, in primeval times, the whole 
district of Hampton appears to have been an open tract, 
forming part of the famous Hounslow Heath, to which 
it immediately adjoins; and the thorns in Bushey Park, 
with a few ancient gigantic elms and oaks in the Home 
Park, are still surviving remnants or traces of its 
original state. One of the oaks, which is believed to be 
the largest in England, is as much as 37 feet in girth 
at the waist. 


GREAT ELM TREE IN THE HOME PARK KNOWN AS 
THE ‘‘ TWO SISTERS,’’ OR ‘' KING CHARLES’S SWING.” 


Nevertheless, the surrounding prospect must, from 
the earliest times, have been not unpleasing. The 
stretch of the river opposite Hampton Court—studded 
with eyots, and bordered with luxuriant meadows 
fringed with willows—is one of the prettiest in the 
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lower Thames; and the stream, which is particularly 
clear and swift at this point, is always lively with boats 
and barges. When we add, that the view from the 
palace extends, across the river, over a wide expanse of 


‘* Meads for ever crowned with flowers,’’ 


clusters of trees, flowery hedgerows, and broad undu- 
lating heath-clad commons,— 


‘“To Claremont’s terraced height, and Esher’s groves, 
By the soft windings of the silent Mole,—” 


and that in the distance can be traced the dim blue out- 
line of the Surrey hills; while on another side appear 
the crowded gables and the picturesque old church- 
tower of Kingston, we have enumerated all the natural 
and local amenities of Hampton Court. 

Of the annals of the place in the days of the ancient 
Britons, Romans, and Saxons, we can record nothing 
but a complete blank; and there have not been found 
here many traces or remains of those periods of history. 

To Saxon times we owe, of course, the name Hamp- 
ton, a compound of the words Hame, meaning home or 
place of shelter, and Ton, signifying an aggregate of 
houses environed and fortified with a hedge and ditch. 

The first mention of Hampton in any records is to be 
found in Domesday Book, compiled in 1086, where the 
manor of Hamntone in the county of Middlesex, and 
the hundred of Spelthorne, which in Saxon times had 
belonged to Earl Algar, is entered as held by Walter 
de St. Valerie or Valeric, and valued, including arable 
land, pasture for the cattle of the manor, and 3s. 
arising from the fisheries in the Thames, at £39, a 
very high value for Domesday. In the time of Edward 
the Confessor it was valued at £40, of which the King 
received £20. 

For a century and a half after this, the manor re- 
mained in the possession of the family of De Valery or 
De St. Valery. From their hands it passed into those 
of Henry de St. Albans, who about the year 1217 gave 
it, lent it, or leased it to the Knights Hospitallers of 
St. John of Jerusalem, who appear to have had here, 


wv 
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as early as the end of the twelfth century, a preceptory 
of some sisters of their Order; and who were, at any 
rate, by the middle of the thirteenth century, in posses- 
sion of the whole manor of Hampton. 

The Order was at this time in the heydey of its pros- 
perity and power, and possessed enormous property in 
every country in Europe, and not least in England, 
where their lands were farmed, and money amassed, to 
be paid into the exchequer for the general purposes 
of the ruling body. The establishment at Hampton, 
however, though a typical one, must have been on a 
small scale, and maintained for little more than manag- 
ing the property and collecting the rents. 

For 160 years or so, we hear little of the manor of 
Hampton Court. But the house was still inhabited by 
the Order in the year 1503, when Elizabeth of York 
went there from Richmond Palace, as we gather from 
her privy purse expenses, to make a retreat, and pray 
for a happy delivery, just a month before she died in 
childbed. 

We may observe here that long before the manor was 
acquired by Wolsey it was known by the name of 
‘‘ Hampton Court,’’ and that it is incorrect to suppose 
that the word ‘‘ Court ’’ has anything to do with the 
palace, which he built. It has, in fact, the same origin 
and meaning as in the names of Ember Court, Sayes 
Court, etc., and signifies, in distinction to the whole 
manor, that portion of it which was retained by the 
Lord for his own use, and called the demesne lands, 
and in which was situated the manor-house, or capital 
mansion of the manor. 

The next date in the history of Hampton Court is 
1514, on the 20th of March of which year Henry visited 
thé manor in company with Katharine of Arragon. 

A little later, in the same year, 1514, namely, on 
Midsummer day, by an indenture executed on the 11th 
of January of the following year, the manor of Hamp- 
ton Court, with all its appurtenances, was leased by the 
prior, Sir Thomas Docwra, and his brethren Knights 
of the Hospital of St. John. to ‘‘ the most Rev. Father 
in God Thomas Wolsey, Archbishop of York,’’ for a 
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term of ninety-nine years, at a rent of £50 per annum. 
A contemporary copy of the lease is still extant in the 
chartulary of the priory in the British Museum, and 
confirms our surmise that there was a manor-house on 
the site of the present palace previous to its acquisition 
by Wolsey, though it was evidently of small dimensions, 
and very rudely furnished. 

Several motives probably weighed with Wolsey in 
fixing on Hampton Court as a residence. In the first 
place, he was in need of a secluded country place, 
within easy access of London, whither he could with- 
draw occasionally for rest and quiet without being too 
far from the centre of affairs—as he would certainly 
have been, had he retired to his diocesan palaces of 
York, Lincoln, or Durham. At the same time he was 
anxious to select a place where his health, which suf- 
fered much from the fogs and smoke of London, might 
be recruited in fresh and pure air. We may presume, 
too, that he was not regardless of the advantage 
attaching to a site on the banks of the Thames, in days 
when, on account of the badness and danger of the 
roads, no route was so safe, convenient, and expeditious 
as the “‘ silent highway ’”’ of a river. 

With these objects in view, he is declared by the 
legend of the parish to have ‘‘ employed the most emi- 
nent physicians in England, and even called in the aid 
of doctors from Padua, to select the most healthy spot 
within twenty miles of London.’’ The decision of the 
faculty was emphatically in favour of Hampton Court, 
on account of ‘ts ‘‘ extraordinary salubrity ’’; and 
Wolsey, in accordance with their advice, forthwith pro- 
ceeded to treat for a lease of the manor. 

Whether this tradition be founded on fact or not, 
it would be impossible now to decide; but certainly the 
healthiness of Hampton Court at the present is an un- 
questioned fact, nor has anything ever happened, during 
the last 400 years, to belie the favourable opinion of 
Wolsey’s doctors. The building, though the ground 
floor is scarcely 10 feet above the average level of the 
river, is wonderfully free from damp, while the air, 
though sometimes foggy, is never unwholesome. Much 
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of this is doubtless due to the gravelly nature of the soil, 
the absence of moist vegetation, and the proximity 


A PEEP AT MY LORDE CARDINALL’S LODGYNGES. 


of the running stream of the river, which acts as a drain 
to carry off all surface water and impurities. 
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Wolsey had no sooner entered into possession of 
Hampton Court, than he began with characteristic 
energy to plan the erection of a vast and sumptuous 
edifice commensurate with the dignity and wealth he 
had just attained to. He was then on the threshold 
of his career of greatness, and already receiving enor- 
mous revenues. Besides his office of Grand Almoner, 
he had been appointed within a year to three several 
bishoprics—that of Lincoln, that of Tournay in France, 
and the archbishopric of York; and in quick succession 
followed the Abbey of St. Albans in commendam and 
the bishopric of Durham (though he surrendered Dur- 
ham soon after into the King’s hand to take the 
bishopric of Winchester instead), and the bishoprics of 
Bath, Worcester, and Hereford, in farm. To these 
and many minor dignities were added those of Cardinal 
on the 20th of September, 1515, of the Lord Chan- 
cellorship of England on the 22nd of December in the 
same year, and of a Legate a latere in 1518. And yet 
amid the multifarious labours that these offices entailed 
upon him, he found time to supervise everything re- 
lating to his buildings and his household. No matter 
was too insignificant, no detail too trivial, to come 
within the grasp of his all-reaching intellect. 

Though engaged till midday in the administration of 
justice in Westminster Hall, and occupied the rest of 
the day in carrying on the whole government of the 
kingdom, receiving foreign ambassadors, reading 
despatches, writing instructions to his agents abroad, 
and retaining in lis mind the whole complex thread of 
continental politics, we find him superintending the 
most minute details in regard to the works at Hampton 
Court, besides doing the same for his school at Ipswich, 
his college at Oxford, and his other palace at White- 
hall. He was resolved to have a country residence, be- 
fitting the dignity of his high station as a prince of the 
Church, and he spared no effort for this object. Hun- 
dreds of artificers, of all sorts, were daily engaged on 
‘““my Lord Cardinal’s works’”’ in the parks, gardens, 
and buildings, which were pushed on with the greatest 


speed possible. 
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The old manor-house already stood in the midst of 
an extensive domain of pasture land, consisting of 
some 2,000 acres. All this he proceeded to convert into 
two parks, fencing them partly with paling, and partly 
inclosing them with a stout red-brick buttressed wall, 
a great part of which remains to this day, and may be 
identified by its deep crimson colour, toned here and 
there with chequered lines of black burnt bricks. 

There may be found, too, inserted in this wall of 
Wolsey’s on the Kingston Road, near the Paddock, a 
curious device of these black bricks, disposed in the 
form of a cross, evidently an allusion to his ecclesias- 
tical character. 

At the same time he surrounded the house and gar- 
dens with a great moat—a precaution which is notice- 
able, as the medieval custom of so defending dwelling 
places had generally died out, since the Wars of the 
Roses, and Wolsey’s moat here must have been one of 
the last made. It remained as a prominent feature in 
front of the palace till the time of William III., and 
was restored with Henry VIII’s bridge over it in 1911. 

His gardens, also, were to be an appanage in every 
way worthy of the princely residence he was projecting. 
Many curious entries for wages of gardeners, and for 
spades, shovels, Larrows, seeds, plants, ‘‘ for the use 
of my Lorde’s garthinges at Hampton Courte,’’ occur 
in the original bills, which are still preserved in the 
Record Office. 

Nor did the Cardinal neglect the sanitary arrange- 
ments of his house. Every part of the building was 
carefully drained, and the rain-water and other refuse 
was carried off by great brick sewers, 3 feet wide and 
5 feet high, into the Thames. So excellent, in truth, 
was his system of drainage, that it was not found neces- 
sary to interfere with or supersede it till the year 1871. 

Another aim of the Cardinal’s was to secure, for the 
use of himself and his household, the purest water that 
was to be had anywhere in the vicinity, for though people 
in these enlightened days are content to drink the 
‘‘ diluted sewage ’’ of the Thames, Wolsey, living in 
the benighted times of the Tudors, would by no means 
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tolerate its then comparatively innocuous waters. With 
the object, accordingly, of procuring the best possible 
supply, the springs at Coombe Hill, a spot about three 
miles distant from Hampton Court, were collected in 
several conduits or water-houses, whence the water 
was conveyed, in a double set of strong leaden pipes, 
from Coombe to Surbiton, under the Hogsmill River 
(a small tributary of the Thames), and then under the 
Thames above Kingston Bridge, and so through the 
Home Park to the palace. The leaden pipes as origin- 
ally laid down were moulds in lengths of 25 feet each. 
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WOLSEY’S WATER SUPPLY FOR HIS PALACE. 


The diameter of each pipe is about 24 inches, the 
thickness is half an inch, and the amount of lead used 
must have been about 250 tons, which, with the labour 
in laying them down, would give a cost of something 
like £450,000. We find, also, that there were in several 
parts of the palace baths and other conveniences—facts 
which go to modify the too common notion that cleanli- 
ness is entirely a modern virtue, and was little thought 
of in medizeval times. 

To these wise precautions, as much, perhaps, as to 
the natural salubrity of the locality, we may ascribe 
the immunity from any serious epidemic which Hamp- 
ton Court has enjoyed during the last 400 years, when 
the sweating sickness, the plague, small-pox, and scarlet 
fever have been fiercely raging around. 
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All this, however, was only subsidiary to the main 
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ORIEL WINDOW OF WOLSEY’S GATE HOUSE. 


concern of the building of the palace itself, which was 
planned on a most extensive scale. As to who was 
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Wolsey’s architect we can arrive at no certain deter- 
mination. Whoever he was, there can be no question 
as to the skill and taste with which the building was 
carried out. The general plan and scope of the build- 
ing were, no doubt, determined by the Cardinal him- 
self. 

The material selected was red brick, stone being 
employed for the windows, the doorways, the copings 
of the parapets and turrets, the string-courses, 
and the various ornamental details,—such as pinnacles, 
gargoyles, and heraldic beasts, on gables and else- 
where. 

The first portion taken in hand was, doubtless, the 
great west front of the building, which extends, with 
its two wings, from north to south 400 feet. The 
facade, though only two storeys in height, has con- 
siderable beauty about it, and the picturesque turrets 
at the angles of the building, the embrasured parapet, 
the chimneys of carved and twisted brick, the graceful 
gables with their gargoyles and pinnacles, and the 
varied mullioned windows, form an admirable specimen 
of Tudor domestic architecture. 

An especially striking feature in Wolsey’s west front, 
as in other parts of the Tudor building, is the delicately 
moulded forms of the chimney shafts, which rise in 
variously grouped clusters, like slender turrets, above 
the battlements and gables. They are all of red brick, 
constructed on many varieties of plan, and wrought and 
rubbed, with the greatest nicety, into different decora- 
tive patterns. Some are circular, some square (but set 
diagonally), and some octagonal; and they are grouped 
together in twos or fours, with their shafts sometimes 
carried up solid, and sometimes separate. 

Another charm is the deep crimson of the bricks, 
approximating often to a rich purple, which contrasts 
favourably with the staring scarlet of modern red brick- 
work. 

As to the use to which this part of Wolsey’s palace 
was put, it appears to have been intended entirely for 
the suites of guest chambers, which were always in 
readiness to receive friends and strangers. 
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By the month of May, 1516, the building had so far 
advanced that Wolsey was able to receive the King and 
Queen at dinner in his new abode. This was a time 
when Henry delighted to honour with his company his 
““awne goode Cardinall,’? as he termed him, at 
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GABLE END IN WOLSEY’S WEST FRONT. 


pleasant little entertainments, when he could throw off 
the restraints of royalty, and join in unconventional 
intercourse with his personal friends. During dinner 
or supper the minstrels usually played music, and after- 
wards the King and a few intimate friends took part in 
a masquerade or an impromptu dance. Sometimes he 
‘‘ would oblige the company with a song’,”’ accompany- 
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ing himself on the harpsichord or lute. At other times, 
the King would visit the Cardinal in state accompanied 
by his whole Court. ‘‘ And when it pleased the King’s 
majesty,’’ says Cavendish, ‘‘ for his recreation, to re- 
pair unto the Cardinal’s house, as he did divers times 
in the year, there wanted no preparation or goodly 
furniture with viands of the finest sort, that could be 
gotten for money or friendship. Such pleasures were 
then devised for the King’s comfort and consolation as 
might be invented or imagined. Banquets were set 
forth, masques, and mummeries in so gorgeous a. sort, 
and costly manner, that it was a heaven to behold. 
There wanted no dames, nor damoselles, meet or apt 
to dance with the masquers, or to garnish the place 
for that time, with other goodly disports. Then was 
there all kinds of music and harmony set forth, with 
excellent voices both of men and children. I have seen 
the King come suddenly thither in a masque with a 
dozen masquers all in garments like shepherds, made 
of fine cloth of gold, and fine satin paned and caps of 
the same, with visors. of good proportion and physiog- 
nomy; their hairs and beards either of fine gold wire 
or of silver, or else of black silk, having sixteen torch- 
bearers besides three drums, and other persons attend- 
ing them, with visors, clothed all in satin, of the same 
colour.’”’ 

And he goes on to tell how they startled, with the 
noise of guns, the Cardinal and his guests, ‘‘ who 
mused what it should mean coming so suddenly, they 
sitting quiet at a solemn banquet,’’ and how he sent 
his attendants with torches and drums and fifes ta re- 
ceive them; and how he entertained them as strangers, 
and they played at dice with the ladies; and how 
Wolsey mistook which was the King, and went up to 
one of the gentlemen of the Court, hat in hand. On 
which, ‘‘ the King hearing and perceiving the Cardinal 
so deceived in his estimation and choice could not for- 
bear laughing, but pulled down his visor, and dashed 
out such a pleasant countenance and cheer, that all the 
noble estates there assembled, perceiving the King 
among them, rejoiced very much.”’ 


WOLSEY ENTERTAINS HENRY VIII. ol 


These were the earlier days of Henry’s reign, when 
he conceived nothing but implicit trust and respect for 
his faithful Wolsey, and regarded Katharine with 
nothing but tender love, before the bright black eyes 
of Mistress Anne Boleyn had come to fling discord and 
suspicion between them. No one, who was acquainted 
with the ‘‘ vie intime 
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have imagined, for a moment, that unbridled passion 
and despotic power could effect so great a change, 
as that wrought in him in his later years. 

Besides Wolsey’s more private entertainments, he 
frequently gave splendid banquets to the foreign ambas- 
sadors, and now and then to any royal guests who 
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might be in England. On these occasions, and at the 
King’s own banquets, he was always seated in the 
centre of the high table among the most distinguished 
guests, with a lady on each side of him. Giustinian, 
the Venctian ambassador, who was invited to one of 
them, declares that, ‘‘ the like of it was never given 
either by Cleopatra or Caligula; the whole banqueting 
hall being decorated with huge vases of gold and silver, 
that I fancied myself in the tower of Chosroes, where 
that monarch caused divine honours to be paid to him.’’ 
After dinner came the masquerades and mummeries, 
which were nowhere more splendid than at the Car- 
dinal’s palaces. The general company awaited the 
masquers in the Withdrawing Chamber, into which the 
procession advanced, headed by the minstrels, and 
followed by the ladies and gentlemen, among whom 
was sure to be the King, all attired in rich fantastic 
costumes, and attended by knights bearing torches. 
At one of the Cardinal’s banquets there were as many 
as ‘‘ thirty-six masquers disguised, all in one suite of 
fine green satin, all over covered with cloth of gold, 
undertied together with laces of gold, and masking 
hoods on their heads; the ladies had tyers made of 
braids of damask gold, with long hairs of white gold. 
All these masquers danced at one time, and after they 
had danced they put off their visors, and then they were 
all known.’’ Then they were served with a supper of 
‘“ countless dishes of confections and other delicacies. 
Having gratified their palates, they then regaled their 
eyes and hands; large bowls, filled with ducats and 
dice, being placed on the table for such as liked to 
gamble: shortly after which, the supper tables being 
removed, dancing commenced,’’ and lasted till mid- 
night, and often many hours later. 

Wolsey’s avocations in London, and his business 
with the King, and especially the negotiations that 
followed on the death of the Emperor, for which dig- 
nity Henry VIII. had been a candidate, did not permit 
of his often visiting Hampton Court between the years 
1517 and 1520. But he occasionally went down there 
to spend a few days of rest and quiet in the country 
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air, and would give orders that he was not to be 
troubled with business till he came back to town. 
Nevertheless, on these occasions he was frequently 
annoyed by importunate questioners and suitors, who 
pursued him into his country retreat, and then com- 
plained that they were received with impatient curtness. 
Even the Venetian ambassador could not depend on 
being received by him. ‘‘ I have been several times,” 
relates Giustinian, ‘‘ to the right reverend Cardinal, 
but could never obtain audience; true is it that he was 
always occupied either with the ambassadors aforesaid 
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(of Spain) or with those of France, so that there was 
no room for me.’’ ‘‘ No one,’’ he declares elsewhere, 
‘** obtains audience of him, unless at the third or fourth 
attempt. As he adopts this fashion with the Lords and 
Barons of England I made light of it.’ 

In truth, however, to those who sought him on 
business of real and national importance, Wolsey was 
generaliy accessible enough, though he doubtless found 
it sometimes convenient to refuse to answer impor- 
tunate questioners. But, by the world in general, his 
demeanour was looked upon as the arrogance of an 
upstart. As such, it did not escape his implacable 


satirist, John Skelton, who, in his satire, ‘‘ Why come 
c 
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ye not to Courte,’’ touches on it in the following lines: 


‘* His countenance like a Cayser, (Kaiser) 
My lord is not a layser; (leisure) 
Sir, you must tarry a stound, 
Till better layser be found: 
Sir, we must dance attendaunce 
And take patient sufferaunce ; 
For my lorde’s grace 

Has now no time nor place, 

To speak with you as yet. 

And so they may sit or flit, 

Sit or walk or ride, 

And his layser abide, 
Perchaunce, half a yere 

And yet be never the nere.”’ 


So many concurrent testimonies compel us to admit 
that in his dealings with other men there was fre- 
quently an abruptness and imperiousness which they 
could not fail to resent. Sometimes, when his plans 
were thwarted, he became transported with anger. On 
one occasion he is reported to have sent for the Papal 
Nuncio, taken him into his private chamber, and, re- 
gardless of his sacred character and his immunity as 
an ambassador, to have violently seized him, fiercely 
demanding what had been the nature of his communica- 
tions with France, adding that if he did not reveal 
them he should be put on the rack. 

Still we cannot ascribe such irritability to badness of 
disposition, for we have it from several sources that he 
was by nature a kindly and considerate man, 


‘‘ Lofty and sour, to them that loved him not, 
But to those men that sought him sweet as summer.’’ 


We ought, perhaps, to attribute it, with Mr. Brewer, 
‘“ to the impatience of a man of great genius and pene- 
tration, at the interruptions, follies and contradictions 
to which he was exposed by conceited mediocrity or 
pertinacious self-interest.”’ From whatever cause it 
sprung, it naturally excited the resentment of many 
with whom he had to transact business and to raise 
against him a host of enemies. 
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In the Star Chamber and the Privy Council he reigned 
supreme, the other lords scarce daring to question his 


ENTRANCE TO THE NORTH WING OF THE PALACE, LEADING 
TO THE OFFICES, 


proposals, much less to prevent or impede the execution of 
his plans. His peremptoriness is thus reflected on by 


Skelton : 
“* He is set so high 
In his hierarchy 
Of frantic phrenesy 
And foolish fantasy 
That in the Chamber of Stars 
All matters there he mars. 
Clapping his rod on the Board, 
No man dare speak a word, 
For he hath all the saying 
Without any renaying 
He rolleth in his records, 
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And saith, ‘ How say ye my Lords? 
Is not my reason good?’ 

‘Good even, good Robin Hood 1” 
Some say ‘yes’ and some 

Sit still as they were dumb. 

Thus thwarting over them 

He ruleth all the roast, 

With bragging and with boast, 
Borne up on every side 

With pomp and with pride.” 


Outbursts, such as these, were undoubtedly greatly due to 
the excessive, and rarely relaxed, mental strain of the whole 
internal and foreign affairs, both political and ecclesiastical, 
which were entirely directed by him, and not less to the 
state of his health. His constitution appears to have never 
been robust ; and when he first selected Hampton Court as 
a residence, he is said to have been influenced by the 
qualities of the springs in the vicinity, which are alleged to 
be beneficial for the stone—a disease from which he suffered. 
He was a victim, besides, to dropsy, and was several times, 
also, attacked by the sweating sickness—that strange and 
dreadful plague which for two centuries ravaged the homes 
of England,—and he was constantly suffering from ague, 
quinsy, and colic. His condition in the summer of 1517 was 
such as to cause the gravest anxiety; and the King wrote 
affectionately to him, urging him to take air and exercise, 
and correct the weakness of his stomach. 

Recommendations like these were easier to give than to 
follow, for Wolsey had no time for recreation; and, as he 
wrote to Henry, his digestion was so impaired that he could 
eat only tender food, and on this account he had been 
compelled to procure a dispensation from the Pope for 
the Lenten observances. This also was adroitly seized 
on by the venomous Skelton to point the arrows of his 
invective : 


**To drynke and for to eate 
Swete ypogras and swete meate 
To kepe his flesshe chast 

In Lent for a repast 

He eateth capons stewed 

Fesaunt and partriche mewed 
Hames, checkynges and pygges.” 
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and again that he: 


** May ete pigges in Lent for pikys 
After the sectes of heretickys 

For in Lent he will eat 

All manner of fleshe meate 

That he can anywhere get.” 


The King, however, fully understood the difficulties of 
Wolsey’s position, and appreciated the trials to which his 
ill-health subjected him, and the sacrifices which he made in 
his master’s service. All his letters, indeed, at this period 
show the same easily familiarity, and cordial sympathy and 
affection for his “own good Cardinal.” 

And good cause had he to be grateful for Wolsey’s devo- 
tion. While everyone else about the Court was thinking 
only of: his own personal safety, Wolsey alone remained at 
his post, and through danger, infection, and sickness kept 
in view only his duty to his King and the State. 

In addition to his office as Chief Minister, which combined 
all the departments that modern usage distributes among a 
cabinet of thirteen or fourteen ministers, he was now Lord 
Chancellor; and, as Mr. Brewer observes, ‘‘ his administration 
of that great legal office was characterised by the same energy 
and fearlessness as distinguished his conduct in all other 
departments. For his zeal and ability as a judge we have 
the best testimony that could be had—the testimony of Sir 
Thomas More. His regularity, decision, and despatch can- 
not be questioned ; his impartiality to all classes was never 
disputed. These formed the topics of satire and complaint. 
The lawyers hated him for his strict adherence to justice, his 
discouragement of petty legal artifices, endless forms, and 
interminable verbosity; the nobles hated him still more, 
because riches and nobility were no recommendation to 
partiality or favour, as they had been in the days of his 
predecessors.” In confirmation of this estimate can be 
cited the view of the Venetian ambassador, who, though no 
friend of his, is found stating that “he favours the people 
exceedingly, and especially the poor, hearing their suits and 
seeking to despatch them instantly. He also makes the 
lawyers plead gratis for all paupers.” 
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CHAPTER II. 
DECORATION AND FURNITURE OF WOLSEY’S PALACE. 


AFTER Wolsey’s return from the meeting at the “ Field of 
the Cloth of Gold,” in 1520, he appears to have made more 
prolonged stays than heretofore at Hampton Court, which 
had now nearly arrived at that stage of completion in which 
he left it. We are not able exactly to define the limits of 
the Cardinal’s palace, for after his death Henry VIII. carried 
out many alterations and additions, which in their turn have 
been subsequently modified ; but we can form a rough idea 
of its extent. We have already noticed the West Front as 
being entirely Wolsey’s ; the same may be said of the First 
Green Court, which is the largest courtyard in the palace, 
being 167 feet from north to south, and 142 feet from east 
to west. It gives us no mean idea of Tudor palatial archi- 
tecture; and now that the green turf which originally 
covered the area has been restored, we see it much as it 
appeared to the great Cardinal when riding through it on his 
mule. It has a look of warmth and comfort and repose, and 
an air of picturesque gloom which is in pleasing contrast with 
the staring vulgarities of the “cheerful” cockney buildings 
of the present day. 

The internal arrangements, to judge from the old plans 
and records, must have been of great comfort and convenience, 
and do not at all confirm the current notion of the discomfort 
of old Gothic houses. 

The Clock Court, access to which is had from the First 
Court through the archway of the Clock Tower, formed the 
inner and principal part of Wolsey’s original palace; but the 
alterations that it has undergone since his time cause it to 
present a very different appearance now, chiefly in that the 
present Great Hall, which occupies the whole of its north 
side, though often called Wolsey’s hall, was not erected by 
him, but, after his death, by Henry VIII., though it perhaps 
stands on the site of the smaller and older hall of the 
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Cardinal’s building ; while the original south range is almost 
entirely obscured from view by the Ionic colonnade of Sir 
Christopher Wren. Here, however, we are in one of the 
most interesting corners of Hampton Court ; for behind this 
colonnade are situated the very rooms occupied by Cardinal 
Wolsey himself. 

Attached to this corner was one of the Cardinal’s galleries 
in which he used to pace, meditating on his political plans, 


THE FIRST GREEN COURT WITH THE CUPOLAS RESTORED. 


on his chances for the popedom, and on the failing favour of 
the King. To this, which must have been demolished by 
William III., and to the other long galleries in the First 
Court, Cavendish makes reference in his metrical life of his 
master : 


‘*My gallories were fayer, both large and long 
To walk in them when that it lyked me best.” 


On the north side of the last two mentioned courts is a 
long intricate range of building, inclosing various smaller 
courts, and containing kitchens and other offices, and bed- 
rooms for the numerous members of his household. Much 
of this part of the building, together with the cloisters and 
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courts to the north-east, called the Round Kitchen and 
Chapel Courts, seem also to have been the work of the great 
Cardinal. The Chapel, however, was remodelled, if not 
entirely rebuilt, by Henry VIII., though we may assume that 
it occupies the same site as that of Wolsey and the ancient 
one of the Knights Hospitallers, whose tombs perhaps lie 
beneath the kitchens and other offices contiguous to the 
Chapel Court. 

When, therefore, we take into consideration William III.’s 
demolitions, which included some of the Cardinal’s original 
structure as well as Henry VIII.’s additions, we may con- 
clude that Wolsey’s palace cannot have been very much 
smaller than the existing one, which covers eight acres, and 
has a thousand rooms. 

For the execution of the ornamental work about the build- 
ing, and for the internal decoration of the rooms, he em- 
ployed the best carvers, painters, and gilders in London, 
many of them being Italians who had come over to this 
country attracted by his liberal patronage of the arts. 
Sometimes he sent to Italy direct for decorative work. The 
terra-cotta medallion busts of the Roman Emperors, sur- 
rounded with rich arabesque borders, which are affixed to 
the turrets on each side of the gateways of the courts, were 
ordered by him of Joannes Maiano. 

Another specimen of Italian work is to be seen over the 
inner side of the gateway under the Clock Tower. It 
displays the arms of Wolsey, affixed to an archiepiscopal 
cross, supported by two cherubim and surmounted by a 
cardinal’s hat. Above is his monogram T. W., entwined 
with a cordon, between the date MDxxv; and below is his 
motto: DOMINVS MICHI ADIVTOR. 

The prominence given to Wolsey’s arms, which were often 
on public occasions placed side by side the King’s, was 
another source of exasperation to his enemies. Roy, another 
satirist who lashed the proud Cardinal, in his satire, ‘‘ Rede 
me and be not wrothe,” gives a coarsely-drawn coat-of-arms, 
representing a sort of burlesque or caricature of his real 
arms, and showing quarterly three bulls’ heads, three butchers’ 
hatchets dripping with blood, and, instead of the lion, a 
mastiff passant with a royal crown in his mouth. The shield 
is supported by two devils; while at the back, in place of 
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the cross, is a thick club, and the whole is surmounted by a 


ARMS OF CARDINAL WOLSEY. (In terra-cotta.) 


cardinal’s red hat. Accompanying this heraldic satire are 
the verses : 

“Of the prowde Cardinall this is the shelde 

Borne up between two angels of Sathan, 


The six blouddy axes in a bare field 
Sheweth the cruelty of the red man, 
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. Carter of Yorcke, the vile butcher’s son. 
* * * * * 
The ban-dog in the middes doth expresse 
The mastiff curre bred in Ipswich towne, 
Gnawinge with his teth a kynges crowne.” 
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CARDINAL WOLSEY’S CLOSE’. 


“The mastiff cur” and “the butcher’s dog” are appella- 
tions, which became nicknames as it were, applied to him in 
allusion to his being supposed to be the son of a butcher of 
Ipswich, and which abound in the abusive publications of 
the time. 7 


Of the internal decoration of the rooms of Wolsey’s palace 
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wehave but fewsurviving remains. There is onelittle room, 
however, on the east side of the Clock Court, called “ the 
Cardinal’s Closet,” which, though much reduced in size and 
injured by time, preserves in many essentials its pristine 
state, Itis now open to public inspection, and is described 
in the author’s New Guide to the Palace. The ceiling is the 
chief point of interest, and is very beautiful, being of pure 
Tudoresque design in octagonal panels, with decorative 
scroll-work and other ornaments in relief. The ribs are of 
moulded wood, with balls and leaden leaves at their inter- 
sections: these, and the ornamental work within the panels, 
are gilt, the ground being of light blue. It is observable 
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DECORATIVE FRIEZE IN CARDINAL WOLSEY’S CLOSET. 


that Cavendish, in the poem already quoted, makes particular 
reference to the “roofs with gold and byse,” dyse being a rich 
light blue paint : 
“*My buildings sumptuous, the roofs with gold and byse, 
Shone like the sun in mid day sphere 
Craftily entailed, as cunning could devise, 
With images embossed, most lively did appear ; 
Expertest artificers that were both far and near, 
To beautify my houses, I had them at my will, 
Thus I wanted nought my pleasures to fulfil.” 


Round the upper portion of the walls, on two sides, is a 
finely wrought cornice or frieze, in the same style as the 
ceiling, recalling the lines: 

“* Nor did there want 


Cornice or frieze with bossy sculpture graven ; 
The roof was fretted gold.” 


The whole decoration of this room, faded though it is by 
time, gives us that idea of splendour and richness, without 
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gaudiness, which was characteristic of the artistic taste of the 
great Cardinal. 

Some further traces of the decoration of Wolsey’s rooms 
are also to be found in the suite already referred to, behind 
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ORIEL WINDOW IN WOLSEY’S FIRST GREEN COURT. 


the colonnade in the Clock Court. The finest isa large and 
lofty chamber with a deep-bayed oriel window, abutting on 
the court, and with a beautiful ceiling, An adjoining room 
has a ceiling of like nature, exhibiting the Cardinal’s 
badges, crosses, and his pole-axescrossed,withother devices, 
The walls were of course originally hung with tapestries of 
silk and gold, and the windows ablaze with coloured glass, 
Another room of this suite has its walls covered 
with oak panelling of a rare pattern of linen-fold. 
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All his other chambers were equally resplendent. “One 
has to traverse eight rooms,” says the Venetian ambassador, 
who frequently visited him at his country residence, “ before 
one reaches his audience chamber, and they are all hung 
with tapestry, which is changed once a week.” Du Bellay, 
also, who came over to England on a diplomatic mission 
with Anne de Montmorency, and was entertained with the 
rest of his suite with great magnificence at Hampton 
Court, bears similar testimony to its gorgeousness. ‘The 
very bed-chambers had hangings of wonderful value, and 
every place did glitter with innumerable vessels of gold and 
silver. There were two hundred and four score beds, the 
furniture to most of them being silk, and all for the enter- 
tainment of strangers only.” 

The whole furniture of Wolsey’s palace was on the same 
scale of splendour as its decoration. It threw the King’s 
quite into the shade. Foreigners just arrived from the 
Courts of France, Germany, Spain, and Italy, were filled 
with amazement at his magnificence. Nothing like it had 
ever been seen before out of Rome. For tapestry he seems 
to have had a perfect passion. His agents ransacked the 
Continent for the choicest products of the looms of Flanders ; 
and in the year of the meeting of Henry and Francis at the 
Field of the Cloth of Gold, we find him in correspondence 
with Sir Richard Gresham, the father of the more famous Sir 
Thomas, the founder of the Royal Exchange, with regard to 
the purchase of arras wholesale. 

Such profane and worldly luxury on the part of an 
ecclesiastic could not fail to fall under the puritanic lash of 
the malignant Skelton, who comments severely on_ his 
“building royally” such ‘mansions curiously” : 


‘* With turrets and with towers 
With halls and with bowers, 
Stretching to the stars 

With glass windows and bars 3 
Hanging about the walls 
Cloth of gold and palls, 

Arras of rich array, 

Fresh as flowers of May, 
With Dame Diana naked, 
How lusty Venus quakéd, 
And how Cupide shakéd 
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His dart, and bent his bow, 
For to shoot a crow.” 


From the allusions in these verses, it would seem that 
Skelton had actually seen some of the tapestries that de- 
corated Wolsey’s palaces. That he was thoroughly familiar, 
at any rate, with one set belonging to Wolsey, three pieces of 
which still hang on the walls of Hampton Court, is certain. 
We refer to the “Six Triumphs,” entered in the Cardinal’s 
Inventory of which we can at once identify three, those of 
Renown, Time, and Death, as being those now hung in Henry 
VIII.’s Great Watching or Guard Chamber. Duplicates of 
the Triumphs of Death and Fame are in the South Ken- 
sington Museum, where may be also seen the Triumph of 
Chastity. When we consider that £3,000 was given a few 
years ago for the three pieces in the Museum, and that 
Wolsey’s set of six formed but an insignificant portion of his 
whole collection, we can arrive at some idea of the value and 
richness of the hundreds of hangings that shone on the walls 
of his palace. 

We need not describe in detail here these beautiful 
“triumphs.” It will be sufficient to observe that, belonging 
to the finest period of Flemish art, before the influence of 
the Italian Renaissance had made itself felt, they are as in- 
teresting for the cleverness of the design, as for the harmony 
of colour and the delicacy of workmanship. Every piece 
contains two distinct aspects of the triumph, represented 
- under a mystical or allegorical form ; and over each part is 
worked a scroll, with quaint old French verses or legends, in 
black letter, indicating the moral of the allegory beneath. 
One of these—that above the Triumph of Fate over Chastity 
—may be cited as a specimen: 


Combienque . Vomme . soit. chaste . tout . pudique 
Hes . seurs . fatalles . par. leur . lop . autentique, 
Cranchent . les . nevfs . et. fillet} . De. la. bte, 
@.cela.la. mort. tous. les . bibans . amobie. 


In each piece a female, emblematic of the influence of 
which the triumph is celebrated, is shown enthroned on a gor- 
geously magnificent car, drawn by elephants, or unicorns, or 
bulls, richly caparisoned and decorated ; while around them 
throng a host of attendants and historical personages typical of 
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the triumph portrayed. Thus, in the Triumph of Fame or 
Renown, we have figures representing Julius Czesar and 
Pompey ; and in the first aspect of the Triumph of Chastity 
we see Venus, driven by naked cupids, and surrounded by 
heroines of amorous renown attacked by Chastity. 

The reader will now recognize how pointed is the reference 
to these tapestries in the following lines of Skelton’s 
satire ; 

“‘ With Triumphs of Czesar 
And of Pompeius’ war 

Of Renown and Fame 

By them to get a name. 

Now all the world stares 

How they ride in goodly chairs 
Conveyed by elephants 

With laureat garlants 

And by unicorns 

With their seemly horns ; 
Upon these beasts riding, 
Naked boys striding, 

With wanton wenches winking. 
Now, truly, to my thinking 
That is a speculation 

And a meet meditation 

For prelates of estate, 

Their courage to abate.” 


Rich tapestries, such as are here described, were the hang- 
ings used for the decoration of the 280 guest bedrooms, and 
the various great parlours, and presence and other chambers 
of the Cardinal’s palace. For his own use, however, in his 
private rooms, he was bent on procuring something more 
gorgeous still, having them hung with “white cloth of gold, 
blue cloth of gold, crimson velvet upon velvet, tawny velvet 
upon velvet, green velvet figurée and cloth of bawdekyn.” 

Of cloth of gold, also, were the “cloths of state,” or 
canopies under which he sat at dinner, and the cloths on his 
tables at the same meal. 

His Inventory includes several entries such as this: “one 
cloth of estate of red cloth of tissue fringed with crimson silk 
and venice gold, also one rich cloth of estate, embroidered 
with my Lord’s arms.” 

Space will not allow us to do more than mention that 
there were, besides, innumerable hangings, curtains, and 
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“traverses” of various coloured velvets, of tawny and blue 
“sarcenet,” and of red and green say, some “‘paned violette 
and yalowe,” and others green and red. 

For “‘foot-carpets,” or mats, as we should call them, 
“cupboard carpets,” and window carpets, he was content 
with such as could be purchased in England. But for the 
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floors of his more sumptuous chambers he would be satis- 
fied with nothing less than the choicest carpets from the 
East. 

The other furniture was of similar magnificence. As we 
have already noticed, there were at Hampton Court no less 
than 280 beds always ready for strangers; and from the 
Inventory we find that there were scores upon scores of 
beds of red, green, and russet velvet, satin, and silk, with 
rich curtains and fringes of the same materials, and all with 
magnificent ‘“‘ceilers” and “testors”—that is, canopies and 
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backs, while the counterpanes were of similar materials, often 
decorated with exquisite needlework. 

His own pillow-cases are described: ‘seamed with black 
silk and fleur-de-lys of gold”; and with “white silk and 
fleur-de-lys of red silk.” 

)Which bedsteads among the very many magnificent ones 
described in his Inventory, were for Wolsey’s own use, is not 
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CARDINAL WOLSEY IN BED. 


(From a Contemporary Drawing.) 


stated therein. Probably he slept in the “Greate Riche 
bedstede, having 4 gilte postes and 4 boulles’ with Cardinall 
hattes gilte” ; or in the “ Trussing bedstede of alabaster with 
my Lordes arms and flowers gilt upon the sides.” If he re- 
clined in the first of these, his upturned eyes would meet a 

“ceiler” of red satin, “wrought with a great red rose of 
needlework, embossed with garters and portcullis; with a 
ae of fringe of white green, yellow, tawny and blue 
$1 ” 


Many other beds of equal gorgeousness are mentioned, 
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some of carved and gilt oak and other wood, with 
ceilers and testers of right arras of old work, ‘‘ with 
the sun in the ceiler’’; with testers of hawking and 
fowling; with ‘‘ fowls and beasts having banners 
about their necks with the arms of England and 
France ’’; ‘‘ with small imagery of children bathing 
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WINDOW OF ONE OF WOLSEY’S ROOMS, 
BEHIND THE COLONNADE IN THE CLOCK COURT. 


and playing in water ’’; with trees and divers beasts 
with scriptures, and with pictures ‘‘ of our Lady and 
her son in her arms wrought with needlework.’’ 

The chairs, cushions, tables, chests, and cupboards 
that furnished Wolsey’s palace were sot less resplen- 
dent, being of silk, silk velvet, and cloth of gold, often 
embroidered with his initials or arms. and Cardinal’s 
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hats. The Cardinal’s ‘‘andirons’’ were articles on 
which much artistic decoration was lavished. For in- 
stance, he had eight pairs made of brass, some dis- 
playing roses and his own arms, others with mermaids, 
with lions, with angels, and with fools on the tops. Of 
seventeen pairs more of iron, six were enriched ‘* with 
my Lordes armes and Cardinall hattes on the toppes,”’ 
four with his arms and gilt balls, three with lions, five 
with dragons, two with balls, one with roses, and one 
with the arms of England. Twenty-two pairs more 
displayed his own arms, gilt, with balls of metal; and 
a, few had scutcheons and crosses of St.. George, and 
double roses ‘‘ on either side of their shanks.’’ 

‘* As for the furniture of his Chapel,’’ says Caven- 
dish, ‘‘ it passeth my capacity to declare the number of 
costly ornaments and rich jewels, that were used to be 
occupied in the same continually. For I have seen in 
procession. about the hall forty-four of very rich copes, 
of one suit, worn, besides the rich crosses and candle- 
sticks and other ornaments necessary to the furniture 
of the same.”’ 

A curious item in regard to the images was the 
*“ Seyntes Apparell,’’ with which they were clothed, 
according to the usage of that day. There were two 
*“coats for our Lady,’’ one of crimson velvet, guarded 
with cloth of gold, and set with counterfeit pearls; the 
other of black damask, guarded with crimson velvet, 
and bordered with white satin; and also ‘‘a coat for 
her son,’’ of black velvet, guarded with cloth of gold. 
There were, of course, numerous vestments, crosses, 
candlesticks, bells, censers, chalices, pixes of gold and 
silver, and many images of saints. 

His pictures were, as became an ecclesiastic, chiefly 
of a religious type, consisting of altar-pieces for his 
chapel and private rooms. But that he also appreciated 
the new development of pictorial art, we have evidence 
in his bespeaking a picture of Quentin Matsys. 

For jewellery, of course, the Cardinal had but little 
use; but yet we find a goodly enumeration of rings, 
signets, aiglets, girdles, and chains, many of which 
were bestowed in presents to ladies and royal persons. 
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There remains to be noticed the most valuable of all 
Wolsey’s effects, namely, his gold and silver plate, of 
which he had so large an amount that the Venetian 
ambassador, Marco Antonio Venier, estimated what 
he saw in 1527, at Hampton Court alone, as worth 
300,000 golden ducats, or about £150,000, which, if we 
are to multiply by ten to give the equivalent in modern 
coin, yields the astounding sum of a million and a half! 
Giustinian gives the same sum as the value of his silver 
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WOLSEY’S ROOMS, BEHIND THE COLONNADE. 


in 1519; and he informs us that wherever he might be, 
there was always a sideboard of plate worth £25,000, 
and in his own chamber a cupboard with vessels to the 
amount of £30,000. 

Nor must we suppose that his acquisitions were 
prompted merely by love of vulgar ostentation; on the 
contrary, the old records show that he was ever on the 
alert to procure articles of artistic workmanship. And 
his taste in this regard was exhibited, not only in his 
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crosses, censers, monstrances, paxes, chalices, and 
such like sacred vessels, but likewise in his chains, 
rings, staffs, seals, and candlesticks ; while the descrip- 
tions of his goblets, cups, flagons, bowls, basins, ewers, 
plates, saucers, dishes, etc., of gold, of silver, and of 
silver gilt, show that his collection, could it be brought 
to the hammer at Christie’s, would outdo those of all 
modern collectors. 


CHAPTER It. 
WOLSEY’S MAGNIFICENCE AND GREATNESS. 


Ricu as was the furniture of the Cardinal’s palace, and 
vast as was its extent, it was only just adequate to meet 
the requirements of the enormous and splendid house- 
hold which he maintained. 

The estimates given of the number of his retainers 
are various, but we shall be safe within the mark if we 
put them down as consisting of at least 500 persons. 
Among these were many lords and gentlemen of the 
first families in England, who, according to the custom 
of that age, took up their residence with the great 
ecclesiastics for the political and educational advantages 
thereby to be gained. 

His hall, in which there was constantly kept open 
table, was presided over by three officers—-a steward 
(who was always a priest), a treasurer (who was a 
knight), and a comptroller (a squire). | These were 
assisted by a cofferer, who was a doctor, and numerous 
marshals, yeomen, ushers, grooms, and almoners. He 
had two principal kitchens, one being the privy kitchen 
for his own table. Here reigned his master cook, a 
functionary attired in velvet and satin, and wearing a 
gold chain round his neck. The small room where he 
sat and gave his orders to his subordinates may still be 
seen, opening into one of the great kitchens, now used 
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as a lumber room on the north of the old palace. The 
servitors in the other kitchens and the adjoining offices 
(which also remain pretty much in their original state) 
were upwards of eighty in number, and consisted of 
assistant cooks, yeomen, grooms, and labourers of the 
kitchen, scullery, pastry, scalding house, saucery, but- 
tery, ewery, cellar, wafery, bakehouse, etc. Besides 
these there were the hall-kitchen, with two clerks of the 
kitchen, a clerk comptroller, a surveyor of the dresser, 
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a clerk of the spicery and two master cooks and twelve 
assistant cooks, and labourers and children of the 
kitchen. 

Nearly a hundred servants more were employed in 
his wardrobe, laundry, woodyard, etc.; and at the 
porter’s lodge at the great gate were two yeomen and 
two grooms. 

The Cardinal’s stud and stable were, of necessity, on 
a similar scale. Like the King, he had a master of the 
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the same, a saddler, farrier, 
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and 


p, a muleteer, 
Of horses and mules, 


sumpter man, a yeoman of his stirru 
sixteen grooms besides helpers. 


nee Vole 
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besides upwards of a hundred serving for his house- 
hold, for his escort, and for carts, there were “‘ six 
horses to wait on my Lord at Hampton Court and other 
places,”’ and six gray and white ambling mules “‘ for 
my Lord’s own saddle.’’ 

The officers of his chapel were even more numerous 
still. Besides sixty priests in copes, who attended the 
services on great festivals and walked before the Car- 
dinal in procession round the cloisters of Hampton 
Court, there were: first, a Dean, “‘ a great divine, and 
a man of excellent learning ’’; then a Sub-dean; a 
repeater of the choir; a Gospeller, and a Pisteller, that 
is, two priests, who respectively sang the gospel and 
the epistle of the day at High Mass; twelve singing 
priests, twelve singing children, and sixteen singing 
Izymen, besides “‘ divers retainers of cunning singing 
men, that came at divers sundry principal feasts.’’ 
These formed a choir that far excelled that of the King, 
who declared that, if it was not for the personal love he 
bore him, he would have boys and men and afl. For 
his Majesty complained that ‘‘if any manner of new 
song should be brought unto both the said chapels to 
be sung ex improviso, then the said song was better 
and more surely handled ’’ by the Cardinal’s choir than 
his own. 

But even all these were exclusive of his personal 
attendants, who numbered no less than a hundred and 
sixty persons. They were: his High Chamberlain, his 
Vice-Chamberlain, twelve gentlemen ushers, daily 
waiters, eight gentlemen ushers and waiters of his privy 
chamber, nine or ten lords, forty persons acting as 
gentlemen cup-bearers, carvers, sewers, etc.; six yeo- 
men ushers, eight grooms of the chamber; six and 
forty yeomen of his chamber, ‘‘ daily to attend upon his 

son ’’; sixteen doctors and chaplains, two secre- 
taries, three clerks and four counsellors learned in the 
law. These, and many more whom we need not parti- 
cularise, were constantly in attendance on him while he 
resided at Hampton Court; and the cost of entertain- 
ing them raised Wolsev’s household expenses alone to 
something like £50,000 a year in modern reckoning. 
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As Lord Chancellor, he had an additional and sepa- 
rate retinue, almost as numerous and various—clerks, 
running footmen, armourers, minstrels, sergeants-at- 
arms, heralds, etc. 


The display of such pomp and splendour could not 
fail to rouse to fury such austere spirits as Skelton and 
Roy, who, being unable to recognise anything in mag- 
nificence but the outward show, looked on it only as 
vulgar ostentation. The late Mr. Brewer, who made 
so deep a study of Wolsey’s administration, and 
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analyzed his character to its very elements, attributes 
his taste for the magnificent to its true motives. ‘‘ He 
was resolved,’’ he says, ‘‘to invest his new dignity 
with all that splendour and magnificence, which no 
man understood better, or appreciated more highly than 
he did. Even in that age of gorgeous ceremonial, be- 
fore Puritan sentimentalism had insisted on the 
righteousness of lawn sleeves; when the sense aches 
with interminable recitals of cloth of gold, silks and 
tapestries, even then amidst jewelled mitres and copes, 
a Cardinal in his scarlet robes formed a conspicuous 
object. Not that Wolsey was the slave of a vulgar 
vanity; magnificent in all his doings—in plate, dress, 
tapestry, pictures, buildings, the furniture of a chapel 
or a palace, the setting of a ring, or the arrangements 
for a congress, there was the same regal taste at work, 
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the same powerful grasp of little things and great. A 
soul as capacious as the sea, and minute as the sands 
upon its shores, when minuteness was required he 
would do nothing meanly. The last great builder this 
country ever had, the few remains that survive him 
show the vastness of his mind and the universality of 
his genius.’’ 

Wolsey himself, in answer to the upbraidings of Dr. 
Barnes, one of the new puritanic sect, vindicated him- 
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MAIANO’S ROUNDEL OF JULIUS CAESAR. 


self by asking : ‘‘ How think ye? were it better for me, 
being in the honour and dignity that I am, to coin my 
pillars and pole-axes, and give the money to five or six 
beggars? Do you not reckon the commonwealth 
better than five or six beggars?’’ To this Dr. 
Barnes, who himself tells the story, answered that he 
reckoned it ‘‘more to the honour of God and to the 
salvation of his soul, and also to the comfort of his 
poorer brethren, that they were coined and given in 
alms.’’ To such theories Wolsey had much too much 
love of art and of magnificence to assent,— 


“yet in bestowing 
He was most princely: Ever witness for him 
Those twins of learning, that he raised in you, 
Ipswich and Oxford!” 
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While at Hampton Court, Wolsey, though not so 
overwhelmed with labour as when in London, found 
little time for exercise or recreation. He rose early, 
said usually two masses in his private closet, and by 
eight o’clock, after having breakfast and transacting 
some private business, he came out of his Privy 
Chamber in his Cardinal’s robes, his upper garment, 
which was ‘‘either of fine scarlet, or else of crimson 
satin, taffety, damask, or caffa, the best that could be 
got for money, and upon his head a round pillion, with 
a noble of black velvet set to the same in the inner 
side; he had also a tippet of fine sables about his 
neck.’’ He then gave audiences and received any per- 
son of importance. 

Of his appearance when attired in his Cardinal’s 
robes, the best idea is afforded by his portrait, still pre- 
served at his college of Christ Church. He was at 
this time about forty years old, and is described by the 
Venetian ambassador as ‘‘ very handsome ’’; though 
Skelton and Roy, his satirists, both speak of him as 
being disfigured by the small-pox; and Skelton, in 
addition, taunts him with being—- 

“So full of melancholy 
With a flap afore his eye—”’ 


probably a hanging eyelid. 


The rest of the morning was occupied in reading, 
writing, and signing despatches and other documents, 
corresponding with the King, and inditing instructions 
to countless agents abroad. In the afternoon, if any 
time remained, he took his recreation by walking in his 
galleries and cloisters when the weather was rough, 
and strolling in his park or garden when it was fine. 
Even then, however, his mind was not at rest, for 
Cavendish tells us he was accustomed to walk towards 
evening in his garden to say his even-song and other 
divine service with his chaplain. And elsewhere he 
assures us that ‘‘ what business matters soever he had 
in the day, he never went to his bed with any part of 
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his divine service unsaid, yea, not so much as a single 
collect.’’ The same delightful biographer gives us, in 
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his metrical life of his master, a pleasing picture of his 
habit of evening recreation : 


‘“ My galleries were fayer, both large and long, 
To walk in them when that it lyked me best ;”’ 
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““ My gardens sweet, enclosed with wallés strong, 
Embanked with benches to sytt and take my rest, 
The knots so enknotted, it cannot be exprest ; 

With arbors and alyes so pleasant and so dulce, 

The pestylent ayers with flavors to repulse.” 


This stanza gives a vivid idea of Wolsey’s old 
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garden at Hampton Court; though, unfortunately, but 
few traces of it now remain. It was situated to the 
south of the Base and Clock Courts, where can still be 
seen the inclosed parterres—known as the Pond Gar- 
dens—which were laid out, as we shall see further on, 
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by Henry VIII. And along the very pathway, by 
which thousands of careless sightseers, in the summer 
months, now flock to see the great vine, paced the 
myriad-minded Cardinal 360 years ago, pondering his 
mighty schemes of imperial politics. 

When term began, he had to return to London to sit 
daily in Westminster Hall. His progresses from the 
palace on these occasions were made with the greatest 
display, his ordinary pomp as Cardinal being swelled 
by that of his office of Lord Chancellor. As he entered 
from his Privy Chamber, ‘‘ apparelled all in red, as a 
Cardinal,’’ into his Chamber of Presence, which was 
thronged with servants and ‘‘noblemen and _ very 
worthy gentlemen,’’ waiting to attend him, he was 
preceded by his pursuivant-at-arms, with a great mace 
of silver-gilt, and by his gentlemen ushers calling out: 
“On, my lords and masters, on before; make way for 


my Lord’s grace.’’ In this manner he passed from his 
Presence Chamber through the hall, and down 
to the door, where he mounted his mule. Here 


the whole procession was formed, everyone almost 
being on horseback. First went the Cardinal’s 
attendants, attired in liveries of crimson _ velvet 
with gold chains, and the inferior officers in coats of 
scarlet, bordered with black velvet. After these came 
two gentlemen bearing the great seal and his Cardinal’s 
hat, then two priests with silver pillars or pole-axes, 
‘and next two great crosses of silver, whereof one of 
them was for his Archbishoprick, and the other for his 
legacy, borne always before him, whithersoever he 
went, or rode, by two of the most tallest and comeliest 
priests that he could get within all this realm.’’ Then 
came the Cardinal himself ‘‘ very sumptuously on a 
mule, trapped with crimson velvet, and his stirrups of 
copper gilt.’’ He was followed by four footmen with 
gilt pole-axes in their hands, and many other followers, 
his yeomen being in French tawny liveries, having em- 
broidered on the backs and breasts of their coats the 
letters T and C under the Cardinal’s hat. The annexed 
sketch, taken from an ancient drawing, exhibits the 
Cardinal and the suite setting out. 
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With regard to these progresses, Roy asks: 


‘“* Doth he use then on mules to ryde? 
Yea, and that with so shameful pryde 
That to tell it is not possible: 
More like a God celestiall 
Than any creature mortall 
With worldly pompe incredible. 


‘* Before hym rydeth two prestés stronge, 
And they beare two crosses ryghte alonge, 
Gapynge in every man’s face: 
After them followe two layemen secular, 
And each theym holdynge a pillar 
In their hondes, steade of a mace. 


“Then followeth my Lord on his mule 
Trapp’d with gold under her cule 
In every poynt most curiously ; 
On each syde a pollaxe is borne, 
Which in none wother use are worne, 
Pretendynge some hid mistery. 


‘“'Then hath he servants five or six score, 
Some behind and some before, 
A marvellous great companye ; 
Of which are lordes and gentlemen, 
With many gromes and yemen, 
And of also knaves among.’’ 


““A great carle he is and fatt, 
Wearing on his hed a red hatt.”’ 


The ‘‘ red hat *’ was, like a red rag to a bull, a 
special source of irritation to, and a target for the 
scorn of, his numerous enemies :— 


‘“ Whiles the red hat doth endure, 
He maketh himself cock sure; 
The red hat with his lure 
Bryngeth all things under cure.’’ 


Even Sir Thomas More flung sarcasms at it in the 
House of Commons. Some of this rancour is, how- 
ever, not surprising, if we are to believe the assertion 
of Tyndale, that, when it first arrived from Rome, it 
‘“ was set on a cupboard and tapers about, so that the 
greatest Duke in the land must make curtesie thereto.”’ 

The Cardinal’s progresses to and from Hampton 
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Court were not always performed by land. Sometimes 
he chose the river, and embarked in his magnificent 
State barge ‘‘ furnished with yeomen standing on the 
ails, and crowded with his gentlemen within and with- 
out.’’ 

When Wolsey was residing at Hampton Court, he 
was continually receiving visits from the foreign am- 
bassadors, who sometimes rode down from London to 
have audiences of him, and sometimes remained as his 
guests for a few days. On these occasions he did not 
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fail to impress them with his own influence beside the 
King, and the greatness and power of this country. 
Their despatches home constantly dwelt on these topics, 
and enhanced the weight of England’s voice in the 
councils of Europe. 

If any special embassy came into the kingdom, it 
was to Wolsey’s palace that they were first directed; 
by him they were received in almost regal state, and to 


him they addressed their diplomatic arts. 
B 
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Of the Cardinal’s position in regard to foreign 
powers, no better idea can be formed than from Mr. 
Brewer’s eloquent vindication of him, which we cannot 
refrain from quoting here: ‘‘ The bent of his genius,”’ 
says he, ‘‘ was exclusively political, but it leaned more 
to foreign than domestic politics. It shone more con- 
spicuous in great diplomatic combinations, for which 
the earlier years of the reign furnished favourable 
opportunities, than in domestic reforms. No man 
understood so well the interests of this kingdom 1n its 
relations to foreign powers, or pursued them with 
greater skill and boldness. The more hazardous the 
conjuncture, the higher his spirit soared to meet it. His 
intellect expanded with the occasion. .... Proud 
cardinal and proud prelate were the terms lavished 
upon him by men as proud as himself with much less 
reason to be proud. . . . From a humble station by his 
own unassisted efforts he had raised himself to the most 
conspicuous position, not in this nation only, but 
throughout the whole of Europe. ‘ He was seven times 
greater than the Pope himself,’ is no exaggeration of 
the Venetian Giustinian, for he saw at his feet what no 
pope had for a long time seen, and no subject before or 
since, princes, kings, and emperors courting his 
smiles. Born to command, infinitely superior in genius 
to those who addressed him, piercing their motives at a 
glance, he was lofty and impatient. But there is not a 
trace throughout his correspondence of the ostentation 
of vulgar triumph or gratified vanity. Grave and 
earnest, it occasionally descends to irony, is sometimes 
pungent, never vainglorious. .... In genius, in pene- 
tration, in aptitude for business and_ indefatigable 
labour he had no equal. All despatches addressed to 
ambassadors abroad or at home passed through his 
hands, the entire political correspondence of the times 
was submitted to his perusal and waited for his deci- 
sion.”’ 

And this is only in accordance with contemporary 
testimony. ‘‘ He is omnipotent,’’ says Erasmus, writ- 
ing to Cardinal Grimani. ‘‘ All the power of the State 
is centered in him,’’ is the observation of Giustinian; 
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““ he is, in fact, ipse vex, and no one in this realm dare 
attempt aught in opposition to his interests.’’ Such a 
position in the State could not fail to expose him to the 
bitter assaults of the envious. Skelton bursts out : 


‘“ Why come ye not to Court? 
To whyche Court? 
To the Kynges Courte, 


Or to Hampton Court? 
Nay to the Kynges Court: 
But Hampton Court 

Hath the preemynence, 

And Yorkes Place, 

With my lorde’s grace, 

To whose magnifycence 

Is all the conflewence, 

Sutys and supplycacyons 
Embassades of all nacyons.’’ 


But it was not only satirists and reformers who hated 
and maligned him. He had long been regarded with 
aversion by the aristocracy, who viewed with disgust 
the rise of the haughty upstart, and by the courtiers 
and politicians, who envied him, and disliked or could 
not understand his policy. 

And now at last the influence of the King, on whom 
he had alone depended, was beginning to forsake him. 
One of the first indications of this was Henry’s asking 
him, with unmistakable signs of jealousy and dis- 
pleasure, ‘‘ Why he had built so magnificent a house 
for himself at Hampton Court?’’ ‘‘ To show how 
noble a palace a subject may offer to his sovereign,’’ is 
supposed to have been his adroit reply; whereon the 
King at once accepted the offer, and the lease of the 
manor of Hampton Court was surrendered into his 
hands. With the palace was included all its costly 
furniture, tapestries, and plate—forming assuredly the 
most magnificent gift ever made by a subject to his 
sovereign! This occurred in June, 1525; but he still, 
until the time of his disgrace, continued, some years 
after he had certainly parted with it technically to the 
King, to write, as he had previously done, in letters not 
addressed to the King, ‘‘ From my manor at Hampton 
Court,’’ and to make use of it as though still entirely 
his own. 
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Towards the end of October in the year 1527, a great 
embassy, consisting of the Grand Master and Maréchal 
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of France, Anne de Montmorency, Du Bellay, the 
Bishop of Bayonne, with a retinue of a hundred per- 
sons “of the most noblest and wealthiest gentlemen in 
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all the Court of France,’’ with captains of the guard 
and their followers, to the number of five or six hundred 
horse, came over to England, solemnly to confirm the 
Treaty between France and England, and to invest 
Henry with the Order of St. Michael. After being 
received and regaled in London and at Greenwich, they 
were taken to visit Wolsey at Hampton Court, where 
the grand master and all his companions were, says 
Du Bellay, for four or five days, ‘‘ festoyé de tous les 
festimens qui se pouraient souhaitter.’’ Of this enter- 
tainment Cavendish gives so delightfully quaint and 
vivid a description that, though somewhat long, it 
would be spoilt by abridgment, and consequently we 
offer no apology for quoting it here at length : 

““Then was there no more to do but to make provi- 
sion at Hampton Court for this assembly against the 
day appointed. My Lord Cardinal called for his principal 
officers of his house, as his Steward, comptroller, and 
the clerks of his kitchen—-whom he commanded to pre- 
pare for this banquet at Hampton Court; and neither 
to spare for expenses or travail, to make them such 
triumphant cheer as they may not only wonder at here, 
but also make a glorious report in their country, to 
the King’s honour and that of his realm. His pleasure 
once known, to accomplish his commandment they 
sent forth all the caterers, purveyors, and other per- 
sons, to prepare of the finest viands that they could get, 
either for money or friendship among my Lord’s 
friends. Also they sent for all the expertest cooks, 
besides my Lord’s, that they could get in all England, 
where they might be gotten, to serve to garnish this 
feast. The purveyors brought and sent in such plenty 
of costly provisions, as ye would wonder at the same. 
The cooks wrought both night and day in divers 
subtleties and many crafty devices; where lacked 
neither gold, silver, ne any other costly thing meet 
for the purpose. The yeomen and grooms of the ward- 
robes were busied in hanging of the chambers with 
costly hangings, and furnishing the same with beds of 
silks, and other furniture apt for the same in every 
degree.’’ 
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At this point we may notice the picturesque old door- 
way, which gave access into the spacious cellars, where 
the Cardinal’s vast stores of costly wines and provi- 
sions were kept. The cellars themselves were trans- 
formed and enlarged by Henry VIII., after Wolsey’s 
death, but his arms were suffered to remain in the 
spandrels of the doorway. To resume Cavendish’s 
narrative. 

‘Then my Lord Cardinal sent me, being his gentle- 
man usher, with two other of my fellows, to Hampton 
Court, to foresee all things touching our rooms, to be 
nobily garnished accordingly. Our pains were not 
small or light, but travelling daily from chamber to 
chamber. Then the carpenters, the joiners, the 
masons, the painters, and all other artificers necessary 
to glorify the house and feast were set at work. There 
was carriage and re-carriage of plate, stuff, and other 
rich implements; so that there was nothing lacking: or 
to be imagined or devised for the purpose. There were 
also fourteen score beds provided and furnished with all 
manner of furniture to them belonging, too long parti- 
cularly here to rehearse. But to all wise men it suffi- 
ceth to imagine, that knoweth what belongeth to the 
furniture of such triumphant feast or banquet. 

‘“The day was come that to the Frenchmen was 
assigned, and they ready assembled at Hampton Court, 
something before the hour of their appointment. 
Wherefore the officers caused them to ride to Han- 
worth, a place and park of the King’s, within two or 
three miles, there to hunt and spend the time until 
night. At which time they returned again to Hampton 
Court, and every of them conveyed to his chamber 
severally, having in them great fires and wine ready to 
refresh them, remaining there until their supper was 
ready, and the chambers where they should sup were 
ordered in due form. The first waiting-chamber was 
hanged with fine arras, and so were all the rest, one 
better than another, furnished with tall yeomen. There 
was set tables round about the chambers banquet-wise, 
all covered with fine cloths of diaper. A cupboard of 
plate, parcel gilt; having also in the same chamber, to 
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give the more light, four plates of silver, set with lights 
upon them, and a great fire in the chimney. 

“ The next chamber, being the chamber of presence, 
hanged with very rich arras, wherein was a gorgeous 
and precious cloth of estate hanged up, replenished 
with many goodly gentlemen ready to serve. The 
Boards were set as the other boards were in the other 
chamber before, save that the high table was set and 
removed beneath the cloth of estate, towards the midst 
of the chamber, covered with fine linen cloths of 
damask work, sweetly perfumed. 

‘“There was a cupboard, made for the time, in length 
of the breadth of the nether end of the same chamber, 
six desks high, full of gilt plate, very sumptuous, and 
of the newest fashions; and upon the nethermost desk 
garnished all with plate of clean gold, having two great 
candlesticks of silver and gilt, most curiously wrought, 
the workmanship whereof, with the silver, cost three 
hundred marks, and lights of wax as big as torches 
burning upon the same. This cupboard was barred in 
round about that no man might come nigh it; for there 
was none of the same plate occupied or stirred during 
this feast, for there was sufficient besides. The plates 
that hung on the walls to give light in the chamber 
were of silver and gilt, with lights burning in them, a 
great fire in the chimney, and all other things necessary 
for the furniture of so noble a feast. 

‘“ Now was all things in a readiness, and supper time 
at hand. My lord’s officers caused the trumpets to 
blow to warn to supper, and the said officers went right 
discreetly in due order and conducted these noble per- 
sonages from their chambers unto the chamber of 
presence where they should sup. And they, being there, 
caused them to sit down; their service was brought up 
in such order and abundance, both costly and full of 
subtleties, with such a pleasant noise of divers instru- 
ments of music, that the Frenchmen, as it seemed, were 
rapt into a heavenly paradise. 

“Ye must understand that my lord was not there, ne 
yet come, but they being merry and pleasant with their 
fare devising and wondering upon the subtleties. 
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““ Before the second course, my Lord Cardinal came 
in among them, booted and spurred, all suddenly, and 
bade them proface ; at whose coming they would have 
risen and given place with much joy. Whom my Lord 
commanded to sit still and keep their rooms; and 
straightways being not shifted of his riding apparel, 
called for a chair, and sat himself down in the midst 
of the table, laughing and being as merry as ever I saw 
in my life. Anon came up the second course with so 
many dishes, subtleties, and curious devices, which 
were above a hundred in number, of so goodly propor- 
tion and costly, that I suppose the Frenchmen never 
saw the like. The wonder was no less than it was 
worthy indeed. There were castles with images in the 
same; Paul’s church and steeple, in proportion for the 
quantity as well counterfeited as the painter should 
have painted it upon a cloth or wall. There were 
beasts, birds, fowls of divers kinds, and personages, 
mostly lively made and counterfeited in dishes; some 
fighting, as it were, with swords, some with guns and 
crossbows; some vaulting and leaping; some dancing 
with ladies, some in complete harness, justing with 
spears, and with many more devices, than I am able 
with my wit to describe. Among all, one I noted: 
there was a chessboard, subtilely made of spiced plate, 
with men to the same; and for the good proportion, 
because that Frenchmen be very expert in that play, 
my Lord gave the same to a gentleman of France, com- 
manding that a case should be made for the same in all 
haste, to preserve it from perishing in the conveyance 
thereof into his country. 

‘“*Then my Lord took a bowl of gold, which was 
esteemed of the value of five hundred marks, filled with 
hypocras, whereof there was plenty, putting off his cap, 
said, ‘I drink to the King my Sovereign Lord and 
Master, and to the King your Master.’ and therewith 
drank a good draught. And when he had done he 
desired the Grand Master to pledge him, cup and all, 
the which cup he gave him; and so caused all the other 
lords and gentlemen in other cups to pledge these two 
royal princes. Then went the cups merrily about, that 
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many of the Frenchmen were fain to be led to their 
beds. Then went my Lord, leaving them sitting still, 
into his privy chamber to shift him; and making there 
a very short supper, or rather a small repast, returned 
again among them into the chamber of presence, using 
them so nobly, with so loving and familiar countenance 
and entertainment, that they could not commend him 
too much. 

‘‘And whilst they were in communication and other 
pastimes, all their liveries were served to their 
chambers. Every chamber had a bason and a ewer of 
silver, some gilt and some parcel gilt, and some two 
great pots of silver in like manner, and one pot at the 
least with wine and beer, a bowl or goblet, and a silver 
pot to drink beer in; a silver candlestick or two, with 
both white lights and yellow lights of three sizes of 
wax; and a staff torch; a fine manchet, and a chet-loaf 
of bread. Thus was every chamber furnished through- 
out the house, and yet the two cupboards in the two 
banqueting chambers not once touched. Then being 
past midnight, as time served they were conveyed to 
their lodgings to take their rest for that night. In the 
morning of the next day (not early), they rose and 
heard mass, and dined with my Lord, and so departed 
towards Windsor, and there hunted, delighting much 
of the castle and college, and in the Order of the 
Garter. They being departed from Hampton Court, 
my Lord returned again to Westminster, because it 
was in the midst of the term.’’ 

The banquet just described in honour of the French 
Embassy, was Wolsey’s last great entertainment at 
Hampton Court. 

He still continued, however, to reside here a good 
deal, though the troubled course of events, which were 
hurrying him to his doom, and the frequent prevalence 
of the sweating sickness, allowed him neither oppor- 
tunity nor leisure for dispensing his splendid hospitality. 
At the end of June, and during the greater part of the 
months of July and August, 1528, he was staying at the 
palace with a very few attendants, on account of a 
sudden and violent outbreak of that disease. No fess 
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than forty thousand persons in London were attacked ; 
and although of these only two thousand died, yet the 
strangeness and suddenness of the seizures were well 
calculated to strike terror. 

During the panic, Wolsey received several affec- 
tionate letters from the King, who, like the Cardinal, 
shut himself up quite alone, begging him to take care 
of himseif, and cautioning him to ‘‘ keep out of the 
air, to have only a small and clean company about, not 
to eat too much supper, or drink too much wine, ” and 
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to take some pills which he had had made up for him, 
and sent him, telling him to be of good comfort, and 
expressing his sorrow that he was so far away. 

At this point, as we are about to bid farewell to the 
great Cardinal, respect for tradition demands, perhaps, 
that we should notice the legend of the a Cardinal 
Spider.’’ This enormous insect, with its fat reddish- 
brown body and its long jointed hairy legs, often at- 
tains the size of five inches in width; and, when seen 
crawling about a bedroom at night, will startle even 
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persons of tolerably composed nerves. It is alleged to 
be a kind of spider peculiar to Wolsey’s palace, and 
being in some mysterious way connected with his 
disastrous fate, to be destined for ever to haunt the 
scene of his former greatness. Such is the story. The 
fact, however, is that this supposed unique specimen of 
the arachnida is well known to zoologists under the 
name of ‘‘ Tegenaria Guyonii or Domestica,’’ a species 
which, though certainly found in extraordinary abund- 
ance in the old nooks and corners of Hampton Court, 
is yet not unknown elsewhere in the valley of the 
Thames. 

During the anxious period that followed the arrival 
of Campeggio in England, Wolsey, harassed on all 
sides, and filled with forebodings of his impending fate, 
often hid himself in retirement at Hampton Court, 
where, because the sweating sickness was again viru- 
lently raging, ‘‘ he fortified his gallery and garden, and 
would suffer only four or five persons to see him.”’ 
This was on July 3rd, 1529, and it was the last time he 
ever set eyes upon his dearly-loved brick towers and 
courts. Two days afterwards he returned to London 
to attend the further sittings of the legatine court; and 
iu a few weeks more— 


“Wolsey, that once trod the ways of glory 
And sounded all the depths and shoals of honour ''— 


was flung from his high estate, banished the King’s 
presence, stripped of his dignities, robbed of all his 
vast possessions and goods, and sent in disgrace to 
Esher Place. 

There he remained in retirement and disgrace for 
several months, brooding over his fallen greatness and 
the King’s ingratitude; while Henry, accompanied by 
Anne Boleyn, the Cardinal’s: most persistent enemy, 
installed himself close by at Hampton Court. Their 
proximity led to Wolsey’s receiving almost daily mes- 
sages from the Court, sometimes of hope, and some- 
times of new hardships in store for him, so that he was 
kept in a continual state of anxious suspense, which so 
preyed on his mind and worried his already feeble and 
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shattered frame, that at about Christmas time he fell 
dangerously ill, When the King heard that he was 
likely to die, he seemed to relent for a while and to 
feel some remorse for his ungrateful treatment of one 
whose only fault had been to have served him too well. 
He sent him messages of comfort, and a ring as a 
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token of goodwill, and even induced Anne Boleyn to 
send him a tablet of gold hanging at her girdle, ‘‘ with 
very gentle and comfortable words.”’ 

But the machinations of his enemies were not 
suspended ; and, for fear of the King seeing and forgiv- 
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ing him, they got him banished to his diocese of York. 

We need not follow him in the last few miserable 
months of his life, when every galling indignity that 
the ingenuity of his enemies could devise was heaped 
upon his head. On the morning of the 29th of 
November, 1530, at eight o’clock, the once proud 
Cardinal and mighty minister of Henry VIII., attended 
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only by a few faithful followers, breathed his last in 
Leicester Abbey, a prisoner in custody of the Lieutenant 
of the Tower, on the charge of high treason against 
his sovereign lord the King. 

Speaking of the death of Wolsey, Mr. Brewer says: 
‘So fell the great Cardinal, and the greatness and 
splendour of Henry’s reign departed with him. There 
may be qualities which men desire more than these, and 
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consider more conducive to the interest and happiness 
of nations; but these will not be denied to Wolsey’s 
administration; nor, in these respects, can any of his 
successors be compared with him, for greatness and 
Magnanimity are not the qualities we should attribute 
to Cranmer or to Cromwell. From a. third-rate king- 
dom, of little account in Europe, Wolsey raised this 
nation to an equality with the highest. For a time, at ~ 
all events, peace and war depended on its fiat. It held 
the scales between the two great contending powers, 
and if that was a satisfaction to a proud and ambitious 
prince, Henry had the satisfaction of seeing the two 
most powerful monarchs of Christendom contending 
for his favour. No nation ever yet achieved greatness 
by its internal policy alone. It is only by mixing in the 
wide theatre of the world, by its external relations, by 
measuring its strength with others, that any nation 
attains to eminence; and without greatness even its 
virtues are apt to reflect the littleness of its vices.’’ 
And elsewhere he observes: ‘‘ It was not in domestic 
affairs or local politics that the genius of Wolsey dis- 
played itself to the best advantage, but in diplomacy 
and statesmanship. Unaided by fleets or armies, ill- 
supported by his master, and by colleagues of very 
moderate abilities, he contrived by his individual energy 
to raise his country from a third-rate state into the 
highest circle of European politics. Englishmen have 
been so long accustomed to this supremacy, are so 
sensitive to any diminution of their reputation and in- 
fluence abroad, that they cannot recognise the difficulty 
of Wolsey’s task, or the merits of the man who first 
conceived and realized this conception of his country’s 
greatness. Gasping and enfeebled from the wounds of 
the Civil Wars, content to purchase internal tran- 
quillity at the price of obscurity, menaced by Scotland 
on one side, by Ireland on the other, without fleets or 
armies, or a foot of colonial ground,—it required all the 
proud originality of genius to overlook the material dis- 
proportion of Engiand and contend for the palm with 
the greatest and most ancient kingdoms in the world.”’ 
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CHAPTER IV. 


HENRY VIII. AT HOME. 


As soon as Wolsey had been banished to Esher, Henry 
hastened to enter into absolute possession of Hampton 
Court and all its treasures; and he immediately gave 
orders for the enlarging, improving and still further 
embellishing of Wolsey’s palace. Among the first 
things taken in hand was the adding to the ‘‘ King’s 
lodgings,’’ as they were termed, of a new gallery, a 
new library and study, and several smaller rooms; 
while for his Majesty’s recreation a ‘‘ close bowling 
alley’? and a ‘‘close tennys play,’’ or tennis court, 
were built on the north-east of the palace. A new set 
of kitchens and ‘‘ offices appertaining to the same,’’ 
such as a new buttery, pantry, pastry, spicery, larder, 
dry-fish-house, cellar, etc., were also begun before 
Wolsey’s death. 
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Another of Henry VIII.’s first cares was to mark his 
ownership of the palace by affixing his arms and badges 
to every part of the building. We consequently find 
that the bills for the years 1530 to 1532 abound with 
charges for carving of the King’s arms, heraldic beasts, 
devices and badges in stone and wood, and for painting 
and gilding them. On every pinnacle and on every 
coping, on the gables and on the battlements, were 
lions, dragons, leopards, hinds, harts, grey-hounds, 
and antelopes, carrymg gilded vanes, emblazoned with 
the crown, rose, fleur-de-lys, and portcullis. 

The garnishing of the interior likewise involved much 
expense and labour, especially that of ‘‘ the upmost 
gallary,’’ the roof being of rich antique work, gilded, 
and decorated with carved badges, leaves and balls, 
and angels with the King’s words or mottoes on scrolls, 
with cornices and casements of like splendour. 

These galleries, which seem to have been brought 
into vogue by Wolsey some fifteen years before this, 
were peculiar to English architecture, and as such were 
objects of curiosity and admiration to foreigners. An 
Italian, the record of whose travels in England is pre- 
served among the Venetian archives, and who visited 
the palaces, both at Whitehall and Hampton Court, 
which had formerly been the late Cardinal’s, remarks 
with particularity on the ‘ galleries, which are long 
porticoes or halls, without chambers, with windows on 
each side, looking on gardens or rivers, the ceilings 
being marvellously wrought in stone with gold, and the 
wainscot of carved wood representing a thousand beau- 
tiful figures and round about there are chambers, and 
very large halls, all hung with tapestries.”’ 

The particulars which we have cited above relating 
to the painting and decoration of the exterior and in- 
terior of Hampton Court, and many similar ones which 
we shall notice further on, relating to the building and 
the works, are derived from the original manuscript 
bills still preserved in the Record Office, and comprised 
in twelve large folio volumes of some eight hundred or 
a thousand pages each. Most of them are written with 
exquisite care and neatness, and the headings of each 
fortnightly account are beautiful specimens of penman- 
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ship. They are replete with curious matter as to the 
cost of material, the price of labour, and the state of 
trade and the handicrafts generally, and afford a com- 
plete picture of the decoration and furniture, and even 
of the inner life, in the palace of Henry VIII. So 
elaborately and minutely were these accounts kept by 
the clerk of the works, that the name of every daily 
labourer, and of every mason, bricklayer, carpenter, 
joiner, painter, carver, glazier, gilder, and tiler em- 
ployed, is set out in full from fortnight to fortnight, 
with the sum paid to him; while every portion of the 
work is so particularized that we can identify every 
carving, every moulding, and every piece of colouring 
and gilding, and find by whom it was executed and 
what it cost. 

In one of the volumes we find evidence of Henry’s 
patronage of the fine arts. For there are entries of two 
or three payments to Toto del Nunziato (or Anthony 
Tote, as he was called in England), who, like Lucca 
Penni (Bartholomew Penne) and Holbein, was one of 
the foreign artists employed by the King. 

When Henry VIII. came to Hampton Court after 
the disgrace of the Cardinal, he was accompanied_by 
Queen Katharine, and at this time they both, says a 
foreign observer, ‘‘ paid each other reciprocally the 
greatest possible attention, or compliments in the 
Spanish fashion, with the utmost mental tranquillity, as 
if there had never been any dispute whatever between 
them. Yet has the affair not slackened in the least, as 
both parties are collecting votes in France, Italy, and 
other places. At any rate, this most virtuous queen 
maintains strenuously that all her King and lord does, 
is done by him for true and pure conscience’s sake, and 
not from any wanton appetite.’’ 

The foreigner refers to the canvassing, that was then 
going on in Henry VIII.’s behalf, of the most learned 
divines and doctors of the Civil Law, in all the Univer- 
sities of Europe, for an opinion favourable to the 
King’s contention that his marriage with his deceased 
brother’s wife was contrary to divine and natural law, 
and consequently null and void from the beginning. 
Pending their decisions, he summoned on August 11th, 
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1530, a numerous assembly of clergy and lawyers at 
Hampton Court, including Warham, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and More, Lord Chancellor, ‘‘ to ascertain 
whether, in virtue of the privilege possessed by this 
kingdom, Parliament could and would enact that, not- 
withstanding the Pope’s prohibition, this cause of the 
divorce should be decided by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury.’’ Their answer to this question does not appear 
to have been very encouraging; so that Henry aban- 
doned this idea for a while, and tried how he might 
influence the Pope by threats of setting his power at 
naught if his demands were not conceded. He sent for 
the Papal Nuncio to Hampton Court, and had a long 
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conference with him, in which he told the Nuncio 
plainly that he was determined to carry out his inten- 
tions with regard to the divorce, and that at all hazards. 
Then, after reproaching the Pope for his conduct in the 
affair, he proceeded to declare ‘‘ that if his Holiness 
would not show him in future more consideration than 
at present, he should take up his pen and let the world 
know that he (the Pope) possessed no greater authority 
than that held by Moses, which was only grounded on 
the declaration and interpretation of the Holy Scrip- 
ture, everything beyond that being mere usurpation and 
tyranny, and that should he be driven to take such a 
step, the damage and injury thereby inflicted on the 
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Apostolic See would be irreparable and far more fatal 
than that caused by the writings of others, for with his 
learning and rank, kings, princes, and all others would 
side with him.’’ All this and much more the King 
spoke with a great appearance of regret, and with 
tears in his eyes. 

In the meantime, Anne Boleyn—the Lady Anne, as 
she was now called—was living at Hampton Court, 
treated with every consideration by her royal lover. A 
suite of rooms was superbly furnished for her accom- 
modation, a retinue of attendants was appointed to 
wait on her, and Henry passed a great part of his time 
in the society ‘‘of his awne darling,’’ as he termed 
her, riding out with her, teaching her to shoot at the 
target, walking in the park, or strolling in the gardens 
in the summer evenings, and sometimes having supper 
with her in her own chamber. 

Even as early as the year 1528, before the fall of 
Wolsey, the workmen were employed on ‘‘ Anne 
Bouillayne’s lodgynges at Hampton Courte’’; while 
after the Cardinal’s death we come across further 
entries on account of what were then termed ‘‘ the Lady 
Anne’s lodgynges.’’ The King’s privy purse expenses, 
also, contain notes of large disbursements on_ her 
account. At Christmas, 1530, he made her, at Hamp- 
ton Court, a present of 4100, at another time of £180, 
and again of £40, ‘‘to play with’’; and, in addition, 
repaid her losses at bowls and other games. 

Large sums are likewise debited for her dress—for 
crimson satin, furs, purple velvet, and crimson cloth of 
gold; and for a shooting costume, with bows, arrows, 
shooting gloves, and other articles for archery. And 
mention is especially made of a splendid evening dress 
of black satin, edged with black velvet, and lined with 
black fur, all the details of the cost, material, and mak- 
ing of which are minutely set out in the King’s private 
account book, and which cost his Majesty £101 
15s. 8d. In fact, in three years he spent, on her dress 
alone, nearly £500, which must be regarded as an 
enormous sum, when we bear in mind that the then 
value of money was about twelve times what it is now. 
His extravagant outlay, where she was concerned, con- 
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trasts strangely, indeed, with the niggardly gifts he 
was accustomed to bestow on his daughter Mary, on 
whom he spent, in a whole year, not a fifth part of the 
sum he lavished on his ‘‘ entirely beloved sweetheart’s’”’ 
evening dress. 

Henry VIII. and Anne Boleyn were at Hampton 
Court when the news of Wolsey’s death reached the 
King. Cavendish, who hastened to Court to give him 
the details of his last hours, found him shooting at the 
rounds in the park. ‘‘ Perceiving him occupied in 
shooting,’’ writes Cavendish, ‘‘I thought it not my 
duty to trouble him, but leaned to a tree, intending to 
stand there, and to attend his gracious pleasure. Being 
in a great study, at the last the King came suddenly 
behind me where I stood, and clapped his hand upon 
my shoulder, and when I perceived him, I fell upon my 
knee. To whom he said, “‘ calling me by name, ‘ I 
will,’ quoth he, ‘make an end of my game, and then 
will I talk with you,’ and so departed to his mark, 
whereat the game was ended. 

‘“ Then the King delivered his bow unto the yeoman 
of his bows, and went his way inward to the palace, 
whom [ followed; howbeit he called for Sir John Gage, 
with whom he talked until he came at the garden 
postern gate, and there entered; the gate being shut 
after him, which caused me to go my ways. 

‘* And being gone but a little distance, the gate was 
opened again, and there Sir Harry Norris called me 
again, commanding me to come in to the King, who 
stood behind the door in a nightgown of russet velvet 
furred with sables ; before whom I kneeled down, being 
with him there all alone the space of an hour and more, 
during which time he examined me of divers weighty 
matters concerning my lord, wishing that liever than 
420,000 that he had lived.’’ 

Henceforth Hampton Court became one of the 
favourite palaces of Henry VIII., who, while he resided 
there, devoted much of his time to those sports and 
athletic exercises in which he was so great an adept, 
and to which he was always much attached. ‘‘ His 
Majesty,’’ writes the Venetian ambassador, three days 
after Wolsey’s death, ‘‘ is staying at Hampton Court, 
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where he resides willingly ’’; and a few days after 
he records that he is still there, ‘‘ enjoying his usual 
sports (sportj) and royal exercises; and the Queen re- 
mains constantly with him, nor does she at all omit to 
follow her lord and husband, so much reciprocal 
courtesy (mansuetudine) being displayed in public that 
anyone acquainted with the controversy cannot but con- 
sider their conduct more than human.’’ Six months 
afterwards, however, on the 14th of July, 1531, Henry 
took his leave of Katharine at Windsor, and rode to 
Hampton Court, never to see her again. 

No other of the King’s houses, indeed, was so well 
adapted for the pursuit both of outdoor and indoor 
amusements. The parks were extensive, and immedi- 
ately after coming into possession he had caused them 
to be well stocked with deer and other game; and 
Windsor forest, and Richmond, Oatlands, and Han- 
worth Parks were also within easy reach. In his love 
for the chase he resembled his ancestor William the 
Conqueror; and so keen a sportsman was he that 
Giustinian assures us ‘‘ he never took this diversion 
without tiring eight or ten horses, which he caused 
to be stationed beforehand along the line of country he 
meant to take.’’ Shooting and hawking were sports 
to which he was equally addicted; and he had a large 
rabbit warren made in Bushey Park, and reared both 
partridges and pheasants. 

Occasionally, also, he angled for fish in the Thames, 
or in the ponds in the garden, which were filled for the 
purpose. In his privy purse expenses we find payments 
to fishermen for bringing him rods to Hampton Court, 
and for helping him to fish there. 

For jousts and tournaments, in which he frequently 
took part, a large piece of ground, of about nine acres 
in area, called ‘‘ The Tilt Yard ’’ (now degraded into 
a kitchen garden), was chosen. Here the lists, superbly 
decorated, were set out, and surrounded by the 
pavilions of the champions, ornamented with their arms 
and banners; and all around were the stands and 
stages, hung with tapestries and embroideries of gold 
and silver, for the spectators, who were themselves 
‘‘ decked in sumptuous array, the field presenting to 
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the eye a rich display of magnificence.’’ In various 
parts of the ground, also, were five towers, one of 
which still remains, whence an admirable survey of the 
scene could be obtained; while another point of vantage 
was the gallery, still existing, in the north-west angle 
of the palace, from which there is an admirable view 
of the whole field. ‘‘ We may also add the splendid 
appearance of the knights engaged in the sports; them- 
selves and their horses were most gorgeously arrayed 
and their esquires and pages, together with minstrels 
and heralds, who superintended the ceremonies, were 
all of them clothed in costly and glittering apparel. 
Such a show of pomp, where wealth, beauty, and 
grandeur were concentrated, as it were, in one focus, 
must altogether have formed a wonderful spectacle, and 
made a strong impression on the mind, which was not 
a little heightened by the cries of the heralds, the 
clangour of the trumpets, the clashing of the arms, the 
rushing together of the combatants, and the shouts of 
the beholders.”’ 

When the King himself took part in the tournament. 
a grand procession was formed, headed by the marshal 
of the jousts on horseback, dressed in cloth of gold, 
and surrounded by thirty footmen in liveries of yellow 
and blue. Then followed the drummers and trum- 
peters, all dressed in white damask; next forty knights 
and lords in pairs, all in superb attire, and many in 
cloth of gold; then ‘‘some twenty young knights on 
very fine horses, all dressed in white, with doublets of 
cloth of silver and white velvet, and chains of unusual 
size, and their horses barded with silver chainwork, 
and a number of pendent bells.’’ Next came their 
pages, on horseback, their trappings, half of gold em- 
broidery, and half of purple velvet, embroidered with 
stars; and then the jousters, armed, with their squires 
and footmen. Last of all came his Majesty, ‘‘ armed 
cap-a-pie, with a surcoat of silver bawdakin, surrounded 
by some thirty gentlemen on foot, dressed in velvet and 
white satin, and in this order they went twice round 
the lists.”’ 

The jousts usually lasted several hours; and Henry, 
being an admirable horseman and of great dexterity 
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and quickness, often made his opponents measure their 
length on the sod, when from the galleries, stands, and 
towers there went up a shout of applause from the as- 
sembled spectators that made the walls of the palace 
ring again. 

During the courses the jousters performed feats of 
horsemanship, the King especially distinguishing him- 
self ‘‘ in supernatural feats, changing his horses, and 
making them fly rather than leap, to the delight and 
ecstasy of everybody.’’ 

Another of Henry’s pastimes was shooting at the 
butt, in which he also excelled, drawing, according to 
several authorities, the best bow in England. In this 
amusement he was engaged, as we have seen, when 
Cavendish came to announce Wolsey’s death; and he 
was often joined in it by Anne Boleyn. Her brother, 
Lord Rochford, was his constant companion in these 
and similar pastimes, and frequently won large sums 
from him. 

Besides these, Hampton Court was not wanting in 
indoor recreations, which might be pursued in wet and 
wintry weather. The tennis court, or ‘‘ close tennys 
play,’’ which is the oldest one in England, and has 
since been the model of all other courts in the kingdom, 
had just been finished; and Henry was a frequent and 
skilful player in it. Numerous entries relating to the 
games he played are to be found in his privy purse 
expenses; for instance, on the 16th of December, 1531, 
five shillings were paid ‘‘ to one that served on the 
King’s side at tennes at Hampton Court ’’; and at 
other times payments of money are noted for bets which 
he lost to the other players and the spectators—for on 
all occasions his passion for gambling asserted itself. 
When he played, the gallery underneath the pent-house 
was usually crowded, and Giustinian, who had watched 
him, says: “‘ He is extremely fond of tennis, at which 
game it is the prettiest thing in the world to see him 
play, his fair skin glowing through a shirt of the finest 
texture.’’ He had tennis slippers or shoes and drawers 
made especially for wearing when he played, and 
““tenys cotes ’’ of blue velvet and of black velvet, for 
putting on when he rested. 
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Among other diversions of the same sort afforded in 
this palace were: an ‘‘ open tennis play ’’—evidently a 
sort of lawn tennis—and an open and two close bowling 
alleys. One of these alleys, which existed till about a 
hundred years ago, is shown in the old print. It was 
about 270 feet long, and lit by numerous windows on 
both sides. There was another similar one near the 
river. 

The long winter evenings, when not enlivened with the 
masquerades and revels, in which Henry took particular 
delight, were usually passed in playing games of 
chance, such as backgammon, dice, and shovel-board, 
at which he betted deeply, so that his losses in the 
course of one year amounted to as much as £3,500. 

Wherever the Court moved it was attended by a large 
number of minstrels of all kinds, for Henry was ex- 
ceedingly fond of music, and was a very fair musician 
himself. He played with taste and execution on the 
organ, harpsichord, and lute; and several songs of his 
own composition, which are extant, give us a high idea 
of his attainments in that sphere. Of his skill in sing- 
ing all witnesses speak in high praise, and many a time, 
of an evening, Henry’s powerful voice was heard re- 
echoing in the courts and cloisters of Hampton Court. 

The words of his songs, some of which are in French, 
were also of his own composition, and mostly very 
effective; and several of them became extremely popu- 
lar, especially that called ‘‘ Pastime with Good Com- 
pany.’’ In this, his favourite one, Henry declares that 
his heart is set on hunting and singing, and dancing 
and love, and warmly pleads for youth that it ‘‘ must 
have some dalliance.’’ In others of his love songs he 
justifies his amours, on various pretexts, charac- 
teristically resolving to give up pleasure at last, when 
he is too old to enjoy it. At the same time, however 
he lays claim to the virtue of constancy in love, declar- 
ing: 

‘‘ As the holly groweth green, and never changeth hue, 
So I am—ever have been—unto my lady true.’’ 
and, 


““ For whoso loveth, should love but one— 
Change whoso will, I will be none.’’ 
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His taste for fiterature is well known; he spoke 
French, Spanish, Italian and Latin thoroughly; and he 
furnished a large library in the palace with books from 
York Place, and had a catalogue made of them. Be- 
sides his book which earned him the title of Defender 
of the Faith, he at one time intended to publish a work 
in which he had long been engaged, on his divorce, a 
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subject he had so deeply studied that Campeggio de- 
clared that he knew more about the canon law bearing 
on the point than any man living. 

But while Henry never stinted himself in his pleasures 
and the lighter studies, he did not suffer them to inter- 
fere with the more serious duties of his position. After 
Wolsey’s death every despatch was submitted to him, 
and carefully read and docketed, and the whole business 
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of the State was carried on with the greatest regularity 
and without delay. 

Varied and attractive, however, as were the pleasures 
of his country seat, still the pressure of urgent State 
affairs often obliged him to forego them, and compelled 
his presence in London. Consequently, we find repeated 
references to his going from Hampton Court to West- 
minster, Whitehall, St. James’s, and the Tower, his 
journeys to and from these places being usually made 
by way of the Thames, in the State barges. But be- 
sides his London palaces, he was frequently visiting 
those of Greenwich, Richmond, Windsor, Nomnsuch, 
Hatfield, Beaulieu, Hunsdon, Grafton, the More, Han- — 
worth, and Oatlands; and the migrations of the Court, 
backwards and forwards, between all these places, 
were incessant and perpetual. Chapuys, the Imperial 
ambassador, was quite perplexed by this insular rest- 
lessness: ‘‘ I sent one of my men to Hampton Court,”’ 
he writes, in a despatch to Vienna, ‘‘ to ask for an 
audience from the King; but he was already gone to 
Windsor and other places to amuse himself, and pass 
away the time, accompanied only by the Lady (Anne 
Boleyn, who in these excursions rode behind him on his 
pillion), the grand equerry, and two more.” A little 
further on the ambassador adds: ‘‘ For the last fort- 
night he has done little else but go from place to place, 
except on two occasions, when John Joachim went to 
visit him at Hampton Court.’’ 

One of the principal points in which the Court and 
household of Henry VIII. differed from those of a 
modern English sovereign was in the vast number of 
persons who habitually resided, and were provided for, 
at the King’s expense, within the walls of the royal 
manor, This was the case not only with the gentlemen 
ushers, grooms-in-waiting, and daily waiters (who, be 
it remembered, in those days actually rendered the ser- 
vice their names imply), and the numerous cup-bearers, 
yeomen, sewers, and other servants attached to the 
various offices, but also with the gréat officers of State, 
ministers, and privy councillors; so that when the Court 
was in residence the palace was thronged by at least a 
thousand persons. It is not surprising, therefore, to 
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learn that so motley an assemblage gave rise to many 
abuses and disorders at Court, and was by no means 
easy to keep in control. Accordingly, in 1526, Wolsey 
found it necessary to draw up the ‘‘ Ordinances of 
Eltham ’’ for the regulation of the royal household, 
and ‘‘ the establishment of good order and the reform- 
ation of sundry errors and misuses’’ that had crept in. 
The ordinances were to apply while the Court was resid- 
ing at the King’s manors, at Hampton Court, and 
elsewhere. 

Stringent rules had to be enacted against such prac- 
tices as purloining of locks off doors, stealing of tables, 
cupboards, and various household implements, and the 
keeping by officials and visitors of large numbers of 
servants within the Court at the King’s charge, that 
they might thus relieve themselves from the burden of 
maintaining them, or to employ them to do their duties 
for them. Another abuse to be corrected was ‘“‘ the 
great confusion, annoyance, infection, trouble and dis- 
honour, that ensueth by the numbers as well of sickly, 
impotent, inable and unmeet persons, as of rascals, and 
vagabonds, now spread, remaining and being in all the 
Court.’’ Ordinances, also, with a sanitary purpose 
were laid down, ‘‘ for the better avoiding of corruption 
and all uncleanness out of the King’s house, which doth 
engender danger of infection, and is very noisome and 
dispieasant unto all the noblemen and others repairing 
to the same,”’ directing a certain number of scullions 
to sweep and clean twice ai day all the courts, galleries, 
and places within the Court, and forbidding under 
pain of imprisonment ‘‘ the leaving of dishes, saucers 
or vessels about the house, or the throwing away of 
any reliques of meat, etc.’’ 

Another regulation was as follows: ‘‘ The King’s 
Highness also straightly forbiddeth and inhibiteth, that 
no person whatsoever he be presume to keep any grey- 
hounds, mastives, hounds, or other dogges, in the 
Court, other than some few small spaniels for ladyes 
or others, nor bring or leade any into the same except 
it be by the King’s or Queen’s commandment; but the 
said grey hounds and doggs to be kept in kennels, and 
other meete places, out of the Court, as is convenient, 
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soe as the premises dewly observed, the house may be 
sweete, wholesome, cleane and well furnished, as to 
a prince’s honour and estate does appertain.”’ 

It was about the time of which we are writing that 
the ancient medieval custom of the whole household 
dining together in hall was beginning to decline. This 
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was an innovation on the habits of the good old times 
that Henry regarded with great disfavour. Accord- 
ingly one of the ordinances, after reciting that ‘‘ sundry 
noblemen, gentlemen and others, do much delight and 
use. to dyne in corners and secret places. . . not re- 
paireing to the King’s chamber nor hall, nor to the 
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head officers of the household. . . by reason. whereof 
the good order of the said household and chamber is 
greatly impaired and the said officers oftentimes desti- 
tute of company at their boards,’’ proceeds to enact 
that there shall always be a public table, to which those 
at Court shall be obliged to repair. 

The regulations for the ordering of the King’s Privy 
Chamber are very minute and curious. The first de- 
clares that ‘‘ Inasmuch as in the pure and cleane keep- 
ing of the King’s Privy Chamber, with the good order 
thereof, consisteth a great part of the King’s quiet, 
rest, comfort and preservation of his health, the same 
above all things before mentioned is principally and 
most highly to be regarded; and considering’ that right 
mean persons, as well for their more commodity do 
retire and withdraw themselves sometimes apart, as for 
the wholesomeness, sweetness of their chambers do for- 
bear to have any great or frequent resort in the same; 
much more is it convenient that the King’s Highness 
have his privy chamber and inward lodgings reserved 
secret, at the pleasure of his grace, without repair of 
any great multitude.”’ 

Then follow detailed directions as to the duties of 
the gentlemen and grooms of the privy chamber, which 
consisted of getting up at six o’clock, lighting the fire, 
cleaning and sweeping the room, fetching and warming 
the King’s doublet, hose, and shoes, and afterwards 
dressing him in ‘‘ reverent, discreet and sober manner.’’ 
By other regulations they are enjoined ‘‘ not to hearken 
and enquire where the King is, or goeth, be it early 
or late, without grudging, mumbling or talking of the 
King’s pastime; late or early going to bed; ’’ nor to 
repeat any Court gossip,—regulations which, we sup- 
pose—such is the discreetness of modern courtiers— 
would now be entirely superfluous. 

The elaborate ceremonial observed in the daily mak- 
ing of the King’s bed, the directions for which occupy 
several pages of print, is a curious instance of Tudor 
etiquette. First, a groom of the bed-chamber or a 
page went and summoned four yeomen of the ward- 
robe, who brought the bed-clothes, and four yeomen 
of the bed-chamber and a gentleman usher. When 
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they entered the bed-chamber, four of the yeomen 
placed themselves on one side of the royal bed and four 
or the other, while the groom with his torch stood at 
the foot, and ‘‘ the gentleman usher apart, command- 
ing them what they should do.’’ Then ‘‘a yeoman 
with a dagger searched the straw of the bed, that 
there is no untruth therein.’’ Next, the feather-bed 
was placed on the bed, ‘‘ one of the yeomen tumbling 
over it for the search thereof,’’ after which the blankets 
and sheets, at the word of command from the gentle- 
man usher, were solemnly laid one by one upon the bed 
by the eight yeomen, who were strictly commanded to 
lower them in such a way that they should all touch 
the bed at all points at the same moment. Then follow 
several paragraphs concerning the tucking up of the 
bed-clothes, and the smoothing of the pillows; which 
done, the yeomen made a cross upon, and kissed, the 
place where their hands had touched. When the cere- 
mony was completed, a page or groom was left in 
charge ‘‘ unto the time the King be disposed to go to 
oa 

We find in the Chapter House manuscripts some 
particulars for ‘‘ the garnishing and painting ’’ and 
enlarging of one of the bedsteads which Henry used 
at Hampton Court. This was probably the same mag- 
nificent bedstead which was at the palace when the 
inventory of the King’s effects was taken at his death. 
Its description is interesting as affording an idea of 
Tudor furniture. The posts, which, as well as the 
head, were ‘‘ curiously wrought,’’ were painted and 
gilt, and surmounted by four ‘‘ bullyeons of timber 
work gilt,’’ with four vanes of iron painted with the 
King’s arms. The ceiler and tester were of cloth of 
gold tissue and cloth of silver paned, that is, worked 
in alternate diamond-shaped pieces together, and em- 
broidered at the seams with a work of purple velvet. 
Both in the ceiler and on the tester were embroidered 
the King’s arms, crowned with the crown imperial, in 
a garland of roses and fleurs-de-lys. The fringes and 
valances were of Venice gold, and the curtains purple 
and white, paned together, and garnished on both sides 
with Venice gold. 
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By the same ‘‘ Ordinances of Eltham ” the diet 
allowances or ‘‘ Bouche of Court ’’ as it was termed, 
to which any person resident in the palace was entitled, 


THE GREAT KITCHEN. 


was accurately fixed according to his rank or position. 
Thus a duke or duchess was allowed in the morning 
one chet loaf, one manchet, and one gallon of ale; in 
the afternoon, one manchet and one gallon of ale; and 
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for after supper one chet loaf, one manchet, one gallon 
of ale, and a pitcher of wine, besides torches, faggots 
and other necessaries. But a countess was allowed 
nothing at all after supper, and a gentleman usher had 
no allowance for the morning or afternoon. As, how- 
ever, ‘‘ Bouche of Court ’’ was in addition to the ex- 
cellent meals provided for everyone at the King’s table, 
no one had cause to complain. 

The miscellaneous offices in the palace, connected 
with the provisioning, housekeeping, furnishing and 
cleaning departments, with all their officers and attend- 
ants, were each similarly subject to a series of distinct 
regulations, and owned their separate local habitations. 
Various as these offices had been in Wolsey’s time, they 
were still more numerous now that the whole royal 
establishment had to be accommodated within the build- 
ing’; so that, as we have already mentioned, they were 
enlarged and extended by Henry VIII. as soon as he 
came into possession of Hampton Court. Not only do 
we hear, therefore, of the great kitchens, privy kitchen, 
cellar, larder, pantry, buttery, scullery, ewery, saucery, 
wafery, which had formed part of the Cardinal’s 
establishment, but particulars occur, also, of the King’s 
new kitchen, the fish kitchen, the chawndry, pastry, 
confectionery, squillery, sellery, spicery, poultry, ac- 
catry, washing house, scalding house, boiling house, 
pitcher house, still house, coal house, fish house, feather 
house, hot house, jewel house, pay house, counting 
house, check house, victualling house, store house, 
almonry, etc. Nearly all these, with their appur- 
tenances, and with dwelling chambers annexed for the 
officers, clerks, and yeomen of the same, were situated 
behind the first three courts on the north side, and 
formed the long range of irregularly-gabled building's, 
inclosing several small picturesque courtyards, which 
extend nearly the whole length of the palace. 

To attempt to identify the exact position of each of 
them now, after they have been so much transformed, 
would lead us into an almost hopeless archeological 
puzzle; but a careful survey of these purlieus would still 
afford considerable interest to the curious antiquary, 
and enable him to recall much of the domestic economy 
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of the Tudor Court. The positions of the three great 
kitchens, at any rate, can be easily identified, and their 
forms and dimensions followed out and mentally dis- 
criminated from the many walls, partitions, and living 
rooms which have been built up into them. One of 
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them, indeed, remains almost exactly in its pristine 
state. It is 40 feet long by 28 feet wide, and, to the 
apex of the open-raftered roof, 40 feet high; and look- 
ing on its lofty mullioned windows, its great arched 
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fireplaces, 7 feet high and 18 feet broad, where many 
an ox has been roasted whole, and its hatches or 
dressers, on which the dishes were placed, abutting on 
the serving place, our minds are forcibly recalled to 
the grandeur and profusion of Tudor hospitality. 

The serving place itself, also, is at once recognized 
by the external framework of the dressers, which com- 
municate with the kitchens and other offices whence 
the dishes were brought up the backstairs of the hall 
to the royal table. 

The accommodating of so vast and varied an assem- 
blage as the whole of the King’s Court and household, 
necessitated at the same time the enlarging of several 
other parts of the palace. This was especially the case 
with Wolsey’s hall, which, though doubtless a fine and 
spacious room enough, yet did not satisfy Henry’s regal 
requirements and more gorgeous taste. Accordingly, 
two months before the Cardinal’s death—namely in 
October, 1530—we find that the workmen were already 
employed in unroofing and pulling down the old hall 
and laying the foundations of the ‘‘ King’s New Hall.” 
The whole size and proportions of the new hall were to 
be on a scale of grandeur and magnificence suitable to 
a place which had now become one of the King’s 
favourite residences. 

And here again arises the question, which we have 
before discussed in connection with Wolsey’s original 
foundation of Hampton Court, as to who was the archi- 
tect employed by Henry VIII. in the erection of these 
additional buildings. Britton, in his work on ‘ Archi- 
tectural Antiquities,”’ makes mentioned of one Eustace 
Mascall, who, he tells us, was for seventeen years chief 
clerk of accounts for all the buildings of Henry VIII. 
within twenty miles of London, and whose name he 
inserts, apparently on that ground alone, in his list 
of medizval architects, though he cannot venture to 
specify any of his works. Mascall certainly appears in 
nearly all the Hampton Court bills, as acting in the 
capacity of clerk of the works here for the King; and 
the inference that he probably prepared the designs for 
Henry VIII.’s works, if not also for Wolsey’s, might 
seem to derive considerable colour from the fact that 
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he was always employed as the Cardinal’s clerk of the 
works at his college at Oxford, to the style and details 
of which Hampton Court bears, in many particulars, a 
very close resemblance—the halls indeed being almost 
exact counterparts. 

With more warrant, perhaps, though by no means 
with any certainty, we may give the credit of the archi- 
tectural excellences of the old Tudor Palace to ‘‘ Mr. 
Henry Williams, priest, surveyor of the works at 
Hampton Court,’’ in whose presence the payments 
were made every month, ‘‘ by the hands of the Right 
Reverend Father in God, Prior of Newark, Paymaster 
of the same.’’ Williams’s duties, at any rate, must 
have have involved a considerable supervision of details, 
at a time when every workman was an artist, and the 
functions of architect, builder, and artisan were not so 
distinct as they are at the present day. And if it could 
be shown that he was also surveyor for the erection 
of the hall at Christ Church, the inference that his office 
was tantamount to that of architect would be pretty 
strong. 

The resolve of Henry VIII. to make Hampton Court 
one of the most superb of the palaces belonging to 
the Crown, led him ‘to secure the fee simple of the 
manor, which, it will be remembered, had been leased 
by the Knights Hospitallers to Wolsey for a term of 
ninety-nine years. An agreement, therefore, was con- 
cluded on the 30th of May, 1531, between the King 
and Sir William Weston, prior of the order, for the 
granting to his Majesty of the manor of Hampton 
Court, in exchange for other messuages; and on the 
5th of June following, the grant was formally executed. 
This fact is to be noted, as it has hitherto been stated 
that the reversion came into the King’s hands by arbi- 
trary seizure on the suppressions of the monastic orders, 
when their property was confiscated to the Crown. 

Throughout the years 1531, 1532, and 1533, scores 
of workmen and artificers of all sorts were engaged on 
the building of the Hall, as Henry was anxious for its 
immediate completion; and the works were pressed on 
with the greatest activity. Curious evidence of this is 
afforded by entries in the old bills of ‘‘ Emptions of 
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tallow candles spent by the workmen in the night times 
upon the paving of the Hall, for the hasty expedition 
of the same,’’ and of extra payments to bricklayers, 
masons, Carpenters, carvers, painters, and gilders for 
“* working in their owre tymys (hour or over times) and 
drinking times for the hasty expedition of the same.”’ 
The King besides gave orders for pressing workmen to 
be employed on the royal works, and Edward Arnold, 
mason, received a special commission ‘‘ to rest (i.e., 
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arrest) and take up freemidsons,’’ and Edmund More 
‘* to rest and take up carvers,’’ with the same object. 

Of the workmen employed on the royal works, it 
is worthy of remark that they were Englishmen, nearly 
without exception, and almost invariably the inhabitants 
of the neighbouring towns and villages—such as King- 
ston, Molesey, Hampton, Epsom, Teddington, and 
Chertsey. Even the most delicate carvings and paint- 
ings of the roof, which are sometimes stated to have 
been the work of Italians and other foreigners, are 
proved to have been entirely executed by men so pal- 
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pably true English as Michael Joiner, Richard Ridge 
of London, John Wright of South Mimms, John White 
of Winchester, John Hobbs, Henry Blankston, John 
Hethe, Reginald Ward of Dudley, John Spencer of 
Hampton, John Reynolds of East Molesey, etc. A 
remarkable fact, also, is that, in spite of the statute 
of Henry VI. against the Freemasons, the King’ openly 
retained the craft for the erection of his buildings at 
Hampton Court. Thus we find, in the old bills, that 
the master freemason, John Molton, received 12d. a 
day, the warden, William Reynold, 5s. the week, and 
setters and lodgement, to the number of some ninety 
or a hundred altogether, 3s. 8d. and 3s. 4d. the week 
respectively. The wages of the carpenters, bricklayers, 
joiners, painters, plasterers, plummers,  sawyers, 
sarveters, scaffolders, paviors, gardeners, carters, and 
labourers, were of analogous amount, and varied from 
12d. a day, in the case of the master workmen, to 4d. 
a day in that of the common labourers, of whom about 
two hundred were always employed on the works. 
The materials used in the construction of the hall, 
and in the works and decorations of other portions of 
the fabric, were nearly all supplied from the environs 
of London. Thus the bricks, of which thousands upon 
thousands were brought into the palace every month, 
came from Bronxham, Taplow, and other neighbouring 
places, and there was also a brick-kiln in the park; 
while the stone, whether ready cut and carved or in 
the rough state, was chiefly hewn in the quarries of 
Reigate, Barrington, and similar places, though there 
are occasional entries of the purchase of Caen stone, 
with the cost of the freight from France to St. 
Katharine’s wharf, and up the Thames in barges to 
the palace. The timber, which was chiefly oak, was 
brought in enormous quantities from Dorking, Holm- 
wood, Leatherhead, Banstead, Berewood, and St. 
John’s Wood; and of lead many hundred tons had to 
be provided for the roofs, water-tables, and pipes. 
Relating to the carriage of chalk, lime, and plaster, 
there are interminable entries; and we find, among 
others, an item of £5 5s. paid to ‘‘ Richard Dyreck of 
Paris ”’ for the delivery of plaster of Paris at the Tower 
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Wharf. The ironwork—especially that for the stan- 
dards, staybars, frames, and ‘‘ lockats’’ of the win- 
dows—was supplied almost exclusively by John 
a Guylders, smith, and the glass by Galyon Hone, the 
King’s glazier. As a specimen of the framing and 
glazing of the old windows, a stretch is given on the 
preceding page of a small one, in which the old latch 
is very artistic, and where the substitution, in two of 
the diamond lattices, of perforated lead instead of glass 
affords example of an effective, if primitive, mode of 
ventilation. 

It is not surprising, considering the vast stores of 
material that were being bought, and the large number 
of men, amounting to several hundreds, of all trades, 
who were being employed, that the bills about this 
time were exceptionally heavy, amounting to as much 
as £400 a month, or about £50,000 a year in modern 
currency. 


CHAPTER V. 
ANNE BOLEYN AND JANE SEYMOUR. 


Wuite the King’s new Hall was building, Anne Boleyn, 
though as yet unmarried to Henry VIII., was ever ad- 
vancing in greater favour with him, and frequently 
came with him to reside at Hampton Court. And here, 
in 1533, after attaining the summit of her ambition by 
being crowned in Westminster Abbey on June 1st, she 
came in July to spend her honeymoon, and presided as 
Queen at suberb banquetings, masques, interludes, and 
sports. Sir Thomas More, who soon after heard, when 
a prisoner in the Tower, of her ‘‘ dancing and sport- 
ing,’’ prophetically exclaimed, ‘‘ Alas! it pitieth me to 
think into what misery, poor soul, she will shortly 
come. These dances of hers will prove such dances, 
that she will spurn our heads off like footballs, but it 
will not be long ere her head will dance the like dance.’’ 

For the present, however, Anne felt secure and happy 
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enough, and had little to cause her any forebodings, 
except the awkward habit Henry was acquiring: of flirt- 
ing with the ladies of her Court. | While here, she 
divided her time between hunting, playing bowls with 
Henry, gambling at cards, shovel-board and other 
games, and her needlework and music. Of her needle- 
work there were specimens to be seen at Hampton 
Court for many years after her death. 

In music she shared the taste of Henry, and we may 
suppose that she often accompanied his songs on the 
virginals, as among the Hampton Court accounts there 
is reference to this instrument, the prototype of the 
piano. 

It must have been about the period of this visit of 
Anne Boleyn to the palace, that the beautiful groined 
ceiling of the gateway between the Base and the Clock 
Courts was erected. It is of the graceful fan-groin 
design; and in the quatrefoils of the central circular 
panel are found, besides the badges of Henry VIIL., 
Anne Boleyn’s own badge—the falcon—and her initial, 
A, entwined with an H in a true-lover’s knot. 

The King and Queen were again at Hampton Court 
in the summer of 1534, when ambassadors from the 
free city of Lubeck, one of the Hanseatic towns, came 
over to England to court the alliance of Henry VIII. 
in a grand northern Protestant confederacy. They 
came up the river in rich barges, accompanied by their 
attendants gorgeously clad in scarlet, embroidered with 
the motto, ‘‘ Si Deus pro nobis, quis contra nos? ’’ 
and were received in great state by Henry. A few days 
after, they came back on a second visit, when Dr. Otto 
Adam von Pack, the chief of the embassy, a man 
famous for his intrigues in central Germany, made the 
King a long laudatory Latin oration, which lasted two 
hours. ‘‘ Among other things, he reviled horribly the 
authority of the Pope, and praised inestimably the King 
for many things, especially for his great learnine and 
enlightenment from God, by which he had come to a 
knowledge of the truth, both as to the authority of the 
Pope and about his marriage.”’ 

The King was so pleased with this judicious flattery 
that he gave the doctor a handsome present. 
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The reception of these ambassadors must have taken place 
in one of the King’s State Rooms on the east side of the 
Clock Court; for the Great Hall, though by this time 
nearly completed, was as yet not quite ready for use. Its. 
external appearance, of which a good idea can be formed 
from the annexed plate, was very little different then from 
what it is now. Its length, which is 118 feet or so on the 
outside, occupies the whole breadth, and more, of the Clock 
Court, otherwise called, in the time of Henry VIII, “The 
Inner Court where the fountaine standeth”; and in height 
from the ground to the topmost part of the gable-end it stands 
92 feet. The range of small windows in the low storey over 
which it is raised, appertain to the old buttery and cellars, 
now subdivided into some thirty wine and coal cellars, store- 
rooms, and other offices. In the corner, on the right hand, 
is a beautiful bay window, reaching nearly the whole height 
of the hall, and abutting, in the inside, on the dais. In the 
other angles of the hall are octagonal turrets, which rise 
about as high as the top of the roof, and of which each was 
formerly surmounted by a leaden “ type,” at the apex of which 
was a lion, leopard, or dragon, holding a vane gilded and 
painted with the King’s arms, and on the top of the eight 
crocketed pinnacles, at the angles of the octagon, smaller 
vanes of a like sort. Similar vanes decorated the pinnacles 
on the tops of the buttresses. 

The outline of the gable is peculiar, the pitch of the roof 
being cut off obtusely and flattened at the apex in a way which 
is very uncommon, and which is done so as to conform with 
the interior. Along the top of the roof there appears to 
have been a sort of decorated parapet or fret-work ; and in 
the middle rose the “femerell,” or louvre, unfortunately de- 
stroyed about a century and a half ago—a mass of pierced 
and fretted tracery, ablaze with gilding and colour, and 
with numerous vanes fluttering and glittering in every 
breeze. 

As, on the eighty or more old Gothic halls in England, 
there scarcely survives a single good and genuine example of 
the medizeval louvre—the best known, that on Westminster 
Hall, being far from a satisfactory imitation of the original 
—the records on this point are of peculiar value. The louvre 
was made of wood, and consisted of three storeys or tiers, 
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diminishing in size, the sides made of open work, and 
the tops or roofs cased with lead. From the upper edge 
of each storey rose a set of carved pinnacles, surmounted 
with beasts carrying vanes, while at the centre and summit 
of the whole was “(a great lion bearing a great vane gilded,” 
emblazoned with Henry VIII.’s arms, and covered with a 
large close crown. 

But imposing as the Great Hall looks on the exterior, 
rising high above the surrounding buildings, it is its interior 
which is the most magnificent, and on which King Henry 
lavished the greatest labour and expense. The first impres- 
sion it gives on entering is one of an excessive richness 
bordering on the florid; and this has been laid to the 
account of the restorations that were carried out about forty 
years ago. But though the effect is certainly rather too fresh 
and raw for an old building, the restorer seems to have done 
little more than follow the indications of the original colour- 
ing, which, as the records prove, was of a very gorgeous 
nature. Most of the panels of the roof were painted blue, 
while the projecting parts showed the colour of the oak, and 
were here and there relieved with gilding. The painting of 
the carved pendants, corbels, and spandrels was of course 
more elaborate. 

About the time at which the roof was repainted, that is to 
say, between the years 1840 and 1846, all the windows of 
the hall were reglazed with painted glass, designed and 
executed by Willement, who, considering the then state of 
that art, deserves much credit for the taste and accuracy of 
the restoration, Unfortunately, not a trace of the old glass 
now remains, most of it having perished in the course of 
years, and the remnant, we may presume, being removed 
when the reglazing was carried out. 

The dazzling effect of the hall in its present state is 
enhanced by the brilliancy of the eight pieces of tapestry, 
wrought with silk, and silver and gold thread, which portray 
“The History of Abraham.” 

When we come to inspect the hall in detail, one of the 
most prominent features that strike us is the great bay 
window, at the upper end on the right-hand side, extending 
from the floor to the roof, and lighting the dais or haut-pas, 
where stood the King’s table. This window contains as 
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many as forty-eight lights, of which the thirty-six to the 
front are shown in the annexed print. In the ceiling or 
vault of the bay is a miniature fan-groin, with pendants, of 
extreme beauty and delicacy. The raised step, or Aal-pace, 
at this window was formerly paved with green and white 
tiles, and the rest of the hall with plain tiles. All these, we 
regret to note, have been “restored” away, and their places 
supplied by large flag-stones. 

At the lower end of the hall, placed across its breadth, is 
a screen of fine deep-toned oak, behind which are the main 
entrances into the hall—one, on the south side, leading 
down a flight of stone stairs to Anne Boleyn’s Gateway, 
and so into the open courts; the other, on the north side, 
leading down a flight of wooden steps into the cloister, and 
thence to the kitchens and offices, and to all the interior of 
the palace. At the back, exactly in the centre of the wall, 
was a door, now bricked up, into the pantry. The screen 
is divided, as was usual in medizval halls, into three com- 
partments, leaving two openings into the body of the hall, 
through which the company passed, and the servants brought 
up the dishes when grand banquets took place. Each course 
was heralded, as is recorded in the old romance, by the music 
of the merry minstrelsy : 


** Fro kechene came the fyrst cours 
With pipes, and trumps, and tabours.” 


The compartments, which, as well as the passage between 
them, were in olden days commonly called “the Screens,” 
are flanked by heavy oak pillars, with moulded bases and 
capitals, and are formed into panels with carved tracery, 
showing the Tudor badges and Henry VIII.’s initials. 

Above the screens is a loft, called “The Minstrel Gallery,” 
which is reached by the spiral staircase in a turret in the 
south-west corner of the hall. Here were placed the minstrels 
in their picturesque attire, who played during banquets, 
interludes, masquerades, balls, and other festivities. The 
original front or balustrade of the gallery has been destroyed, 
but a not inappropriate modern one is now substituted. 

The most gorgeous part, however, of the Great Hall is 
the elaborate and ornate root, probably the most splendid 
example in the Perpendicular style ever erected in England. 
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That of Westminster Hall is, indeed, grander and more 
imposing ; those of Crosby Hall and Eltham Palace purer 
in taste; but the roof of the Great Hall of Hampton Court 
Palace maintains an undisputed pre-eminence for complexity 
of workmanship and richness of decoration. 

To analyze its structure in detail would be alien to the 
scope of these pages, but a general idea of its plan and 
appearance can be formed from the plate of the Hall here 
inserted, while the architectural student will find full parti- 
culars as to all its parts in the author’s larger work, ‘‘ The 
History of Hampton Court Palace.” 

Contemporaneously with the building of the Great Hall, 
there were carried on several other works of scarcely less 
importance ; such as the re-decoration of the adjoining room, 
henceforth called “The King’s Great Watching Chamber,” 
or ‘Guard Chamber” ; the enlarging and beautifying of the 
apartments occupied by the King; and the raising of an 
entirely new suite of State Rooms for Anne Boleyn. The last 
were in substitution of the “‘Queen’s Old Lodgings” before 
referred to, and were projected and carried out on a scale of 
unexampled splendour. 

But these sumptuous apartments Anne Boleyn was de- 
stined never to occupy, for her brief reign was rapidly draw- 
ing to its tragical close. Very soon after their marriage 
Henry’s passion for her had shown signs of cooling, and the 
disappointment he felt at her not giving birth to a son 
rankled in his breast and increased his estrangement. He had 
already begun, as we have said, during the Christmas that 
followed their honeymoon visit to Hampton Court, to flirt 
with the young ladies of her Court. And it was not improb- 
ably in one of the rooms of this palace that Anne surprised 
Jane Seymour, her maid of honour, engaged in most affec- 
tionate conversation with him. 

Anne, whose temper was always quick, was incautious 
enough to show her resentment; but Henry was not a man 
to tolerate any interference with his amours, or to stand a 
rebuke from a woman. He abruptly turned away, and from 
that moment her doom was practically determined. About 
four months after, his “own darling,” on the roth of May, the 
anniversary of the very day of her triumphal entry as Queen 
into London, was executed on Tower Green. That night 
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Henry supped with Jane Seymour, and the next moming they 
were married. 

The trial and execution of one Queen and her replacement 
by another was not a sort of event, in the reign of Henry 
VIII., to cause any interruption in the building of the 
- Queen’s New Lodgings.” Everything went on at Hampton 
Court as usual ; only that the magnificent apartments, which 
had been begun for the unfortunate Anne Boleyn, were com- 
pleted for her rival. Still, the rapid succession of Henry’s 
wives caused some perplexity to the workmen and decorators. 
For scarcely had they carved or painted a falcon, Anne 
Boleyn’s badge, in juxtaposition with the rose or portcullis, or 
linked an A with an H in a true-lover’s knot, than the badge 
and monogram were out of date. In the case of the groined 
ceiling under the Clock Tower, the initial of her murdered 
Majesty was suffered to remain; but elsewhere the painters, 
gilders, and glaziers were busily occupied, during the summer 
months of 1536, in adapting their heraldic embellishments 
to the altered circumstances. 

Even the figure of St. Anne, in stained glass, in the east 
window of the chapel, shared the degradation of her name- 
sake, and was taken down from its exalted position. 

In the two tablets, also, of carved stone at the chapel 
door, which had been executed some two or three years 
before, and emblazoned with Henry VIII.’s and Queen 
Anne’s arms, Queen Jane’s quarterings took the place of 
her predecessor’s, and the A, which was linked with an H in 
a true-lover’s knot, was painted out and replaced by a J. 

In the meanwhile the works on the King’s apartments 
were being continued ; and it was probably in the year 1536 
that the final touches were put to Henry VIII.’s “Great 
Watching Chamber” or “‘Guard Chamber,” which, as we have 
said, had been nearly completed during the reign of Anne 
Boleyn. Among all the State Rooms in the palace there is 
scarcely one so large and fine as this; and with its low 
ceiling of intricate ribs and pendants, its great semicircular 
oriel of thirty-six lights, its high clerestory windows, and its 
quaint and faded hangings of antique arras, it preserves more 
cf an old-world aspect than almost any other room in 
England. 

During the first year or so of Jane Seymour’s reign she 
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does not appear to have resided at Hampton Court at all. 
But she retired here, on September 16th, 1537, ‘‘to take her 
chamber,” previous to her accouchement, which was expected 
in about a month. We may presume that she was installed 
in the new rooms, which were now ready, and fitted with 
every magnificence. 

The annexed print of the old east front of the palace, as 
completed by Henry VIII., gives the view of them from 
the outside. The elevation is certainly irregular, and not 
imposing ; but for that very reason, probably, the apartments 
were all the more convenient and comfortable inside. 

Henry accompanied his wife, or followed soon after, and 
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he was present when, on Friday, October rth, being the 
vigil of St. Edward’s day, at two o’clock in the morning, she 
gave birth to a son. On the announcement of this happy 
event, the joy of the whole nation, which thus found the 
dreaded danger of a disputed succession between Mary and 
Elizabeth set at rest, knew no bounds. The news was 
communicated by a circular signed by Jane Seymour, sent to 
all the estates and cities of the realm. 

In answer to this, congratulations poured in upon all 
sides, and “Te Deums” were sung, bells rung, and bonfires 
lit in nearly every town in England. Of course the Pro- 
testant party were especially elated. Latimer’s expressions 
of delight were so extravagant as almost to border on the 
blasphemous. “There is no less rejoicing,” wrote he to 
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Cromwell, “ for the birth of our Prince, whom we hungered for 
so long, than there was, I trow, cuter vicinos, at the birth of 
John the Baptist. God give us grace to yield due thanks 
to our Lord God—the God of England! For, verily, He 
hath showed Himself the God of England; or rather an 
English God, if we will consider and ponder His proceedings 
with us!” Nor was his Majesty, who had so long and 
ardently desired an heir, and been so often disappointed, 
less overjoyed at the appearance of a son. 

The baptism was arranged with that eye to the picturesque 
which was never wanting in those days, and took place on 
Monday, the 15th of October, in the chapel. That building 
and the “holiday closets,” or oratories, adjacent to it, had 
just been much embellished by Henry VIII. New stained 
glass had been placed in the windows, and elaborately 
carved stalls, with “crests” or canopies, such as we see in 
St. George’s Chapel at Windsor, had recently been erected. 
A new organ and organ-house also had been added, and 
the splendid arched roof, with its great pendants of angels 
holding escutcheons with the King’s and Queen’s arms and 
mottoes, and boys playing on musical instruments, had just 
been “gilt with fine gold and fine bice, set out with other 
fine collars,” and “set with antique of lead, gilt with the 
King’s word.” Unfortunately this is the only part of the 
chapel still remaining in its pristine state, the stained glass 
having been knocked out during the Great Rebellion; the 
stone mullions of the windows, the tiles, the stalls, and other 
fixtures and ornaments taken away in the reigns of King 
William III. and Queen Anne, and replaced by work of a 
more modern kind; and the east window blocked up, and 
the pillared Italian canopy erected over the altar, at the 
same period. 

The procession, which was “ made, gathered and put in 
readiness” at the door of the “ Prince’s Lodgings,” or royal 
nursery—situated to the north of the Chapel Court—passed 
thence through the Council Chamber, which was also in the 
same part of the palace. First went all the gentlemen, 
squires, and knights, two and two, to the number of eighty. 
They all carried torches of virgin wax in their hands, which, 
however, were not lit till after the christening. After them 
came the children and ministers of the chapel, together 
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with the Dean and chaplains, all in surplices and copes 
Next came the King’s Council, and then the great lords, 
spiritual and temporal. Then followed the Comptroller and 
Treasurer of the Household ; next the ambassadors and their 
suites; after them the Queen’s Chamberlain, the King’s 
Chamberlain, and the Lord High Chamberlain of England ; 
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Cromwell, Lord Privy Seal, the Lord Chancellor, the Duke 
of Norfolk, and the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Next came the various persons who were to take part in 
the ceremony itself. First, the Earl of Sussex, and another 
Lord carrying ‘“‘a pair of covered basins, and a towel upon 
that, with a cup of assay.” “Next after, a taper of virgin 
wax, borne by the Earl of Wiltshire, with a towel about his 
aeck.” After that, “a salt of gold, richly garnished with pearl 
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and stone, borne by the Earl of Essex, with a towel about 
his neck.” The “chrysom richly garnished, borne by the 
Lady Elizabeth, the King’s daughter, the same for her tender 
age was borne by the Viscount Beauchamp, with the assist- 
ance of the Lord Morley.” Lastly came the Prince him- 
self, carried by the Marchioness of Exeter, “assisted by the 
Duke of Suffolk and the Lord Marquis her husband.” 
The train of the Prince’s robe was borne by the Earl of 
Arundel and sustained by Lord William Howard. ‘The 
nurse went equally with him that supported the train, and 
with her the midwife.” A rich canopy was borne over the 
prince by four gentlemen of the King’s Privy Chamber ; and 
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(From an original sketch of the whole procession in the College of Arms.) 


torches were borne about the canopy by four other gentle- 
men. 

“Next after the canopy went the Lady Mary, the King’s 
daughter, appointed for the lady godmother, with her train 
borne by the Lady Kingston.” After the Lady Mary, “all 
other ladies of honour and gentlewomen, in order after their 
degrees, did follow.” 

In this order the procession, attended by the King’s and 
great nobles’ servants, passed through the Council Chamber, 
along part of the “Haunted Gallery,” and so into the 
“ King’s Great Watching Chamber,” at the upper end of the 
Great Hall. Thence it passed through the Hall, down the 
Great Stairs, under Anne Boleyn’s Gateway, into the Second 
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or Clock Court, and then along the cloister towards the 
chapel door. All the way was lined with men-at-arms, 
attendants, and servants holding torches ; and in the court- 
yard the ground was strewn with rushes ; and barriers de- 
corated with rich hangings, were erected, behind which 
thronged all the dwellers in the palace. No other spectators, 
however, were present, for access to the Court had been 
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prohibited by proclamation, on account of infection from the 
plague, which was prevailing at the time. 

In this manner the procession moved to the chapel door, 
where a large porch had been erected, “covered with rich 
cloth of gold or arras, and double-hanged with rich arras, 
and the floor boarded and covered with carpets.” Here, 
and at every point, were stationed gentlemen ushers. All 
the body of the chapel and the choir were likewise hung with 
tapestries, and “the high altar richly garnished with plate 
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and stuff.” In the middle of the choir had been erected a 
font of solid silver gilt, ‘set upon a mount or stage.” 

While the Prince was being prepared for the christening 
within the “travers,” the “Te Deum” was sung by the 
choir, and then he was brought forth and baptized with all 
the elaborate ceremonial of that age. After the christening 
had been performed, all the torches were immediately lit, 
and Garter King-at-Arms proclaimed his name and style in 
the following form: “God of his Almighty and infinite 
grace, give and grant good life and long to the right high, 
right excellent and noble Prince, Prince Epwarp, Duke of 
Cornwall, and Earl of Chester, most dear and entirely 
beloved son to our most dread and gracious lord, King 
Henry the Eighth.” [Largess! Largess !] 

The procession then formed again in the same order as 
before, preceded by the sergeants-at-arms, with the heralds 
sounding their trumpets, and all the torches lit. Various 
persons also carried the christening gifts that had been made 
to the Prince, among which was a cup of gold given by the 
Princess Mary. ‘Thus they proceeded to the Queen’s Bed- 
chamber, into which the Prince was brought by some of 
the principal persons; the trumpets, in the meanwhile, 
“standing in the utter court within the gate, there blow- 
ing, and the minstrels playing, which was a melodious thing 
to hear.” 

During the baptism Henry VIII. had remained with 
Jane Seymour in her bedroom, where the Prince was then 
presented to him, “and had the blessing of Almighty God, 
our Lady, and St. George, and his father and mother.” 

Very soon after this ceremony the Queen was taken with 
a serious illness, aggravated by having been allowed by those 
who had charge of her to eat improper food and catch cold. 
But all their art and care were unavailing ; and on Wednes- 
day, the 24th of October, at two o’clock at night, the soul of 
Henry VIII.’s third Queen quietly passed away. 

The grief of the King at her death is said to have been 
very deep and sincere, though the fact that he at once with- 
drew from the palace “‘to a solitary place, not to be spoken 
with, leaving some of his counsellors to take order about 
her burial,” on the plea that “he could not find it in his 
heart ” to remain. may not unfairly be attributed to a desire 
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to avoid the long and dreary ceremonies that preceded the 
burial. 

Next day the corpse was “‘ embowelled,” that is, embalmed, 
“and wax-chandlers and plumbers, and such others did their 
office about her.” On the following day, Friday, the body 
was removed, with much solemnity, from the room in which 
she died, on a hearse covered with a rich pall of cloth of 
gold, and a cross set upon it, to the Presence Chamber, 
which had been prepared for the lying-in-state. Here the 
hearse was placed in the middle of the room, with twenty- 
four tall tapers about it; all the walls were draped with 
black ; and an altar was provided for masses to be said, 
“richly apparelled with black, garnished with the cross, 
images, censers, and other ornaments.” This done, dead 
masses were said and dirges sung, day and night for a week, 
for the repose of her soul; and the ladies of the Court, with 
the Princess Mary, in mourning habits, with white kerchiefs 
over their heads and shoulders, “kneeling about the hearse 
in lamentable wise,” kept incessant watch by the body. 

On the last day of October, the body, after it had been 
solemnly blessed with holy water and incensed with smoking 
censers, by the Bishop of Carlisle, her almoner, assisted by 
the Bishop of Chichester and many other ecclesiastical 
dignitaries, was removed in procession to the chapel, with 
the priests and choir singing and carrying tapers. Here 
the same rites were continued till November the 12th, on 
which day the coffin was carried to the “Clock Court,” 
where it was placed on a funeral car, drawn by four horses 
trapped with black velvet, “with four escutcheons of the 
King’s arms and Queen’s, beaten in fine gold upon double 
sarcenet: and upon every horse’s forehead a shaffron of the 
said arms ”—decorations evidently much in the style of the 
modern undertaker. On the bier was ‘“‘a representation of 
the Queen in her robes of estate—one of those waxwork 
effigies well known to sightseers in Westminster Abbey— 
with a rich crown of gold upon her head, all her hair loose, 
a sceptre of gold in her right hand, and on her fingers rings 
set with precious stones, and her neck richly adorned with 
gold and stones ; and under the head a rich pillow of cloth 
of gold tissue; her shoes of cloth of gold, with hose and 
smock, and all other ornaments.” 
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Princess Mary was the chief mourner; and she, as 
well as all the ladies of the Court, rode on horses - 
trapped with black velvet. In this manner the whole 
funeral cavalcade proceeded to Windsor, where the 
body was buried in St. George’s Chapel. 

At St. Paul’s a solemn dirge and a requiem, attended 
by the Lord Mayor, the Aldermen, and the Common 
Council, were sung; and the Corporation also ordered 
twelve hundred masses to be said for the repose of her 
soul, within the bounds of the City. 

But even this large number of masses does not 
appear to have been sufficient for the repose of the soul 
of the maid of honour, who had supplanted her Queen 
and mistress, Anne Boleyn, in the affections of 
Henry VIII. For, if we are to credit the assurances 
of those who believe in supernatural visitations, a 
spectre of Queen Jane, clothed all in white, has been 
seen to emerge from the doorway in the Queen’s old 
apartments, and wander about, with a lighted taper in 
her hand, on the stairs and in the neighbouring Silver- 
Stick Gallery. 

Having made this digression into the spirit world, 
we may as well here introduce the reader to another 
and better known Hampton Court ghost, the accounts 
of whose appearances are more definite and circum- 
stantial than are usually forthcoming in such cases. 
The ghost in question is that of Mistress Sibell Penn, 
who, in October, 1538, exactly a year after Jane 
Seymour’s death, became Prince Edward’s dry-nurse 
and foster-mother. Her duties in this capacity she dis- 
charged with such care, fidelity, and loyal affection, 
that she won the gratitude and esteem of Henry VIII., 
as well as the fond regard of her foster-son. When 
he grew up and became King she continued to live at 
Court, and after he died was treated with kindness 
and consideration by Queen Mary and Queen Elizabeth, 
and apparently was given apartments at Hampton 
Court. 

Here, at any rate, in the autumn of 1562, she was 
taken ill with the small-pox, and she died in the palace 
on the 6th of November. Her body was buried in 
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Hampton Church, and a fine monument, consisting of a 
life-sized recumbent effigy of the old lady, under a 
marble canopy supported on Corinthian pillars and 
pilasters, was raised over her tomb. Oin the monument 
is the date of her death, her coat-of-arms, and 
a rhyming epitaph to her memory. 


THE GHOST OF MRS, PENN. 


The inscription and the rest of the monument still 
remain intact in the staircase going to the organ-loft ; 
but it appears that when the old church was pulled 
down in 1829, Mrs. Penn’s tomb was irreverently dis- 
turbed, and her remains scattered—though one account 
declares that all that was found under the monument 
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was a hair-pin and a little hair, from which it was in- 
ferred that her body had been previously removed. 

But whenever the desecration may have been perpe- 
trated, certain it is—as the story goes—that imme- 
diately after the shifting of the position of Mrs. Penn’s 
monument, strange noises, as of a woman working at 
a spinning-wheel, and muttering the while, were heard 
through the wall of one of the rooms in the large 
apartment in the south-west wing of the palace. When 
search was made, by the Board of Works, in the direc- 
tion whence these mysterious sounds proceeded, an 
uncient, and till then unknown chamber was dis- 
covered, in which an antique spinning-wheel and a few 
other articles were found, and the old oak planks were 
seen to be worn away where the treadle struck the 
floor. The idea broached at that time was that, on 
account of the desecration of her tomb, her spirit had 
returned to haunt the rooms which she had occupied in 
life. 

No further manifestations, however, were noticed 
until about five or six years ago, when—according to 
the ghost story-tellers—the phenomena were renewed, 
and have since become increasingly frequent and 
startling. 

The accounts describe the constant prevalence of 
mysterious sounds—such as the low whirring of an 
unseen spinning-wheel, the weird mutterings of a sepul- 
chral voice, and the stealthy tread of invisible feet. It 
is even affirmed that Mrs. Penn’s tall, gaunt form, 
dressed in a long gray robe, with a hood over her head, 
and her lanky hands outstretched before her, has been 
seen in the haunted chamber—a supernatural visitation, 
which was rendered the more impressive from the nar- 
rator being a recent arrival at the palace, and conse- 
quently ignorant of the legend. And when, afterwards, 
attention was drawn to Mrs. Penn’s monument (the 
existence of which was, at that time, unknown to any- 
one in the palace), and it was found that the description 
of the ghost exactly corresponded with the appearance 
of the effigy, the coincidence was so startling as to 
shake the judgment even of the most sceptical. 
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Enough has now been probably stated to establish the 
claim of Mrs. Penn to rank among the best authenti- 
cated of historical ghosts. 

To return to the current of our narrative. Although 
Henry VIII. left Hampton Court at once on the death 
of Jane Seymour, and, apparently, did not return there 
until November in the following year, the infant Prince 
Edward was left behind in the royal nursery at the 
palace, where, almost immediately, a regular household, 
of considerable state and dignity, was established for 
his protection and care. Sir William Sydney was 
placed at its head as chamberlain, and his subordinates 
consisted of a chief steward, a vice-chamberlain, a 
comptroller, a lady mistress, a cofferer, a dean, and 
several others, including the nurse and rockers. All 
of these officials were subjected to an elaborate code 
of regulations, which were drawn up and promulgated, 
probably by Cromwell, with all the formality of an Act 
of Parliament. 

The document, after a good deal of verbiage, pro- 
ceeds to lay down a series of stringent regulations for 
the safe-guarding of the young prince—forbidding the 
admittance of anyone, of whatever state or dignity, to 
the precincts of the royal nursery, or the touching of his 
person, cradle, or anything belonging to him, without 
a special permit; decreeing a careful inspection and 
testing of the food he ate, and the water he drank; 
and enacting a detailed etiquette as to the brushing, 
cleaning, and airing of his clothes. 

Fenced and protected by such precautions, the: little 
prince passed the first year of his existence in good 
health and without mishap, in the royal nursery, or 
“the Lord Prince’s Lodgings,’’ as his rooms were 
sometimes called, on the north side of the Chapel Court, 
and here he was visited several times by his sister, the 
Lady Mary, then living close by at Richmond. 

In the meanwhile, during the year following Jane 
Seymour’s death, the work of enlarging and embellish- 
ing the palace was as actively continued as before; and 
by the end of 1538 Henry VIII.’s additions to Wolsey’ S 
original palace were pretty well complete. 
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Of the internal arrangements of Henry VIII.’s new 
rooms we can arrive at no idea; but of the outward 
aspect of the frontage facing the river we have some 
memorials in the old view of which we give engravings 
on pages 122 and 129. 

From these views we can get some idea of the con- 
formation and position of Henry VIII.’s gardens, on 
which much labour and care were expended. Though 
not so extensive as they now are, they were pleasant 
and curious, and in a style not much dissimilar from 
that advocated by Bacon in his delightful essay. The 
ruling idea was to lay them out in such a way as to be 
suitable to the variable conditions of our climate; so 
that for cold and wet weather there were dry walks, 
walled parterres, sheltered alleys, and cloisters and 
houses half-open to the air; and for summer-time 
shady nooks, grassy plots, flowery bowers, banqueting 
houses and ‘‘ arbours.’? Nor was there any stint of 
artificial embellishments. Studded about in all parts 
were sundials; and along: all the walks and flower-beds, 
on the low walls that divided the «arious parterres, 
and round about the numerous ponds in the Pond 
Garden, were fixed heraldic beasts on pedestals, bear- 
ing vanes and shields with the King’s arms and badges. 

All these additions, which we have been describing, 
to the grandeur and convenience of Hampton Court, 
rendered it a place of great attraction for foreigners 
visiting England, who, coming to see it as one of the 
sights of the country, were amazed at its immense size 
and dazzling splendour. 


CHAPTER VI. 


ANNE OF CLEVES, CATHERINE HOWARD, AND 
CATHERINE PARR. 


WuiLeE the King’s new buildings and gardens were in 
process of being embellished and finished, further 
improvements were also undertaken in the parks. As 
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we have stated before, the manor of Hampton Court 
was composed originally, as now, of two main divisions 
—Bushey Park and the House or Home Park, lying 
respectively to the north and the south, and separated 
from each other by the Kingston Road. But the King, 
at this period, caused them to be subdivided by brick 
walls into smaller inclosures. 

These inclosures, however, though all well stocked 
with game, and well adapted for coursing or shooting, 
offered little convenience for the King’s favourite sport 
of stag-hunting, which, now that he was getting old 
and fat, he wished to enjoy close at hand, without 
having to incur the fatigue of going to Windsor 
Forest. With a view, therefore, of forming an exten- 
sive hunting-ground immediately adjacent to the palace, 
the King proceeded to acquire by purchase or exchange 
all the manors near Hampton Court, on both sides of 
the River Thames, and, by an Act of Parliament passed 
in 1539, erected them into an Honour, that is, a seign- 
iory of several manors held under one Baron or Lord 
Paramount—a clause enacting that ‘‘ the manor of 
Hampton Court should henceforth be the chief capital 
place and part of the said Honour.’’ 

The next thing was to enact, by the same statute, 
that a great part of the extensive tract of country 
comprised within the boundaries of the Honour— 
namely, the ‘‘ lordships, manors, towns and villages of 
East Molesey, West Molesey, Walton, Esher, Wey- 
bridge, and part of Cobham, and other parishes,’’ 
apparently Byfleet, Thames Ditton, Wisely, Hersham 
and Shepperton, which are all on the Surrey side of 
the river—should be marked out and inclosed within 
a wooden paling, created a New Forest or Chase, to 
be called ‘‘ Hampton Court Chase,’’ ‘‘ for the nourish- 
ing, generation, and feeding of beasts of venery and 
fowls of warren,’’ and reserved for the King’s sport. 
It was likewise provided that all the same liberties, 
jurisdictions, privileges and laws and officers necessary 
for the punishment of offenders, that appertained to 
any ancient forest in the kingdom, should also belong 
to this. 
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HENRY VIII. AND HIS COUNCIL. 


It is not to be wondered at, that all this became the 
cause of much complaint from the inhabitants of those 
places—‘‘ their commons, meadows, and _ pastures 
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being taken in, and the same parishes all overlayed 
with deer, and very many households being let fall in, 
the families decayed and the King’s liege people much 
diminished and the country thereabouts in manner 
made desolate.’’ Not that they dared to make their 
grievances heard while ‘‘ old Harry ’’ was alive; on 
the contrary, his ‘‘ loving subjects were content for the 
comfort and ease of his Majesty to suffer ’’ in silence. 
But at once on the accession of Edward VI. they peti- 
tioned the Council for redress. Their prayer was 
favourably listened to, and orders were given forthwith 
that the deer should be removed and the paling taken 
down—the Council explaining that this royal hunting- 
ground had been made at a time when ‘“‘ His Highness 
waxed heavy with sickness, age and corpulency of 
body, and might not travel so readily abroad, but was 
constrained to seek to have his game and pleasure ready 
at hand.’’ They were careful, however, to put in the 
proviso, ‘‘ That if it shall please his Majesty to use the 
same as a chase again,’’ the order was not to be taken 
in prejudice to the sovereign. Consequently the dis- 
trict, though in fact dechased, is still technically a 
Royal Chase, and the paramount authority over all 
game within its limits is vested in the Crown, repre- 
sented by an officer styled the Lieutenant and Keeper 
of Her Majesty’s Chase of Hampton Court. 

Henry VIII. and his fourth wife, Anne of Cleves, 
do not appear to have ever resided together at Hamp- 
ton Court as man and wife; but the King was here 
towards the end of November, 1539, expecting definite 
and certain news of her arrival in England; and the 
lady herself spent a few days here, while waiting with 
complete composure for the decree of divorce, which 
was pronounced in the month of July, 1540. After 
that she moved to Richmond. 

As soon as Anne of Cleves had gone, the King 
arrived at the palace to pass his honeymoon with his 
new wife, Catherine Howard. No record is extant of 
the marriage ceremony, but it must have taken place 
at Hampton Court about the 8th of August, on which 
day she was openly shown as Queen, and sat next to 
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the King in the royal closet in the chapel. She after- 
wards dined in public at a grand banquet, where the 
Princess Elizabeth sat by her side. These bare facts 
are all the incidents to be chronicled of the wedding day 
of Henry VIII. and Catherine Howard. 

Soon after this Henry and Catherine Howard went 
on an extended wedding tour, returning to Hampton 
Court on the 19th of December. Though they had, by 
that time, been married five months, Henry was still 
so much in love with her that he would not have their 
seclusion interfered with. They accordingly spent the 
following four or five months in retirement at this 
palace, where the Privy Council, with the King pre- 
siding, met almost daily for the transaction of the 
business of the nation. Here, also, they came back 
after a short summer progress, on the 24th October, 
1541. 

So far the married life of Catherine Howard. had 
been passed smoothly enough, and she might be con- 
sidered happy, if such a word could be applied to a 
wife of Henry VIII. His affection for her appeared 
to grow deeper every day, and it seemed as though he 
had at length found a consort who suited him. The 
day after their return to the palace, Henry heard mass 
in the chapel, and ‘“‘ receiving his Maker, gave Him 
most hearty thanks for the good life he led and trusted 
to lead with his wife; and also desired the Bishop of 
Lincoln, his ghostly father, to make like prayer, and 
give like thanks with him on All Souls’ Day.’’ But in 
the meanwhile Catherine’s enemies had been at work, 
and the blow they were preparing was ready to fall 
upon her unsuspecting head. Henry was already seated 
at chapel hearing mass, when the insidious Cranmer 
came up to him, and, unobserved, slipped into his hand 
the paper containing the damning disclosures against 
the virtue of his Queen. 

It is always difficult to trace the objects, or to gauge 
the motives of any action of Henry VIII.’s, for under 
his bluff geniality of manner there was a craftiness and 
subtlety, inherited from his father and his Yorkist 
ancestors, which would have done credit to Philip II. 
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them, and when, in the short investigation that he 
immediately instituted, the early misconduct of the 
Queen was proved to him beyond all reasonable doubt, 
he was like a man pierced to the heart, appearing as 
distressed as he was undoubtedly mortified and enraged. 
After vainly struggling for utterance, his pride and 
firmness gave way, and he burst into a passion of tears. 
The Queen was at once confined to her own room, and 
next morning the King rode away to the neighbouring 
palace of Oatlands, never to set eyes on her again. 

But before his departure a scene is said to have 
occurred, which, as it belongs to the legendary lore of 
the old palace, may be mentioned here; though it would 
be indiscreet to inquire too particularly after the 
authorities for a story of this sort. The old mysterious 
‘“ Haunted Gallery,’’ the door of which is on the right 
hand as you go down the Queen’s Great Staircase, has 
its name from being supposed to be haunted by the 
shrieking ghost of Queen Catherine Howard. It was 
here, at any rate, that she escaped from her own 
chamber, when confined in it before being sent to the 
Tower, and ran along to seek an interview with Henry 
VIII., who was hearing mass in the royal closet in the 
chapel. Just, however, as she reached the door, the 
guards rudely seized her, and carried her back; while 
her ruthless husband, in spite of her piercing screams, 
which were heard almost all over the palace, continued 
his devotions unmoved. And in this gallery, it is said, 
a female form, dressed in white, has been seen coming 
towards the door of the royal pew, and just as she 
reaches it, has been observed to hurry back with dis- 
ordered garments and a ghastly look of despair, utter- 
ing at the same time the most unearthly shrieks, till 
she passes through the door at the end of the gallery. 
The gallery is now opened to public inspection, the 
lumber-room for old pictures, and, as the staircase is 
locked up at night, the voice of the shrieking Queen is 
said to be but rarely heard. 

When Henry had left the palace, several members of 
the Council came to her, informed her of the specific 
accusations made, and solemnly charged her with high 
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treason. While in their presence the unhappy Queen 
maintained a bold front, and vehemently denied all; 
but when they left her to realize alone the awful posi- 
tion in which she stood, her heart failed her, and she 
burst into an agony of passionate grief. Cranmer, 
who afterwards privately repaired to her, by the King’s 
direction, to. communicate his pleasure with regard to 
her, ‘‘ found her,’’ he says, in a letter to Henry, ‘“‘ in 
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such lamentation and hevynes, as I never sawe no 
creature, so that it woulde have pityed any mannes 
harte in the worlde, to have loked opon her.’? At one 
time her paroxysms were so intense that he feared for 
her reason, and even her life, and was obliged to leave 
her for awhile with her waiting-women, without 
attempting to discharge his commission. When he 
returned, he found her still in the same distress, but 
tried to calm her by assuring her of the King’s be- 
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nignity and mercy, craftily suggesting that if she would 
only confess her fault, the royal pardon should be ex- 
tended to her. 

At this ‘‘ she held up her handes, and gave most 
humble thankes unto your Majestie, who had shewed 
unto her more grace and mercie, than she _herselt 
thought mete to sue for, or cowde have hoped of. And 
then, for a tyme, she beganne to be more temperate 
and quiete, savynge that she stil sobbed and wepte; 
but after a little pawsynge, she sodenly fel into a new 
rage, much worse than she was bifore.’’ Cranmer 
succeeded at last in somewhat mitigating her agitation, 
and he then entered on a long conversation with her, 
mainly directing his efforts to extort an acknowledg- 
ment from her that there had been a contract of mar- 
riage between herself and Derham, so that the King 
might have had his own marriage with her declared 
null and void. However, Catherine, with most un- 
accountable perversity, would not admit the pre-con- 
tract, which alone could have afforded some means of 
escape from her fate. But she signed a confession, 
which Cranmer had prepared, of the main charges 
against her, as regarded her conduct before marriage. 

A few days after this interview a letter came down 
to Cranmer from the Council in London, most of whom 
were Catherine’s deadly enemies, enjoining him to 
summon ‘‘ all the ladies, gentlewomen, and gentlemen 
in the palace, and declare to them the abominable 
demeanour of the Queen, with the whole of the King’s 
Majesty’s sorrowful behaviour, and careful proceeding 
in it, so that the world may know andi see that which 
is hitherto done to have just cause and foundation.’’ 
But they were now careful to add that no mention was 
to. be made of the pre-contract, which might have 
served for her defence, and which Cranmer, to his 
credit be it said, had laboured to establish, out of com- 
passion for her, but which Henry would not hear of as 
an excuse. The declaration of the Queen’s mis- 
behaviour was made in the Great Watching Chamber, 
and all her household were discharged there and then. 

From Hampton Court she was removed soon after 
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this under an escort to Sion House, whence in a few 
weeks she was led to the Tower and the scaffold. 
The many misfortunes in Henry VIII.’s matrimonial 
career that were associated with Hampton Court, did 
not deter him from returning there again soon after 
Catherine Howard’s execution; and it was at Hampton 
Court, also, that he passed his sixth honeymoon, hav- 
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HENRY VIII. PLAYING THE LUTE TO HIS JESTER SINGING. 


ing married Catherine Parr, widow of Lord Latimer, 
in the Queen’s closet adjoining to the chapel, on July 
12th, 1543, proclaiming her Queen the same day. 

As Henry VIII.’s reign drew towards its close, and 
he increased in age and corpulence, he spent more and 
more of his time in the retirement of his riverside 
palace; where, now that his aggravated infirmities 
were gradually compelling him to give up all the more 
active sports, he could find plenty of agreeable indoor 
amusements. In the winter, especially, when the 
weather was too rough for him to walk in his garden, 
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he could exercise his unwieldy frame with bowls or a 
quiet game of tennis, or by pacing up and down the 
vast cloisters and galleries of the palace, which, if 
placed on end, would have extended to a total con- 
tinuous length of no less than ai mile. 

At the same time, as he came to lead a more retired 
and sedentary life, his old pastimes of backgammon, 
shovel-board and cards, and his taste for theology, 
literature, and music were great resources to him. In 
particular, he still continued to keep up his music; and 
if he gave up singing himself, there was nothing he 
delighted in more, in his later years, than accompany- 
ing the songs of his jester, Will Somers, on the lute. 

But Henry’s health, which had long been very in- 
different, was now beginning rapidly to decline. The 
ulcer in his leg, from which he had suffered for many 
years, had latterly grown worse and worse, and ren- 
dered him, in the last few months of his life, so help- 
less, that his enormous and unwieldy body could not 
be moved from one room in the palace to another with- 
out the aid of machinery. This, combined with the 
frenzy of irritability in which his ailments kept him, 
and the suspicion and jealousy with which he regarded 
everyone who came near him, rendered the closing 
scenes of his career a terrible contrast to its bright be- 
ginning. Hampton Court, however, was not to witness 
his last hours, for he left this palace for London before 
the end of 1546, to die on the 28th of January of the 
following year, at Westminster, uttering with his last 
breath, aecording to one account, the awful words, 
‘* All is lost! ”’ 


CHAPTER. VII. 
EDWARD VI. AND THE PROTECTOR SOMERSET. 


Tue first visit which Edward VI. made as sovereign 
to the place of his birth was in June, 1547, six months 
after his accession to the throne. This was the period 
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of the Duke of Somerset’s greatest influence and power. 
In addition to his title of ‘‘ Lord Protector,’’ his style 
now ran—‘‘ Edward, by the grace of God, Duke of 
Somerset, Protector of the Realm ’’; and he sat, on 
all occasions, not only in the Presence Chamber, but 
also in Parliament, on the right-hand of the youthful 
King. In the meanwhile Edward was not only reduced 
to a state of impotence and insignificance, but stripped 
of even the commonest privileges and amusements, 
kept in a state almost of subjection, and surrounded 
with little of the external splendour of royalty. 

But the career of the proud Protector was to be 
short-lived. His magnificence and his wealth, and the 
extravagance that pervaded every branch of the admin- 
istration, were beginning to excite the murmurs of the 
people, who contrasted them with the impoverished 
condition of the country and the confusion in its 
finances. Nor was the political aspect of affairs less 
threatening. The successes that marked the beginning 
of his administration were slight and transient, the 
disasters that followed were, on the contrary, pro- 
longed andi severe. 

At last, as we learn from Holinshed, ‘‘ many Lords 
of the Realm as well as Councillors, misliking the 
government of the Protector, began to withdraw them- 
selves' from Court, and resorting to London fell to 
secret consultation for redress of things.’’ This was 
towards the end of September, 1549. Somerset and his 
party, Cranmer, Sir John Thynne, his secretary, Cecil, 
Paget, and Petre in the meanwhile remained at Hamp- 
ton Court. 

It would seem that at the outset the Lords in London 
did not design any severe action against him, but in- 
tended rather to remonstrate with him for the short- 
comings of his administration, and the failure of his 
enterprises, and to urge that the late King’s will should 
be carried out, and that the executors whom he had 
nominated should be appointed to act as guardians 
of the kingdom during the minority of the King. 

But the news of what was brewing in London being 
secretly conveyed to the Protector, and doubtless in an 
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exaggerated form, filled him with vague alarm. He 
conjured up in his imagination that the Lords were not 
only seeking his overthrow, but perhaps plotting 
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against his life. He accordingly drew up a commission, 
or proclamation, for the King’s signature, copies of 
which were sent out in all directions, imploring his 
loving subjects to repair to Hampton Court to defend 
‘“his most royal person, and his entirely beloved 
uncle,’’ while at the same time printed handbills were 
disseminated in the neighbouring towns and villages, 
calling on them ‘‘ in the name of God and King Edward 
to rise to defend him and the Lord Protector against 
those who would depose the Lord Protector, and so 
endanger the King’s royal person,’’ and urging them 
to do so because he was the friend of the people, and 
the enemy of those who injured the poor commons by 
extortion and oppression. To the Lord Mayor and 
Corporation of London he sent a command to despatch 
a thousand men to his assistance, and to the 
Lieutenant of the Tower to admit no member of the 
Council within the gates. 

The next day, the 6th of October, preparations were 
made to put Hampton Court in a state of defence, and 
for once in its history the old palace assumed the aspect 
of a fortress. 

The moat, which on ordinary occasions was allowed 
to run low, was hastily filled; the gates were fortified, 
and on the battlements and towers and turrets every 
preparation was made for sustaining a siege. All the 
morning the din and hurry of martial preparation re- 
sounded through the palace. Edward himself tells us, 
in his own diary, that five hundred suits of, armour 
were brought down from the armoury, to arm the ser- 
vants and other men attendant on the Protector and 
himself, so that with the soldiers and guards there was 
a goodly body of men for defence. 

But as the day wore on, the uneasiness of the Pro- 
tector increased. No news, indeed, was brought of the 
approach of any hostile force; but Petre, whom he had 
despatched the day before to the Lords in London, ‘‘ to 
know for what cause they gathered their powers to- 
gether, and, if they meant to talk with him, that they 
should come in a peaceable manner,’’ and to treat for 
an amicable arrangement, had not yet returned, and 
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the delay began to excite serious suspicions in his 
mind. 

The summons of the criers whom he had sent out, 
and the proclamation he had circulated, had, it is true, 
been so far responded to, that a large crowd had col- 
lected in the outer Green Court; but that they had come 
rather out of curiosity than sympathy was evident 
enough. 
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Besides, rumours had reached him, which were too 
precise to be altogether devoid of truth, that the mem- 
bers of the Council in London had seized the Tower, 
displaced his Lieutenant, and installed an officer of 
their own; and that his messenger had been forcibly 
detained. 

There was evidently no time to lose; it would be 
hopeless to attempt to hold his own at Hampton Court 
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unless he could count on the surrounding population. 
Perhaps the sight of their young King might animate 
them to loyal enthusiasm and produce the desired effect. 
Edward was, therefore, hurried from his lodgings, and 
though it was already dark, and he was suffering from 
a cold, he was brought into the First Court, where the 
soldiers were drawn up in martial array. The scene 
must have been ai striking one, as the young and feeble 
King and his uncle emerged through the archway of the 
Clock Tower, with Cranmer, Paget, Cecil, and others, 
preceded by the heralds sounding a march on their 
trumpets, while the flare of the torches gleamed on the 
armour of the guards, who greeted them with cheers. 
Arrived at the Great Gate-house, where the heavy oak 
doors had been rolled open, Somerset and the King 
advanced to the stone bridge over the moat in front of 
the gate. 

History does not record what reception they gave 
their young sovereign when, at the bidding of his 
uncle, he addressed them, and said, ‘‘ I pray you, be 
good to us and our uncle.’’ Somerset himself then 
harangued them, imploring them to defend him, and 
warning them that it was the King chat was aimed at 
in the actions of the Council, and that if he fell he was 
determined not to fall alone, but that the King would 
fall also. 

So piteous and selfish an appeal was little calculated 
to arouse the enthusiasm of his hearers. It was re- 
ceived in complete silence; and Somerset, mortified and 
apprehensive, went back into the palace to ponder on 
the situation he was in. 

He soon arrived at the conclusion that the only thing 
to do was to fly to a place of greater security. So, in 
an hour or two after, at nine or ten o’clock at night, 
in spite of the feeble condition of Edward, he hurried 
him away, with all his people and guards, to Windsor 
Castle, 

Five days after he made an abject submission to his 
enemies, and was lodged a prisoner in the Tower; 
while Edward, who was probably not sorry to be re- 
leased from his tutelage, returned to Hampton Court— 
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or ’Ampton Court, as he preferred to write it—to ap- 
point Warwick, the Protector’s deadly enemy, Lord 
Great Master and Lord High Admiral. 

Edward was at this palace again in July, 1551, and 
this sojourn of the King’s at Hampton Court is memor- 
able for the issuing, on July 18th, by the Council of 
the famous proclamation addressed to the bishops, in- 
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viting them and their flocks ‘‘ to resort more dili- 
gently to common prayer than they had done, and 
especially to refrain their greedy appetites from that 
insatiable serpent, covetousness,’’ and warning them 
that the sweating sickness had been sent as a punish- 
ment for their sins. It is amusing to note the effron- 
tery here exhibited by the very men who were daily 
helping themselves in the coffers of the State, and were 
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characterized by the Protestant preacher, Thomas 
Lever, ‘‘ as fishers of money instead of men.”’ 

Heading the names attached to the proclamation is 
that of the Duke of Somerset, who was still allowed 
to be present at the deliberations of the Council on 
affairs of State; and he was present again on the 4th 
of October, on which occasion the King announced 
his intention of raising Warwick to the dignity of Duke 
of Northumberland, and of conferring the dukedom of 
Suffolk on the Marquis of Dorset. On the 11th of the 
same month, Somerset had the mortification of witness- 
ing, in the Great Hall of Hampton Court, the sump- 
tuous ceremonies that attended these promotions in the 
peerage. 

But more crushing troubles were in store for him. 
On the 7th Sir Thomas Palmer had preferred in secret 
his charges against Somerset; and on the 13th the 
King was informed of them, and hastily removed to 
Westminster. 

We will not inquire here into the truth of the accu- 
sations, nor into the fairness of the trial that followed. 
Suffice it to say that, after unsuspectingly attending 
the Councils at Hampton Court on October the 11th, 
12th, and 18th, he was arrested in the Council Chamber 
on the 16th of the same month, instantly sent to the 
Tower, and six weeks after found guilty of felony, and 
condemned to death. On the 22nd of January follow- 
ing, the King laconically notes in his diary, that his 
uncle ‘‘ had his head cut off upon Tower Hill, between 
eight and nine o’clock in the morning.’’ 


CHAPTER VIII. 


QUEEN MARY, KING PHILIP, AND THE 
PRINCESS ELIZABETH. 


Epwarp VI.’s last visit to Hampton Court took place 
in September, 1552; and two years after this, on the 
23rd of August, Queen Mary and Philip II., five days 
after they had made their public entry into London, and 
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Designed by Nicholas Dursian, a Frenchman, and put up in 1540, when 
Catherine Howard was spending her honeymoon at Hampton Court. 
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exactly a month after his arrival in England, retired to 
Hampton Court to spend their honeymoon. The King’s 
reception had not been very cordial, and he was, doubt- 
less, not sorry to remove from the capital, where the 
hostility universally exhibited to his attendants and 
followers, and the brawls which continually occurred, 
indicated what a deep ill-feeling existed between the 
two nations. 

Though Mary, even at this early period of their 
married life, was, if not repugnant, at any rate an 
object of indifference to him, he appears to have be- 
haved, for a short time at least, with some outward 
show of deference. A contemporary writer, who wrote 
to Spain from the spot, and whose report has been 
recently published, declares that he never left her side, 
always assisted her to mount and dismount, dined with 
her continually in public, and never failed to attend 
the services of the Church with her op feast days. Yet 
the account he gives of her shows what an unattractive 
bride she must have been. He describes her as ‘“‘ ugly, 
small, lean, with a pink and white complexion, no eye- 
brows, very pious and very badly dressed.”’ 

The visit must have been a gloomy one for both of 
them, for they remained in great retirement, allowing 
very few members of the Court to accompany them, and 
indulging in none of that magnificence, profusion, and 
pageantry which constantly followed the Tudor Court. 
This was set down by the people to Philip’s haughty 
Spanish exclusiveness, complaining that ‘‘ the hall- 
door within the court was constantly shut, so that no 
man might enter unless his errand were first known; 
which seemed strange to Englishmen that had not been 
used thereto.’’ No less disgust was excited by the nig- 
gardly table kept by the happy pair. Instead of cele- 
brating their marriage, as was the good old English 
custom, with feastings and festivities, to which all were 
welcome, they dined in private on maigre dishes—fish, 
buttered eggs, and oatmeal—another instance, so said 
the English, of morose churlishness. 

The King’s Spanish attendants, however, who 
accompanied him to England, naturally looked at the 
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question from a different point of view. They regarded 
the English as hopeless barbarians and _ incorrigible 
heretics, with whom it was impossible to associate as 
equals, and yet whom they dared not treat as inferiors. 
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Even the ladies disgusted them. According to the 
Spaniard quoted above, their dresses were of common 
and coarse material, and ill-made; they wore black 
stockings, and showed their legs even as far as the 
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knee; they were ugly and very ungraceful, especially 
when dancing, which with them consisted only of con- 
strained gestures, and shuffling gait. ‘‘ There is not 
a single Spanish gentleman,’’ he concludes, ‘‘ who 
would give a farthing for any of them, and they care 
equally little for the Spaniards. The English, in fact, 
hate us as they do the devil, and in that spirit they 
treat us. They cheat us in the town, and anyone ven- 
turing in the country is robbed.’’ 

This John Bull feeling’ was a constant cause of com- 
plaint by foreign visitors to England in Tudor days. 
‘‘ The English,’’ says a Frenchman who travelled here 
a year or two after, ‘‘ are great lovers of themselves 
and everything belonging to them, and think there are 
noi other men like themselves, and no other world but 
England. Whenever they see a handsome foreigner, 
they say that ‘ he looks like an Englishman,’’ and that 
it is a great pity he should not be an Englishman.’ ’’ 

As to banquets, our Spanish critic remarks, that 
‘“ the English have no other idea of a feast than eating 
and drinking; they understand no other way of enjoy- 
ing themselves.’’ And then he goes on to comment 
severely on the eighteen kitchens in the royal palace, 
and on the hundred sheep, twelve oxen, eighteen calves, 
and the tuns of beer—‘‘ so abundant that the winter 
flow of the river at Valladolid is not greater in quan- 
tity ’’—that were daily consumed on the royal table. 
This love of our ancestors for good cheer, in the reign 
of Queen Mary, is confirmed by another Frenchman 
who was in England soon after. ‘‘ The English,’’ says 
he, ‘‘ are great drunkards, and if an Englishman would 
treat you, he will say in his language, ‘ Will you drink 
a quart of Gascoyne, of Spanish, of Malmsey wine? ’ 
Their conversation is continually interspersed with 
phrases such as these: ‘ Drind iou,’ ‘ Iplaigiou,’ 
“Bigod sol drind iou agoud oin’ (meaning thereby: I 
drink to you, I pledge you, By God, I shall drink you 
a good wine).’’ Like the Spaniard, he censures them 
for the large quantities of beer they drink, and declares 
that in England ‘‘ there is no kind of order; the people 
are reprobates, and thorough enemies of good manners 
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and letters, for they do not know whether they belong 
to God or the devil, and their manners are very un- 
polite.”’ 

On the 3rd of April in the following year, 1555, 
Philip and Mary came again to Hampton Court, in 
which palace the Queen intended to have her confine- 
ment, which she fondly imagined was soon going to 
take place. According to the custom of that time, 
therefore, she retired entirely from public view, and 
for some weeks we hear little news from Court, except 
that, on the 8th of April, Courtenay was admitted to 
kiss hands before his departure for the Netherlands, 
and that the Duke of Alva spent a few days with 
Philip. 

In the meanwhile processions were organised and 
masses were said in London to draw down the Divine 
blessing upon the expected offspring, and ‘‘ a solemn 
prayer was made for King Philip and Queen Mary’s 
child, that it might be a male child, well-favoured and 
witty.’’ 

On the 23rd of April, being St. George’s Day, after 
a grand high mass in the Chapel Royal, King Philip, 
as Sovereign of the Order of the Garter, went with the 
Knights, and the Lords of the Council in their robes, 
in procession round the cloisters and courts of the 
palace, attended by heralds, and accompanied by the 
Lord Chancellor, and by Bishop Gardiner in his mitre, 
and followed by a crowd of noblemen and ecclesiastics, 
with acolytes bearing crosses and carrying tapers, 
thurifers swinging censers, and clerks and priests all 
in copes of cloth of gold and tissue. As they marched 
round the cloister of the old Inner Court (which stood 
on the site of the present Fountain Court) solemnly 
singing the hymn “‘ Salve festa dies,’’ the Queen looked 
down on them from the window of her bed-chamber, 
and watched them pass, so that she was seen by hun- 
dreds of spectators. This was considered a somewhat 
serious breach of etiquette, but it was, doubtless, done 
in order publicly to testify to Mary’s reverence for the 
ceremonies of the Catholic faith, and to refute the 
rumour then current that she was dead. 
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Immediately after this, the birth of the anxiously 
expected heir was believed at length to be imminent, 
and the greatest excitement prevailed in the palace. 
The nursery was got ready, midwives, nurses and 
rockers were engaged, and ‘‘ a cradle veri sumptuouslie 
and gorgeouslie trimmed ’’ was prepared; and on it 
were inscribed the verses : 

“* The child which thou to Marie, 
O Lord of might hast send, 


To England’s joie in health 
Preserve, keepe and defend.”’ 


Indeed, so completely confident were they as to the anti- 
cipated event, that not only were passports made out 
for the Queen’s messengers, who were to be the bearers 
of the joyful intelligence, but despatches were also pre- 
pared for the English ambassadors abroad, and letters 
for the continental sovereigns, announcing the fact of 
her Majesty’s safe delivery. 

These documents were signed by the King and Queen 
‘“ Given under our signet at our house of Hampton 
Court,’’ the date being left in blank to be filled in after- 
wards, and the word fil left unfinished, so that by the 
after addition of s or of le it would serve for a boy or 
a girl. One of these singular letters, however—namely, 
the one which was to be sent to Cardinal Pole—was 
more decidedly worded, and went so far as to settle the 
sex of the expected baby, informing him in express 
terms ‘‘ that God had been pleased, amongst his other 
benefits, to add the gladding of us with the happy de- 
livery of a Prince.’’ 

These curious evidences of the infatuation of the 
royal confidence may still be seen in the Record Office. 
At length, on the last day of the month, the glorious 
hour in which should be brought forth the hope of 
England and of the Catholic world was declared to 
have arrived. Messengers were despatched in advance 
to announce the happy event in London, where the 
news was received with the ringing of bells, the sing- 
ing of the ‘‘Te Deum ’”’ in several churches, the 
preaching of thanksgiving sermons, and the lighting 
of bonfires. Indeed, one devout priest went so far, in 
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his religious enthusiasm, as to describe the very ap- 
pearance of the child—‘‘ how fair, how beautiful and 
great a prince it was, as the like had not been seen.’’ 

The news even crossed the Channel to Antwerp, 
where the great bell of the Cathedral was set ringing, 
salutes were fired by the vessels in the river for the 
actual birth, and the English mariners supplied by the 
Regent with a hundred crowns to drink the health of 
the new-born prince. 

But, as Machyn observes, ‘‘ the morrow after, yt 
was torned ordur ways, to the plesur of God.’’ No 
child had been born; and suspicion began to arise that 
some very considerable mistake had been made. Still 
Mary herself had no misgivings. So religious proces- 
sions were ordered, and up and down marched the 
priests ‘‘ through city and suburb, park and square; 
torches flared along Cheapside at midnight behind the 
Holy Sacrament, and five hundred poor men and women 
from the almshouses walked two and two, telling their 
beads on their withered fingers. Then all the boys of 
all the schools were set in motion, and the ushers and 
the masters came after them; clerks, canons, bishops, 
mayor, aldermen, officers of guilds. Such marching, 
such chanting, such praying, was never seen or heard 
before or since in London streets.’’ 


CHAPTER IX. 
RECONCILIATION OF MARY AND ELIZABETH. 


Ir was at this juncture that Elizabeth arrived at the 
palace, having been sent for hy the Queen, 
perhaps that she might be a witness of the 
birth, and because that event would probably 
terminate the political intrigues that had _ hitherto 
found a centre in her. Philip also wished to be con- 
ciliatory towards her, partly because he hoped by that 
means to ingratiate himself with the English people, 
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and partly perhaps with a view to eventually making 
her his wife, if, as he probably suspected would be the 
case, Mary should after all be childless, and not. live 
long. Mary also, on the advice of Philip, had at length 
made up her mind to pardon her sister, against whom, 
in spite of strong suspicion, nothing treasonable had 
ever yet been proved. 

Bedingtield, under whose custody she was at Wood- 
stock, had. received orders on the 17th of April to bring 
her with all speed to Court, with her servants and 
guards; and the party set out on the journey, with 
every precaution, on the 25th, arriving four days after 
at Hampton Court. But if Elizabeth had expected that 
her sister intended at once to pardon her and receive 
her in a way befitting the heiress to the throne, she 
was disappointed. For, instead of being brought in 
state through the principal entrance and ushered into 
the royal presence, Bedingfield and his guards con- 
ducted her like a prisoner to a back gate, whence she 
was taken to the apartments assigned to her, and 
closely guarded. The room she occupied was in the 
Water Gallery, which is shown on the right in the 
engraving on the preceding page, and which was 
doubtless selected on account of its isolation from the 
rest of the building. All communication with anyone 
was forbidden, and for a day or two she only saw 
her own bed-chamber women and Bedingfield. 

But on the 1st or 2nd of May ai message came from 
the Queen directing her to prepare herself to receive 
Philip, and to attire herself in the most splendid robe 
she possessed. 

Of what passed at the interview—the first that ever 
took place between these two illustrious persons, who 
were destined afterwards to become such deadly 
enemies—we have no record. The King came to the 
Princess’s apartment by a private passage or cloister ; 
and the visit was kept so profound a secret that none 
except those immediately concerned knew it had taken 
place at all, and no mention has ever been made: of it 
by any English historian. Information of it, however, 
reached the French and Venetian ambassadors, from 
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whom nothing: that happened in the palace could be 
concealed, and they duly reported it to their respective 
Courts. 

We may assume that the impression made on the 
King by Elizabeth was a favourable one, as his subse- 
quent conduct proves, though there is nothing to sup- 
port the conjecture of some authors that he fell in love 
with her. 

After the King’s visit, Elizabeth was suffered to re- 
main for about a fortnight in dismal solitude, being 
permitted neither to go out nor to receive any visitors. 
Her great-uncle, however, Lord William Howard, was 
allowed to see her, and ‘‘ used her very honourably, 
condoled with her, and raised her dejected spirits with 
comfortable speeches,’’ and promised her that he would 
use his influence to procure her an interview with some 
of the Council. This exactly fell in with Mary’s view, 
who thought that thereby her sister might be induced 
to throw herself on her mercy and acknowledge her 
guilt. 

But nothing was further from Elizabeth’s mind than 
to retreat at this time from the high position of injured 
innocence, which she had assumed throughout her 
troubles. Accordingly, when Stephen Gardiner, Bishop 
of Winchester, soon after presented himself, with Petre 
and Lords Arundel and Shrewsbury, she at once divined 
their object, and was a match for their manoeuvring. 
With great humility, we are told, they ‘‘ humbled 
themselves before her Grace; and she was not behind 
them in courtesy, but lovingly saluted them again; ”’ 
and, without waiting to hear their mission, she ad- 
dressed them first. ‘‘ My honourable Lords,’’ said she, 
‘““T am glad with all my heart to see you, for methinks 
I have been kept a great while from you desolately 
alone. Committed to the hands of a strict keeper, my 
humble request is to all your Lordships, that you would 
be the happy instrument of my further enlargement. 
It is not unknown to you what I have suffered now a 
long time; I beseech you, therefore, to take me into 
your loving consideration.’?’ When she had spoken, 
the bishop, kneeling down, answered by saying, ‘‘ Let 
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me request your Grace but to submit yourself to the 
Queen, and then I doubt not but that you shall pre- 
sently enjoy an happy issue of your desires.’’ But if 
he thought that in this way he could extort the avowal 
which she had with innate sagacity persistently refused 
to make, he was much mistaken. ‘‘ No,’’ she replied, 
‘* rather than I will so do, I will lie in prison all the 
days of my life. If ever I have offended her Majesty 
in thought, word, or deed, then not mercy but the law 
is that which I desire. If I yield, I should then against 
myself confess a fault which was never on my part in- 
tended, by occasion whereof the King and Queen may 
then justly conceive an evil opinion of me. No, no, my 
Lords,’’ she continued, ‘‘ it were much better for me 
to lie in prison for the truth, than to be at liberty, 
suspected by my Prince.’’ 

Her answer was carried to the Queen, and the next 
day Gardiner and his colleagues came again, and 
kneeling before her, told her that ‘‘ The Queen mar- 
velled at her boldness in refusing to confess her offence, 
so that it might seem as if her Majesty had wrongfully 
imprisoned her Grace.’’ ‘‘ No,’’ answered Elizabeth, 
‘“T never had such a thought; it may please her 
Majesty to punish me as she thinketh good.”’ ‘‘Well,’’ 
replied Gardiner, ‘‘ her Majesty willeth me to tell you, 
that you must tell another tale before you are set at 
liberty.”’ ‘‘ Alas!’ rejoined Elizabeth, ‘‘ I had rather 
be here in custody, with honesty and truth, than abroad 
suspected of her Majesty. And this which I have said, 
I will stand to, for I will never belie myself.’’ ‘‘ Why, 
then,’’ said Gardiner, ‘‘ your Grace hath the advantage 
of me and the rest of the Lords, for your long and 
wrong imprisonment.’’ ‘‘ What advantage I had,’’ she 
answered, ‘‘ God and your own conscience can best tell, 
and here before Him I speak it, for that dealing which 
I have had amongst you I seek no remedy, but pray 
that God may forgive you all.’’ ‘‘ Amen, amen,’’ said 
he; and so they departed, ‘‘ she being fast locked up 
again.”’ 

A week elapsed before anything further happened. 
But at the end of that time, one night at ten o’clock, 
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Elizabeth suddenly received a message that she was to 
go at once to the Queen. Such a summons at that late 
hour was enough to fill even her stout heart with 
apprehension. While she hastily prepared herself for 
the meeting, visions of imprisonments, visions of the 
rack, possibly of murder or the scaffold, floated before 
her imagination; and she begged her ladies and atten- 
dants to offer up their prayers on her behalf, for she 
could not tell whether they would ever see her again. 

At the foot of the stairs of her apartment, Elizabeth, 
accompanied by her ladies in waiting, was met by 
Bedingfield and Mistress Clarence, a lady in waiting 
to the Queen, who conducted her across the garden, 
while her gentlemen ushers and grooms went before 
her, carrying torches, and led her up the privy stair 
to the Queen’s lodgings. There her !adies and gentle- 
men were commanded to remain while Mary’s confiden- 
tial attendant ushered her into the Queen’s bedroom 
where her Majesty was. 

Everything had been done so far to impress the 
imagination and play upon the fears of Elizabeth; and 
the same course was followed now. When Elizabeth 
entered the room she found Mary alone, seated on a 
chair of State, to receive her not as a sister, scarcely 
even as a queen, but rather as a judge. 

Nearly eighteen months had passed since they had 
met, but the lapse of time had done little to soften 
the feeling of resentment and aversion with which the 
elder sister regarded the younger; and their meeting 
now was rather due to policy than any feeling of for- 
giveness. The Princess curtseyed three times as she 
advanced, and then, falling on her knees, ‘‘ she desired 
God to preserve her Majesty, not mistrusting but that 
she should prove herself as true a subject towards her 
Majesty as ever did any, and even so desired her 
Majesty to judge her; and said that she should not 
find her to the contrary whatever report otherwise had 
gone of her.”’ 

But the Queen answered sharply, ‘‘ Then you will 
not confess yourself to be a delinquent, I see; but 
rather stand stoutly on your truth. I pray God your 
truth may become manifest.’? ‘‘If not,” said the 
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Princess, ‘‘ I will request for neither favour nor pardon 
at your Majesty’s hands.’’ ‘‘ Well, then,’’ answered 
the Queen, ‘‘ you stand so stiffly on your truth, belike 
you have been wrongfully punished and imprisoned.”’ 
‘*T cannot and must not say so to your Majesty,’’ was 
Elizabeth’s adroit reply. ‘‘ Why then, belike you will 
report it so to others? ’’ rejoined Mary. ‘‘ Not so, an 
please your Majesty,’’ answered she; ‘‘ I have borne 
and must bear the burden myself; and if I may but 
enjoy your Majesty’s good opinion of me,.I shall be 
the better enabled to bear it still, and I pray God when 
I shall cease to be one of your Majesty’s truest and 
loyal subjects, that then I may cease to be at all.’’ 

The Queen had not been more successful in extorting 
an avowal from her sister than the Lord Chancellor. 
She only muttered in Spanish, ‘‘ Sabe Dois ’’—‘‘ God 
knows ’’ — and then, according to Leti, added, 
‘‘ Whether innocent or guilty I forgive you,’’ and, 
turning aside, left her to be conveyed to her former 
custody. 

Thus terminated this famous interview, and with it 
ended Elizabeth’s imprisonment. A week after she 
was set at liberty, and henceforth she was allowed to 
have her separate establishment, and was treated with 
the deference belonging to the heiress to the throne. 

It has been said by the best authorities, both Foxe 
and Heywood, that during this conversation Philip was 
concealed behind the arras, and witnessed what passed. 
This is by no means unlikely; but the inference that 
he did ‘so in order to be at hand to protect Elizabeth 
from any unseemly violence from her sister, is an 
absurdly gratuitous assumption. That Philip should 
have played the eavesdropper is only consonant with 
the tortuousness of his character. In fact, he seems, 
during his short residence at Hampton Court, to have 
been always creeping and sneaking about the passages 
of the palace. One morning he was walking in the 
Maids of Honour’s Gallery, and noticing, as he passed, 
a small window which admitted daylight into the bed- 
room of Lady Magdalen Dacre, a lovely girl of sixteen, 
he peeped in. Seeing that she was at her toilet, he took 
the liberty of throwing open the casement and putting 
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his arm through. But the beautiful English maid of 
honour was not disposed to suffer such an impertinence 
from the Spanish King. She seized a stick that was in 
the corner close by her, and gave him such a blow 
that he hastily withdrew his arm, and hurried away. 

These events took place about the last week in May, 
by which time the belief that the Queen was about to 
become a mother no longer existed in the minds of 
anyone except the Queen herself. Week after week 
passed by, and no child appeared. Processions, prayers, 
masses were offered up, but in vain; and whispers now 
began to be heard that after all she never would have 
a child; and that she was fast hastening to her grave. 

At first those about her found it difficult to convince 
her. But slowly and irresistibly the dreadful truth 
began to dawn on her mind, and all her hopes gave 
way, one by one, in an agony of pain and despair. 
Her only consolation was prayer; the book of devotions 
she used at this time is still in existence, worn and 
fingered at the pages on which are found the prayers 
for the unity of the Church and the safe delivery of a 
woman with child. The accounts transmitted by the 
foreign ambassadors to their respective Courts present 
a deplorable picture of her condition. For weeks she 
would lie in her bed without speaking, like one dead. 
Then she would sit for whole days on the floor, huddled 
up, with her knees against her face, her whole body 
swollen with disease, her countenance distorted and 
haggard, and her mind shaken with the ruin of all 
her hopes. 

This aspect of affairs could not but conduce to the 
advantage of Elizabeth, who, now that she was at 
liberty, found herself treated with respect and con- 
sideration by the courtiers, who turned towards her as 
the rising sun. When they came to the receptions, 
which she was now allowed to give, they went on 
bended knee to kiss her hand, and even the Papal 
Nuncio and Philip were observed to make obeisance 
before her. Yet she never wavered from her accus- 
tomed circumspection, nor behaved so as to excite the 
hostility of her susceptible sister. On the contrary, 
she affected the most complete submission to her 
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wishes, professed herself a fervent Catholic, attended 
maiss in the Royal Chapel, and received the Com- 
munion from the hands of Gardiner. It was at this 
period that, when cross-examined by Mary as to her 
faith in transubstantiation, she is supposed to have 
eluded the difficulty by replying :— 

“* Christ’s was the word that spake it ; 

He took the bread and brake it; 


And what his word did make it, 
That I believe and take it.”’ 


Yet she was ill at ease at Court; and when Mary, 
wearied with disappointment and sickness, removed, 
after four months’ seclusion, on the 8rd of August, for 
a few days to the neighbouring house at Oatlands, 
Elizabeth asked to be allowed to retire from Court, 
a request which was willingly granted. As the Queen 
was going through the park to enter her barge, which 
was ready at the water side to take her up the river, 
she met a poor man on crutches, who, on seeing her, 
threw away his crutches for joy, and ran after her. 
She was so touched by this incident, which she perhaps 
thought akin to a miracle, that she ordered him a 
reward from the privy purse. 


CHAPTER X. 
QUEEN ELIZABETH AT HOME. 


Durine the reign of Queen Elizabeth, though Hamp- 
ton Court was frequently inhabited by her Majesty and 
the Court, it was not the scene of any events of great 
historic interest; for the Queen reserved it almost ex- 
clusively as a residence to which she might retire in 
times of festivity, or for short seasons of rest and 
quiet. She made her first visit here, after her accession, 
io the year 1559, when she had been on the throne 
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about nine months, and the questions of her marriage 
and the uncertainty of the succession were beginning 
to cause great anxiety to her advisers. Their atten- 
tion was already directed to the Earl of Arran, the 
Duke of Chatelherault’s eldest son, who, as a Protes- 
tant and a member of the Royal House of Scotland, 
appeared to Cecil and other English statesmen a most 
suitable consort for Elizabeth. Their view was that, 
if a match could be got up between him and Elizabeth, 
that union of the English and Scottish crowns which 
had so long been the aim of English statesmen, could 
be effected at one stroke; while at the same time a 
severe and effective blow would be dealt at the preten- 
sions of Marie Stuart, who by the death of Henri II. 
had just become Queen Consort of France. 

This scheme appears to have approved itself to 
Elizabeth, who told Quadra, the Spanish ambassador, 
that ‘‘ she would take a husband that would make the 
King of France’s head ache.’’ 

Accordingly Arran, who had just escaped from 
France, and was hiding in Switzerland, was invited 
over to England; and visited by the Queen at Cecil’s 
house in the Strand, where he lay concealed; and at the 
end of August he was brought down secretly to the 
neighbourhood of Hampton Court, to have another 
interview with the Queen. He would seem to have 
come from some hiding-place on the Surrey side of the 
river, perhaps at East Molesey, and to have crossed the 
river, and landed on the towing-path near the old Water 
Gallery. Here he was met by Cecil, who admitted him 
into the Queen’s Private Garden, where a clandestine 
meeting took place between him and her Majesty. The 
interview lasted some time; but whatever may have 
passed, it did not tend to confirm Elizabeth in the pro- 
posed match. Arran was a man of very narrow intel- 
lect, and, what probably weighed not less with the 
Queen, totally devoid of any personal beauty or accom- 
plishments. Decidedly he was not the man for her; 
he might be useful as a political tool, but as a sharer 
of her crown she would not have him at any price. 
‘‘ She would never,’’ as she told the Spanish ambas- 
sador, ‘‘ have a husband who would sit all day by the 
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fireside. When she married, it should be a man who 
could ride and hunt and fight.’’ 

Another interview with him, probably also at Hamp- 
ton Court, only strengthened her earlier impression; 
and not all the exhortations of her Council, nor the 
prospect of the union of the two crowns and the damage 
to the cause of the Guises, could bend her from her 
purpose. 

Thus was the first aspirant to the hand of the Virgin 
Queen dismissed. In all these transactions the greatest 
secrecy was observed. Not only were all the letters and 
despatches to the Queen’s agents in the North written 
in ciphers, which were continually being altered, and 
intrusted only to messengers on whom the greatest re- 
liance could be placed, but the negotiations were kept 
a secret, even from many members of the Council. 

So successful were these schemes, that Noailles, the 
French ambassador, whom it most concerned to know 
Arran’s movements, was kept entirely in ignorance, not 
merely of the underhandi part the Queen was playing in 
Scotland, and of her interview with the earl, hut even 
of his passage through England, until two months 
after. 

On the 6th day of September, five days after Arran 
left Hampton Court, Noailles came down from London 
to pick up the news at Court, and see and confer with 
Elizabeth. One of the first topics that he touched on 
was the escape of Arran from France, and he expressed 
a hope, on the part of the King of France, that if the 
earl should come to England, he might at once be 
arrested. Elizabeth answered, without betraying any 
discomposure, that she had no news of him, but that 
if he should fall into her power, the King might rest 
assured she would do what he wished. His diplomacy, 
in fact, was in every way baffled by the cunning of the 
young Queen; and he himself admitted that he was 
quite disconcerted by the way in which, whenever she 
was in a difficulty, she turned it off with a laugh. 

De Quadra, the Spanish ambassador, was not one to 
be so easily deceived. He had, as he boasted to his 
master, Philip II., his spies everywhere, even about the 
Queen’s person, and he knew everything she did and 
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every ward she said; so much so, that he was able to 
announce: Arran’s arrival in England to the Spanish 
Court almost so soon as it was known to Elizabeth and 
Cecil. 

Nevertheless, she still continued to reject all suitors 
for her hand, and Hans Casimir, the eldest son of the 
Elector Palatine, who, as a Protestant, ventured to be 
very sanguine of success, fared no better than several 
other would-be husbands of the Catholic faith. 

In answer to his proposal, she sent him an evasive 
and scarcely encouraging answer; but the duke, deter- 
mined not to miss the chance of the greatest match in 
Europe through any faint-heartedness, and confident 
in his personal charms, requested Melville, the Queen 
of Scots’ agent, who in the spring of the year 1564 was 
on a visit to the Electoral Court, and about to pass 
through England on his way to Scotland, to convey his 
portrait to the Virgin Queen. Melville, however, who 
was convinced that Elizabeth would not entertain the 
match, only consented to be the bearer of the picture 
on condition of his being also furnished with those of 
his father and mother and whole family, and with a 
diplomatic commission of such a nature that he might 
be enabled to introduce the subject incidentally, and as 
if without design. 

When the envoy arrived in England, apparently in 
the month of April, the Queen was at Hampton Court, 
whither he went to have an audience with her. During 
their intercourse Melville. who was an adroit diplo- 
matist, took an opportunity of warmly praising the 
German Protestant Princes, and especially of eulogizing 
the Elector Palatine. On which the Queen observed 
that he ‘‘had reason to extol that prince, for he (the 
Prince) had written very favourably of him (Melville), 
and that he fain would have retained him longer in his 
service.’’ To this Melville replied, ‘‘ that he was loath 
to quit the elector; and to have the better remembrance 
of him, he had requested to have his picture, with those 
of his wife, and all his sons and daughters, to carry 
home to Scotland.’’ ‘‘ So soon,’’ says Melville, ‘‘ as 
she heard me mention the pictures, she inquired if I 
had the picture of Duke Casimir, desiring to see it.’’ 
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But Melville, prepared with an answer calculated to 
disarm suspicion, told her he had left the pictures in 
London, and that he was going on thence at once to 
Scotland. On this, Elizabeth said he should not go till 
she had seen them, and told him to bring them down 
to her at Hampton Court. 

So the next day he delivered them all to her, when 
she said she desired to keep them all night, and ap- 
pointed a meeting with him the next morning in her 
garden, in the meanwhile asking Lord Robert Dudley 
to give his opinion of the picture of Duke Casimir. 
His lordship’s criticism of his rival was doubtless not 
over favourable; for when Melville met the Queen on 
the following morning, ‘‘ she caused them,’’ says he, 
‘to be delivered all unto me, giving me thanks for the 
sight of them. I offered unto her Majesty all of the 
pictures, so she would let me have the old elector’s and 
his lady’s (a sly way of trying to get her to retain the 
portrait of the duke only), but she would have none of 
them. I had also sure intelligence that first and last, 
she despised the said Duke Casimir. Therefore I did 
write back from London to his father and him in cipher, 
dissuading them to meddle any more in that marriage.’’ 

A few months after this, Melville returned to the 
English Court as the accredited agent of Mary Queen 
of Scots, who despatched him with the especial object 
of pacifying Elizabeth, and apologizing for the angry 
letter she had written when the English Queen had 
offered her Lord Robert Dudley as a husband. During 
his stay of nine days, which were mostly spent at 
Hampton Court, Elizabeth saw him every day, and 
sometimes three times a day, before noon, in the after- 
noon, and after supper, and their colloquies frequently 
turned on the Queen of Scots, with regard to whom 
Elizabeth was very curious, and for whom she pro- 
fessed the greatest affection. ‘‘ She expressed a great 
desire to see her; and because their so-much-to-be- 
desired meeting could not hastily be brought to pass, 
she appeared with great delight to look upon her 
Majesty’s picture. She took me,’’ continues the envoy, 
‘“to her bedchamber, and opened a little cabinet, 
wherein were divers little pictures wrapped within 
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paper, and their names written with her own hand upon 
the papers. Upon the first that she took up was written 
“My Lord’s picture.’ I held the candle, and pressed 
to see that picture so named; she appeared loath to let 
me see it, yet my importunity prevailed for a sight 
thereof, and I found it to be the Earl of Leicester’s 
picture.’’ Melville then asked her to !et him have it to 
take home with him to his queen, but she refused, 
alleging that she had but one picture of his; whereupon 
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he, seeing Leicester at the furthest part of the chamber 
with Cecil, said to her, ‘‘ You have here the original! ”’ 
After that Elizabeth took out Mary’s miniature and 
kissed it, and Melville kissed her hand as an acknow- 
ledgment ‘‘ of the great love evidenced therein to his 
mistress.’’? But as it was now late, she made an 
appointment with him to meet her next morning at 
eight o’clock. 
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The place appointed was the garden, where she was 
accustomed to take every morning, at that hour, a 
brisk walk, ‘* to catch her a heate in the colde morn- 
ings’’; though, when the public eye was on her, she 
was careful not to fall into the vulgarity of quick 
walking, but ‘‘ she, who was the very image of majesty 
and magnificence, went slowly and marched with leisure, 
and with a certain grandity rather than gravity.” 
Elizabeth, indeed, appears to have been very fond of 
her gardens at Hampton Court, and had them well kept 
up and frequently improved. 

Visitors in her reign tell us that they were especially 
noted for the ‘*‘ sundry towers, or rather bowers for 
places of recreation and solace, and for sundry other 
uses,’’ which were placed at various points in the 
gardens; and for ‘‘ the rosemary so nailed and planted 
to the walls as to cover them entirely, which is a 
manner exceeding common in England,’’ and “laid 
out with various other plants, which are trained, inter- 
twined and trimmed in so wonderful a manner, and in 
such extraordinary shapes, that the like could not 
easily be found.’’ In her reign, also, numerous plants 
hitherto unknown were introduced. Harrison, in his 
“* Description of England,’’ says, ‘‘If you looke into 
our gardens annexed to our houses, how wonderfullie 
is their beautie increased, not onelie with floures and 
varieties of curious and costlie workmanship, but also 
with rare and medicinal hearbes sought up in the land 
within these fortie yeares.’’ And after describing his 
own garden, he goes on, ‘‘ If therefore my little plot, 
void of all art in keeping, be so well furnished, what 
shall we think of those of Hampton Court, Nonesuch, 
etc?” 

But there is no occasion to dwell on the aspect of the 
gardens; their general state and appearance were not 
much different from what they had been in her father’s 
time, and besides, Bacon, who knew the place well, has 
given us in his delightful essay the very picture of what 
they were. 

In this interview in the garden, and in various others 
which Melville had with Elizabeth during his visit to 
Hampton Court, every sort of topic was touched upon, 
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Mary having particularly instructed her envoy ‘to 
leave matters of gravity sometimes, and cast in merry 
purposes, lest she should be wearied, she being well 
informed of that queen’s natural temper. Theretore,’’ 
proceeds he, ‘‘ in declaring my observations of the cus- 
toms of Dutchland, Poland and Italy, the buskins of 
the women were not forgot, and what country weed 
(dress) I thought best becoming gentlewomen.”’ His 
sagacity was soon shown not to have been at fault, for 
Elizabeth, entering readily into the topic, assured him 
that she had clothes of every sort; and gave proof of 
it by appearing, thenceforward, every day in dresses of 
different fashions; one day the French, another the 
English, another the Italian, and so on, asking him 
which became her best. Melville, who was a skilled 
flatterer, answered, in his judgment, the Italian dress, 
an opinion which he says, ‘‘ I found pleased her well, 
for she delighted to show her golden-coloured hair, 
wearing a caul and bonnet as they do in Italy. Her 
hair was more reddish than yellow, curled in appear- 
ance naturally.’’ 

Her fondness for attiring herself in fantastical dresses 
is well exemplified by the curious portrait of her painted 
by Zucchero about this time, and still to be seen at 
Hampton Court, in which she wears a long loose dress 
of thin white material, embroidered all over with 
flowers and birds, and edged with lace. On her head 
is a high conical cap, or head-dress, and she has shoes 
of blue and white, embroidered with gold, and trimmed 
with blue braid. 

Of her hair, which in all her portraits is carefully 
crimped and curled, she was particularly vain. 

‘« She next desired to know of me,’’ continues the 
envoy, ‘‘ what colour of hair was reputed the best, and 
whether my queen’s hair or hers was best; and which 
of them was the fairest?’’ To this he cleverly 
answered, ‘‘ The fairness of them both was not their 
worst fault.” But she would not be put off by so 
ambiguous a compliment, and begged him again to 
declare which he thought the fairest. Upon which he 
replied, ‘‘ You are the fairest queen in England, and 
mine is the fairest queen in Scotland.’’ But still she was 
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not satisfied. Melville, however, out of loyalty, could not 
be prevailed upon, even with all his desire to flatter 
Elizabeth, to give her the preference over his own divine 
queen, and would only say, ‘‘ they are both the fairest 
ladies in their countries; your Majesty is whiter, but 
my queen is very lovely.’’ After chat she inquired 
‘‘ which of them was of the highest stature? ’’ To 
which he answered, ‘‘ My queen.’’ ‘‘ Then,’’ said 
Elizabeth triumphantly, ‘‘ she is too high, for I myself 
am neither too high nor too low!’’ She next asked 
what exercises she used. ‘*] answered,’’ says the 
envoy, ‘‘ that when I received my despatch, the queen 
was lately come from the Highland hunting : that when 
her more serious affairs permitted, she was taken up 
with reading of histories: that sometimes she recreated 
herself in playing upon the lute and virginals.’’ On 
which Elizabeth asked ‘‘ if she played well?’’ ‘‘Reason- 
ably well for a queen,’’ was his discreet reply. 

This turn in their conversation seems to have 
suggested to Elizabeth that she might as well take the 
opportunity of showing off before Mary’s agent her 
skill in music, an accomplishment of which she was 
especially vain. 

That same day, accordingly, by a carefully-prepared 
accident, Lord Hunsdon took Melville into a quiet gallery 
of the palace to hear some music, where, though he 
said he durst not avow it, they might hear the Queen 
play upon the virginals. ‘‘ After I had hearkened 
awhile,’ says Melville, ‘‘ I took by the tapestry that 
hung before the door of the chamber, and seeing her 
back was towards the door, I entered within the 
chamber, and stood a pretty space, hearing her play 
excellently well; but she left off immediately, so soon 
as she turned her about and saw me. She appeared to 
be surprised to see me, and came forward, seeming to 
strike me with her hand, alleging that she used not 
to play before men, but when she was solitary to 
shun melancholy. She asked me ‘how I came there ’ 
I answered, ‘as I was walking with my Lord of 
Hunsdon, as we passed by the chamber-door, I heard 
such melody as ravished me, whereby I was drawn 
in, ere I knew how, excusing my fault of homeli- 
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ness, as being brought up in the Court of France, where 
such freedom was allowed ;’ declaring myself willing to 
endure what kind of punishment her Majesty should be 
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pleased to inflict upon me, for so great an offence. Then 
she sat down low upon a cushion, and I upon my knees 
by her, but with her own hand she gave me a cushion to 
lay under my knee, which at first I refused, but she com- 
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pelled me to take it. She inquired whether my queen or 
she played best? In that I found myself obliged to give 
her the praise.” 

Elizabeth was equally fond of the lute, “on which,” says 
Camden, “she played very handsomely.” She and Leicester 
were on one occasion found by Norfolk sitting on the floor 
together in the Privy Chamber, listening to a boy playing on 
that instrument. Sometimes she used to sing to the ladies 
and gentlemen of the Court; and once, after she had been 
entertaining them in this way at Hampton Court, some of 
those who had been present fell into a discussion as to the 
merits of the performance. Most of the company con: 
mended it, but Lord Oxford, Burghley’s son-in-law, on the 
contrary, protested, “By the blood of G—, that she had 
the worst of voyce, and did everything with the worst grace 
that ever any woman did.” This disparaging judgment was 
reported to the Queen and Council, and Oxford had cause 
to rue his rash freedom of speech, for it formed one of the 
charges against him when he was committed to the Tower 
not long after. 

At the same time she loved music for its own sake, as well 
as for its being a fascinating female accomplishment. For, 
to whichever of her palaces she went, there was always a 
great number of musicians in attendance, such as trumpeters, 
lute-players, harpers, sackbutt and flute-players, and many 
others, to the number of a hundred, who played while the 
Queen dined or supped, and on State occasions at banquets, 
balls, and masquerades. In her own chapel, also, she was 
very particular that the music should be of the very best. 
Four sets of singing boys were maintained on the royal 
establishment, and royal warrants were issued “to take up 
apt and sweet children” to be instructed in the art of sing- 
ing, who were carefully trained. Her organist, Dr. Tye, “‘a 
peevish and humoursome man,” sometimes played in such 
a fashion that she sent the verger to tell him that he played 
out of tune, whereupon he sent her word that “ her ears were 
out of tune.” At Hampton Court she had a great many 
musical instruments, among them one entirely of glass, 
except the strings. She seems to have maintained her pre- 
dilection for music to the end, for Hawkins declares, in his 
“History of Music,” that “in the hour of her departure she 
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ordered her musicians into her chamber, and died hearing 
them.” 

To return to Melville and the Queen. Although he told 
her he was anxious to get back to Scotland, she insisted on 
detaining him two days after the interview just described, 
“that I might,” says he, “see her dance, as I was afterwards 
informed. Which being done, she inquired at once whether 
she or my queen danced best? I answered, my queen 
danced not so high or disposedly as she did.” 

Next morning Melville was conveyed by Leicester in his 
barge from Hampton Court to London, and, as they were 
being rowed down the river, Leicester asked him what the 
Queen of Scots thought of him and of the proposition that 
he should marry her. ‘“ Whereunto I answered,” says Mel- 
ville, “very coldly, as I had been by my queen commanded. 
Then he began to purge himself of so proud a pretence as 
to marry so great a queen, declaring that he did not esteem 
himself worthy to wipe her shoes, and that the invention of 
that proposition of marriage proceeded from Mr. Cecil, his 
secret enemy; ‘For if I,’ said he, ‘should have appeared 
desirous of that marriage, I should have offended both 
queens, and lost their favour.’” 


CHAPTER XI. 
QUEEN ELIZABETH’S CONFERENCES AND ENTERTAINMENTS. 


In the autumn of 1568, when the conference for the trial 
of the differences between Mary Queen of Scots, now a 
prisoner in England, and her subjects, had been adjourned 
from York to London, Elizabeth was residing at Hampton 
Court, and here a council was summoned on the 3oth of 
October, to decide on what should be the future course of 
proceedings. 

Hitherto Elizabeth seems to have sincerely sympathized 
with her unfortunate cousin, and to have desired a result 
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which might lead to her reconciliation with the rebel lords 
and her restoration to her throne. But the news which 
reached her about this time was beginning to work a change 
in her feelings. She heard with alarm that the excitement 
among her Catholic subjects was increasing, that the chival- 
rous interest aroused in the northern counties in Mary’s 
cause was rising to a dangerous pitch, and that the Duke of 
Norfolk was intriguing to marry her. Cecil immediately 
took advantage of this mood to further his designs ; so that 
a few days before the Council met he was able to congratu- 
late himself that the Queen of Scots would not “ be advanced 
to greater credit than her cause will deserve,” and that the 
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disposition of his mistress was now “rather to put her back 
than to further her.” 

The effect of this was at once apparent on the meeting of 
the Council. It was then determined that Murray should 
be induced by promise of protection and countenance, to 
produce his alleged proofs of his Queen’s guilt, that at the 
same time Mary should be informed how desirous Elizabeth 
was that the investigation “should have some good end” ; 
but that “because this manner of proceeding cannot be so 
secretly used, but that knowledge thereof will by some 
means come to the Queen of Scots,” precautions should be 
taken against her escaping by removing her to Tutbury, a 
place of great security, as soon as the Regent consented 
“to show and make proof of the Queen of Scots’ guiltiness 
for the murder of her husband.” 
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While the conference was holding its sittings in London, 
and Murray was putting in the accusations against Queen 
Mary ; while Lennox was appearing, contrary to the under- 
standing, and appealing for judgment against her ; and while 
her commissioners, Lord Herries and Bishop Ross, were 
denouncing this and other breaches of the engagements, 
Elizabeth remained at her palace in the country, giving 
audiences to La Mothe Fénélon, the newly-appointed am- 
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bassador from the French Court; and to M. le Cardinal 
de Chatillon, brother of Coligny, the envoy of Condé and 
the Huguenots, with equal distinction. On his first visit, 
La Mothe was met with all the customary pomp at the 
foot of the great stairs, and thence conducted through the 
Great Hall to the Presence Chamber, where he was ushered 
before Elizabeth, who was seated in her chair of State. She 
conversed with him for upwards of an hour on the state of 
parties in France and the affairs of Spain and Scotland. 

M. de Chatillon, who sought an audience of her a few 
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days after, was received with similar cordiality, though less 
formality. He found her in the park hunting; she dis- 
mounted, and went with him into a cottage close by, and 
there they had a long and intimate conference. 

La Mothe’s second interview was as unconventional: for 
he was admitted alone into the Queen’s Privy Chamber, 
where she received him without ceremony, reclining on a 
couch in a charming undress, excusing herself by telling 
him she had had an accident when out driving in her coach. 
La Mothe was an adroit flatterer and courtier, and soon 
ingratiated himself with her. He praised her appearance, 
hinted that all the princes of Europe desired her hand, 
and listened with becoming interest and composure to her 
account of Alva’s insolence in writing her a familiar letter, 
which she designated as a “valentine.” 

Soon after this a great council of peers was summoned at 
Hampton Court, to whom the proceedings of the conference 
were declared, and the proofs exhibited. 

At the first meeting, on December 14th, the fatal contents 
of the casket were themselves produced. Mary’s alleged 
letters to Bothwell, one long sonnet, and the alleged con- 
tract of marriage were produced, and then, according to 
Cecil, were ‘duly conferred and compared for the manner 
of writing and fashion of orthography, with sundry other 
letters, long since heretofore written and sent by the said 
Queen of Scots to the Queen’s Majesty,” and in the colla- 
tion “no difference found.” But the winter’s evening was 
fast closing in, and the proceedings were hastily adjourned 
till the following day. How far the six great peers who had 
been summoned were convinced by the proofs submitted to 
them we do not know, but that unanimity did not prevail 
we learn from the Spanish ambassador, who wrote to Philip 
that some of the members ventured to check the passionate 
violence of Cecil against Mary. No opinion, at any rate, 
was expressed by them as to her guilt or innocence. They 
merely thanked Elizabeth for the confidence she had reposed 
in them, and stated their opinion that “they did not think 
it meet for her Majesty’s honour to admit the said queen to 
her presence as the case did stand.” 

Thus terminated these proceedings in as unsatisfactory 
and abortive a manner as could be imagined for the cause 
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of truth and justice, but not inconvenient for Elizabeth and 
her advisers. The ensuing month was occupied by incessant 
negotiations between Elizabeth and Mary’s commissioners. 
First, she urged that Mary should answer the accusation 
against her, at the same time refusing to allow her to do so 
in person. Next, she promised that if she would confirm 
her abdication, and throw herself on her protection, she 
would befriend her. But when both these offers were 
refused, and Mary, on the contrary, persisted in her demand 
to be allowed to defend herself in person, and requested a 
view of, or at least copies of, the evidence produced against 
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her, Elizabeth summoned Murray and his associates to 
Hampton Court, and told them, through Cecil, that as 
nothing had been produced against them, and “as on their 
part they had seen nothing sufficiently produced nor shown 
against the Queen their Sovereign, whereby the Queen of 
England should conceive or take any evil opinion of the 
Queen her good sister for anything yet seen,” she gave 
them leave to depart. On the 13th of January, 1569, 
Murray accordingly left for Scotland, with the casket and 
the letters, and a present from Elizabeth of £5,000. 
Henceforth, until the close of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, 
but few events of historic interest took place at Hampton 
Court. For, though her Majesty continued to pass some 
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weeks of almost every year at the old palace, her visits were 
usually made during the intervals of political calm, when she 
wished for privacy and quiet, or sought relaxation from the 
cares of state in the gaieties and festivities of Christmas-tide. 

To specify all the particular occasions when Hampton 
Court rejoiced in the royal presence would be to give but 
little more than a tedious list of dates. We shall, therefore, 
content ourselves with glancing rapidly over the concluding 
years of this reign, only dwelling on such topics as may serve 
to illustrate the sort of life led by the Queen and her Court 
at the palace. 

At no period in the history of England was Christmas 
celebrated with more joviality and rejoicing than during the 
reign of Elizabeth; and nowhere with more magnificent 
festivities and with more profuse hospitality than at the 
Queen’s Court. Possessing in a pre-eminent degree the old 
English love of gaiety, pageantry, and good cheer, her 
Majesty entered with earnestness and delight into all the 
national sports and pastimes, and endeavoured by her 
example to foster them among her subjects. A true child, 
too, of the Renaissance, she ever felt a hearty sympathy 
with all the brighter and more romantic aspects of life— 
being entirely undefiled by the taint of that sour and morose 
Puritanism, and that morbid introspectiveness, which were 
already infecting so many of her subjects, and were destined 
in the reigns of her successors to stamp out from the English 
character so much of its former freshness, heartiness, and 
joyousness. 

Consequently Christmas-time at Hampton Court—which, 
with its Great Hall, long galleries, vast reception rooms, and 
eight or nine hundred bedrooms, was better adapted for 
entertainments at this festive season than any other of the 
royal palaces—was one long series of banquets, balls, mas- 
querades, masques, revels, plays, sports, and pastimes. The 
banquets sometimes took place in the Hall, and sometimes 
in the adjoining Great Watching Chamber ; after which the 
company retired to the Withdrawing Room, and the minstrels 
began to play: when 


“*My grave Lord Keeper led the brawls,” 


and the Court and the guests could then enjoy the inestim-. 
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able privilege of witnessing her Majesty dance a coranto or 
galliard. 

On other nights there were masquerades or games ; and 
in the daytime tilting and tennis matches, shooting and 
hunting parties, and the many sports and games of merry 
old England. 

But the chief amusements of the Court were the masques 
and plays, which enlivened almost every night from Christ- 
mas Eve to Twelfth Night, and which were presented with 
the greatest magnificence in the Great Hall of the palace— 
a fact enduing that room with a very special interest as 
one of the two or three surviving Elizabethan theatres in 
England. The “ Accounts of the Revels at Court ” contain 
a number of particulars relating to the performances at 
Hampton Court, affording us valuable indications of the 
“ mounting ” of dramatic entertainments at this period. The 
entries relating to the carpenters’, carvers’, and joiners’ works, 
which were taken in hand many days previous to the holidays, 
conclusively prove—contrary to the too prevalent notion— 
that the scenic effects in the Elizabethan drama were of a most 
elaborate, realistic, and gorgeous kind. The stage, which 
was erected at the lower end of the hall in front of the 
“screens” and minstrel gallery, was composed of strong 
scaffolding, posts, rafters, and screens, “having also apt 
houses made of canvas, framed and painted accordingly as 
might serve their several purposes.” For instance, there 
were charges in regard to some of the plays for “ painting 
of seven cities, one village, and one country-house,” and for 
bringing into the Court trees to represent a wilderness. 

Nor could the players complain that they were denied 
any convenience ; for the pantry, behind the “screens” at 
the lower end of the hall, was set apart as a “ tyring-room,” 
or green room; and the Great Watching Chamber at the 
upper end put at their disposal for rehearsals. 

We find, also, that there was a wardrobe department, to 
which was intrusted the “‘airing, repairing, amending, 
brushing, spunging, rubbing, wiping, sweeping, cleaning, 
putting in order, folding, laying up and safe bestowing of 
the garments, vestures, apparel, disguisings, properties, and 
furniture . . . . which else would be mouldy, musty, moth- 
eaten and rotten.” 
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Then there were the tailors, haberdashers, buskin-makers, 
upholsterers, and silk-weavers, all of whom were busily 
occupied in making dresses and properties, such as wings, 
hair, snowballs, vizors, wands, counterfeit fruit, fish, and 
flowers, and many other articles, showing the scrupulous 
attention given to theatrical details. 

The lighting of so large an auditorium as the Hall natur- 
ally presented some difficulties; but they were cleverly 
overcome by stretching wires across the open roof from the 
beams on one side to those on the other, and hanging from 
them small oil lamps. The effect of this method of illumina- 
tion was that, instead of a glare of torches and candles on a 
level with the eye, a soft and diffused glow was reflected all 
over the Hall from the gilded rafters and tracery of the roof. 
At the same time, high up on the walls there were silver 
sconces with candles; and “candlesticks with perfumes to 
burn at the end of the matches.” 

Such were the arrangements for the presenting of the 
masques and plays at Hampton Court during the Christmas- 
tides of 1572, 1575, and 1576. 

The Christmas-tide of the following year, 1577, also, was 
kept by the Queen at Hampton Court ; and in regard to this 
visit there is preserved the list of ‘“‘New Year’s Gifts,” that 
were exchanged between the Queen and her subjects. Not 
only did these courtesies pass between Elizabeth and the 
courtiers always about her person, but all the great people of 
the State, whether in office or not, and whether resident at 
or absent from Court, were expected to contribute some sub- 
stantial offering. The list, which opens with the names of 
the Queen’s relatives, Lady Margaret Lennox and Lady 
Mary Grey, is arranged under headings, beginning with the 
great officers of State, then Dukes and Duchesses, Mar- 
quises, Earls, and so on, down to the humblest gentlemen 
in the household. The presents consisted of various 
articles of use and ornament ; but especially of magnificent 
dresses and jewellery, and to a great extent of gold coin. 
Thus, the Countess of Derby gave her Majesty “a petticoat 
of white satin raised, and edged with a broad embroidery 
of divers colours”; Leicester a magnificent ‘‘carcanet of 
gold, enamelled, garnished with sparks of diamonds and 
rubies, and pendants of pearls”; and the Lord Treasurer 
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Burleigh a purse with £30. In this manner Elizabeth 
received every year presents to the value of something like 
410,000! It is true that she, on her part, gave gifts in 
return ; but as they were chiefly small silver-gilt articles, of 
a value quite out of proportion to those she received, her 
bargain was a good one, and she remained with something 
like £8,000 to the good. 

The entertainment of all those regularly attached to the 
Court, together with the number of great personages, with 
their retainers and servants, who flocked to the palace to 
partake of the hospitality of the Queen at these festive 
seasons, involved an enormous outlay for the supply of food. 
Every day wagon-loads of provisions of all sorts were 
brought into the Court. The Queen’s own “ Book of Diet” 
enumerates tons upon tons of butter, eggs, milk, cheese, and 
other farm produce; some twenty varieties of fish; count- 
less barrels of beer and hogsheads of wine; and every sort 
of game and poultry—venison, hares, rabbits, partridges, 
pheasants, teals, snipe, larks, ducketts, capons, chickens—that 
were supplied by the purveyors to her Majesty. 

At these times of festivity Queen Elizabeth, who in- 
herited from her father an ardent love of stag-hunting, often 
shared in the sports provided for the entertainment of her 
guests at Hampton Court, and shot the deer with her own 
bow. But though a thoroughly keen sportswoman, she 
always associated with the day’s hunting something of the 
romantic pageantry with which she loved to invest every 
action of her life. For instance, we read on one occasion of 
“‘a delicate bower being prepared, under the which were her 
Highness’ musicians placed, and a cross-bow by a nymph, 
with a sweet song, delivered to her hands to shoot at the 
deer.” And there is record of her going out “to hunt the 
hart,” in her younger days, attended by twelve ladies in white 
satin on ambling palfreys, and a large retinue of gentlemen, 
dressed “in russet damask and blue embroidered satin, 
tasselled and spangled with silver, with bonnets of cloth of 
silver, with green feathers ” ; and of her being met, on entering 
the chase, by fifty archers, also in green, with scarlet boots 
and yellow caps, with gilded bows, who presented her a 
silver-headed arrow, winged with peacocks’ feathers. 

At the same time, more practical matters were not over- 
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(From the Portrait at Hampton Court by Zucchero.) 
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looked ; and some convenient place in a shady wood was 
usually chosen, near a stream, where the party might sit 
down to have luncheon. 

In 1592 the palace was visited by the Duke of Wirtemberg, 
who gives the following account of it in his diary : 

“This is the most splendid and most magnificent royal 
palace of any that may be found in England, or, indeed, in 
any other kingdom. It comprises ten different large courts, 
and as many separate royal and princely residences, but all 
connected ; together with many beautiful gardens, both for 
pleasure and ornament—some planted with nothing but 
rosemary; others laid out with various other plants, which 
are trained, intertwined, and trimmed in so wonderful a 
manner, and in such extraordinary shapes, that the like could 
not easily be found. In short, all the apartments and rooms 
in this immensely large structure are hung with rich tapestry, 
of pure gold and fine silk, so exceedingly beautiful and royally 
ornamented that it would hardly be possible to find more 
magnificent things of the kind in any other place. In par- 
ticular, there is one apartment belonging to the Queen, in 
which she is accustomed to sit in state, costly beyond every- 
thing ; the tapestries are garnished with gold, pearls, and 
precious stones—one table-cover alone is valued at above 
fifty thousand crowns—not to mention the royal throne, which 
is studded with very large diamonds, rubies, sapphires, and 
the like, that glitter among other precious stones and pearls 
as the sun among the stars. 

“Many of the splendid large rooms are embellished with 
masterly paintings, writing tables inlaid with mother-of-pearl, 
organs, and musical instruments, which her Majesty is par- 
ticularly fond of.” 

Similar testimony to the splendour of Hampton Court in 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign is borne by the French ambassador. 
“‘T have seen,” wrote he, “in the palaces of Windsor and 
Hampton Court, but especially at the latter, more riches and 
costly furniture than I ever did see, or could have imagined.” 
And Bohun, in his “Character of Queen Elizabeth,” is equally 
emphatic on this point. ‘In the furniture of her royal 
palaces,” says he, “‘she ever affected magnificence and an 
extraordinary splendour; she adorned the galleries with 
excellent pictures, done by the best artists; the walls she 
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covered with rich tapestries. She was a true lover of jewels 
and pearls, all sorts of precious stones, plate, plain, bossed 
of gold and silver, and gilt; rich beds, fine coaches and 
chariots, Persian and Indian carpets, statues, medals, etc., 
which she would purchase at great prices. The specimen 
of her rich furniture, which was moveable, was to be seen a 
long time after her death, at Hampton Court, above any of 
the other royal houses in her times. And here she had 
caused her naval victories obtained against the Spaniards, 
to be represented in excellent tapestries, and laid up amongst 
the richest pieces of her wardrobe.” 

In the winter following the Duke of Wirtemberg’s visit, 
the Court was again at Hampton Court, where Christmas 
was celebrated with all the usual festivities. In the midst of 
them Robert Carey, Earl of Monmouth, who had deeply 
offended Queen Elizabeth in transgressing her favourite 
prejudice by perpetrating matrimony, arrived at the palace. 

“Our first encounter,” says Carey, “‘was stormy and 
terrible, which I passed over with silence. After she had 
spoken her pleasure of me and my wife, I told her that ‘she 
herself was the fault of my marriage, and that if she had but 
graced me with the least of her favours, I had never left 
her nor her Court ; and seeing she was the chief cause of my 
misfortune, I would never off my knees till I had kissed her 
hand, and obtained my pardon.’ She was not displeased 
with my excuse, and before we parted we grew good friends.” 

From this time forward to the end of Elizabeth’s reign we 
find scarcely any further references to Hampton Court ; her 
Majesty, in the last eight years of her life, seldom residing 
here. 

Her last visit took place in the summer of 1599; but we can 
find no particulars of it, except that she was seen through 
one of the windows of the palace, “dancing the Spanish 
Panic to a whistle and faboureur [pipe and tabor], none 
being with her but my Lady Warwick.” Her visit did not 
last more than three or four days, after which she went 
back again to Nonsuch. “At her Majesty’s returning from 
Hampton Court,” wrote the Scottish ambassador, “the 
day being passing foul, she would (as was her custom) go 
on horseback, although she is scarce able to sit upright, 
and my Lord Hunsdon said, ‘It was no meet for one of 
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her Majesty’s years to ride in such a storm.’ She answered 
in great anger, ‘ AZy years! Maids, to your horses quickly ;’” 
and so rode all the way, not vouchsafing any gracious coun- 
tenance to him for two days. As she passed Kingston, one 
old man fell on his knees, praying God ‘that she might live 
a hundred years,’ which pleased her so, as it might come to 
pass ; which I take to be the cause that some preachers pray 
she may last as the sun and the moon.” 

But her hour was now drawing nigh ; and three years and 
a halfafter, on the 24th of March, 1603, Elizabeth of England, 
in the seventieth year of her age and the forty-fourth of her 
reign, breathed her last at Richmond Palace. 


THE DUNGEON, 
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CHAPTER XII. 


JAMES I.7S CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENTS. 


James I. had not been long on the throne of England 
before, desiring to behold in turn all the palaces of his 
new kingdom, he came from Windsor Castle to reside 
for a short time at Hampton Court. He had been here 
only a day or two, when he issued a_ proclamation 
which must have brought home with clearness to the 
minds of his new subjects, how the rule they had now 
come under differed from that of Queen Elizabeth, 
and how completely the romantic element that had in- 
vested her era with such lustre was closed for ever. 
During the past reign the dignity of knighthood had 
been conferred only as a special mark of royal favour 
on men distinguished for great and gallant services to 
their sovereign and country; and it was an honour 
that heroes bearing names of such imperishable re- 
nown as Sir Philip Sidney and Sir Walter Raleigh 
were ambitious to deserve, proud to receive, and 
jealous to guard. It derived likewise a special value 
from being a personal, and not an hereditary distinc- 
tion. But the canny Scotch King James, with the 
sordid and mercenary ideas that tainted even that 
which most nearly concerned his kingly honour, saw 
in it only a means of lining with good English gold 
his by no means too amply filled pockets. It must be 
said, however, that the suggestion is stated to have 
first come from the Earl of Salisbury, who is credited 
with having urged it on James, telling him ‘‘ he should 
find his English subjects like asses, on whom he might 
lay any burden; and should need neither bit nor bridle, 
but their own asses’ ears.’’ When the King objected 
that it might discontent the generality of the gentry : 
“* Tush, Sire,’’ he replied, ‘‘ you want the money, that 
will do you good; the honour will do them very little 
harm.”’ 

Thus it was that on the 17th of July, 1603, he issued 
from Hampton Court a general summons to all persons 
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who had £40 a year in land, or upwards, to come and 
receive the honour of knighthood (of course with the 
obligation of paying the necessary fees); or, if they 
declined a proffered dignity thus cheapened and vul- 
garized, they were enjoined to compound for the 
audacity of so doing by the payment of substantial fines 
to the Royal Commissioners appointed for that pur- 
pose. Three days after, in compliance with the King’s 
gracious summons, two gentlemen, Mr. John Gammes 
of Radnorshire and Mr. William Cave of Oxfordshire, 
presented themselves at Hampton Court, and were the 
first to receive knighthood at the hands of his Majesty. 
These two, however, were but a small and insignificant 
advance guard, when compared to the vast main body 
of troops of country gentlemen already on the march 
towards London from all parts of England and Wales. 
They flocked, indeed, in such numbers, that six days 
after the issue of the summons there were awaiting the 
King’s pleasure several hundred would-be knights. 
Accordingly James came up, on the 22nd of July, from 
Hampton Court to Whitehall; and there, on the follow- 
ing day, disposed of the first batch of no less than three 
hundred knights. The exertion of giving the accolade 
to so many persons would naturally be a very laborious 
one on a hot July day; so the ceremony was appointed 
to take place in the Royal Gardens. 

In addition to this, as will be remembered, King 
James, later on in his reign, when rather hard up for 
cash, hit upon the expedient of founding ‘‘ the noble 
order of Baronets,’’ who were each of them to pay a 
fee of £1,000 on creation, and were in return for the 
honour conferred on them, ‘‘ to defend and ameliorate 
the condition of the Province of Ulster, aid towards the 
building of churches, towns, and castles, and proffer 
their lives, fortunes, and estates to hazard in the per- 
formance of this duty,’’ and ‘‘ maintain and keep thirty 
soldiers there.’’ Some of our modern baronets would 
be rather aghast if called on to render any such ser- 
vices in return for the honours they bear! 

In the meanwhile the King had also been propor- 
tionately lavish with the higher honour of the peerage; 
and on the 21st of July he created, with great cere- 
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monial, in the Great Hall of Hampton Court, eleven 
peers in the presence of the Queen and the Court. 
Altogether during his reign he conferred as many as a 
hundred and eleven peerages, about seven times as 
many, in a reign of twenty-two years, as his prede- 
cessor, Queen Elizabeth, had created in a reign of twice 
that duration. 

Soon after this the King and Queen went on a pro- 
gress in the southern counties, until about the begin- 
ning of the month of December, when they resolved to 
move to Hampton Court for the ensuing festive sea- 
son. Probably the recollection of the splendid enter- 
tainments of which this palace had been the scene dur- 
ing the reigns of the Tudor sovereigns, and especially 
of the late Queens, suggested it as the most appro- 
priate royal residence in which to celebrate their first 
Christmas-tide after their advent to the throne. Of all 
the English palaces it was then, as it is now, the most 
spacious; and, with its magnificent suite of reception 
rooms, the most adapted for brilliant Court gaieties. 
The desire of the King and Queen to rival the splen- 
dour of their predecessors doubtless had weight with 
them. in selecting a grand masque, to be written by 
Samuel Daniel, as the principal feature of the festivi- 
ties, for it was just about this time that these enter- 
tainments were beginning to be popular. Towards the 
close of Queen Elizabeth’s reign they had gradually 
tended towards the form they eventually assumed 
under the skilful hands of Ben Jonson, and were, in 
fact, developing from mere masquerades or mummings 
into dramatic representations of a high lyrical order, 
which found their noblest embodiment in Milton’s 
sublime poem, ‘‘Comus.’’ It will be interesting, 
therefore, not only to give some account of the Court 
festivities at this season, but also to give a description 
of Daniel’s masque, because it was, in a certain sense, 
the first true masque ever presented, and because it 
holds a position midway between the earlier revels of 
Tudor times and the more finished compositions into 
which they afterwards developed. 

The scenery and mechanical appliances for the 
masque were probably designed by Inigo Jones. He 
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had just returned from Denmark, where he had been 
staying with the Queen’s brother, Christian IV., from 
whom he brought letters of recommendation that soon 
procured him the office of architect to the Queen. His 
name is frequently mentioned in subsequent years as 
the designer of the scenic effects in the many masques 
given at Court, nor was his share in them considered 
of less importance than that of the author. The great 
architect, indeed, seems to have taken considerable 
pride in his contributions to these entertainments; and 
Ben Jonson’s omission on one occasion to confess the 
value of his assistance nearly led to a serious breach 
between them. Once, when the principal effect was 
obtained by the revolving of a large globe, on which 
various pictures were represented, Inigo Jones did not 
disdain to do the duty of scene-shifter and turn the 
machinery himself, so important did he regard these 
matters. 

With respect to the music of the masque, nothing 
positive can be ascertained. All that we know is, that 
Master Alphonso Ferrabosco, ‘‘ a man planted by him- 
self in that divine sphere and mastering all the spirits 
of music,’’ as Ben Jonson says of him, was a frequent 
composer of the music of the marches and song's inter- 
spersed in these charming trifles. What remains of his 
compositions leads us to endorse the high opinion held 
of him by his centemporaries, and he may well have 
employed his talents on this occasion. 

Samuel Daniel, the author of the masque, was born 
in 1562, and by the time of which we are treating, had 
achieved a very considerable reputation as a writer of 
graceful and polished verse. 

He was a great favourite with the Queen, and she 
soon made him a gentleman-in-waiting extraordinary, 
and afterwards a groom-in-waiting of her privy 
chamber. He was also appointed ‘‘ Master of the 
Queen’s Children of the Revells,’? who were to be 
trained for the acting of stage plays, and whose educa- 
tion he had to supervise. 

Among the Record Office papers, in an old account, 
half worm-eaten and decayed with damp, there is an 
entry for work done in relation to this masque : 
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Item, Paid for making readie the lower ende, with certain 
Roomes of the Hall at Hampton Court for the Queene’s Maty and 
ladies against their masque by the space of three dayes. 


From this we gather that the old pantry behind the 
““ screens ’’ at the lower end of the hall was set apart 
as a ‘“‘tyring-room,’’ or green rooms, for the Queen 
and her ladies, and the Great Watching Chamber at the 
upper end put at their disposal for rehearsals—-as had 
been the custom in Queen Elizabeth’s time. 

In the meanwhile there was no lack of amusement 
and occupation for the rest. The whole world was 
flocking to Hampton Court; ambassadors to offer their 
congratulations, nobles and gentlemen to testify their 
loyalty to their new sovereign, and crowds of needy 
adventurers on the look out for the honours, pensions, 
and places which were being showered in such profu- 
sion by James on his new subjects. The crowd was so 
great that even with upwards of 1,200 rooms, besides 
outbuildings, the palace could not contain the numbers 
of retainers and servants that congregated here, so that 
tents had to be set up in the park to shelter them. 
Every day there were festivities : banquets, receptions 
of ambassadors, balls, masquerades, plays, tennis 
matches, and a grand running at the tilt. 


The plays were performed by the ‘‘ King’s Company 
of Comedians,’’ who had been incorporated by a war- 
rant of King James a few months before this. 
Prominent among their names—coming, in fact, second 
on the roll—is that of William Shakespeare; and we 
make no doubt that he was staying with the rest of his 
company in this palace at this Christmas time, and that 
his plays were performed before the Court. They were 
“freely to use and exercise the arts and faculty of 
playing comedies, tragedies, histories, enterludes, 
moralls, pastoralls, stage plaies, and such other like, 
as thei have already studied, or hereafter shall use or 
studie, as well for the recreation of our loving subjects, 
as for our solace and pleasure, when we shall think 
good to use them.’’ That they were at Hampton 
Court this Christmas is evident from the ‘‘ Accounts of 
the Treasurer of the Chamber.’’ 
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It was at the lower end of the hall in front of the 
““screens,’’ as they were called, that the stage was 
always erected when the plays were enacted here, and 
many a time the players in Shakespeare’s company, in- 
cluding probably himself, made their entrances and 
exits through the Openings shown in the subjoined 
sketch. 


““THE SCREENS ’? IN THE GREAT HALL, 


The festivities culminated on Sunday, the 8th of 
January, 1604, with the grand representation of 
Daniel’s “‘ Vision of the Twelve Goddesses."’ It may 
surprise some that a Sunday was chosen for so profane 
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an entertainment; but it should be remembered that in 
England, until the days of the Puritans, the Sabbath 
was not observed with the rigour that it was after- 
wards. Plays, revels, bear-baiting, dancing, leaping, 
archery, etc., were not only allowed, but encouraged. 
For King James, soon after the time we are treating 
of, published his ‘‘ Book of Sportes ’’ for the use of his 
subjects, in which he declared these and many other 
recreations to be lawful on Sunday, and stigmatized the 
puritanical mode of observing the day as leading to 
“‘filthie tippling and drunkennesse.’’ 

The time was about nine or ten o’clock in the even- 
ing, and towards that hour the guests would be seen 
coming from their lodgings in various parts of the 
palace, or from lodgings outside the gates, along the 
cloisters, preceded by their attendants bearing torches. 
They would pass up the Jarge wooden staircase which 
leads from the cloisters to the Hall, through the doors 
now closed, but which then opened under the Minstrel 
Gallery. Others would arrive under the archway be- 
neath the clock, and go up the stone staircase, the 
usual entrance now, also leading into the Hall under 
the Minstrel Gallery. The King, the Prince, and the 
ministers and the great Lords of State, on the other 
hand, would approach from the Great Watching 
Chamber at the upper end of the Hall, which then com- 
municated directly with the galleries and chambers be- 
longing to the State Rooms. 

The whole appearance presented by the Hall must 
have been very imposing. On both sides the seats for 
the spectators were arranged, rising doubtless in tiers 
one above another, and leaving a large space in the 
middle of the room for the procession of the Goddesses 
to advance, and ample scope for them to execute their 
‘“measures.’’ At the lower, or Minstrel Gallery end, 
was reared an elaborate piece of scenery, representing 
a mountain, rising high into the roof, and concealing 
the whole of the end wall; at the upper end of the Hall 
on the left-hand side, on the dais, was built the 
‘“Temple of Peace,’’ with a lofty cupola, and in the 
interior an altar tended by the Sibylla. Not far from 
the Temple was the cave of Somnus, ‘‘ Sleep.’’ 
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When everything was ready, and all the company 
assembled, the doors at the top of the Hall would be 
flung open, and the heralds proclaiming aloud ‘‘ The 
King,’’ would sound a loud blast on their trumpets, at 
which the whole company rising would make obeisance 
to the King, who entered with a throng of courtiers, 
and counsellors, and ambassadors. He sat beneath the 
canopy of State, placed near the beautiful south oriel 
window. 

The spectacle must have been brilliant in the extreme. 
The beautiful scenery for the masque, the splendid and 
costly dresses of the crowd of courtiers and ladies, the 
gorgeous colours and marvellous workmanship of the 
tapestry hangings, ‘‘ than which the world can show 
nothing finer,’’? the rich decorations of the exquisitely 
moulded windows, filled with lustrous stained glass, 
and above all the glorious Gothic roof, with its maze of 
delicately carved and softly tinted beams, spandrels, 
and corbels, amid the pierced tracery of which flickered 
hundreds of little lamps, must have combined to pro- 
duce an effect not often experienced in modern times. 
Milton surely had some such scene in his mind when 
he wrote the lines : 


“From the archéd roof, 
Pendent by subtle magic many a row 
Of starry lamps and blazing cressets fed 
With naphtha and asphaltus yielded light 
As from a sky.”’ 


And when we consider who were present on that 
night : all the beauty, rank, and state of the Courts of 
England and Scotland; ambassadors of foreign 
Powers; statesmen on whom hung the present and 
future destinies of the British Empire; and beyond all, 
both the greatest philosopher, Bacon, and the greatest 
poet, Shakespeare, that the world has ever known—we 
feel that the interest of the occasion is not undeserving 
of notice. 


And now the masque began : 


First appeared ‘‘ Night,’’ decked in a black vesture, 
set over with glittering stars. She rose up by a sort of 
trap-door arrangement in the middle of the floor from 
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the cellars below, and marched slowly up to the cave, 
where her son ‘‘ Sleep ”’ lay, awakening him in a speech 
beginning ‘‘ Awake, dark Sleep,’’ etc. 

Her son at once obeyed her summons, and at her 
request consented to call forth a Vision to gratify 
the assembled Court, which he forthwith proceeded to 
do by an invocation and a waving of his wand, and 
then retired to slumber again. As soon as he had 
gone, Iris, the messenger of the Goddesses, appeared 
on the top of the mountain, clad in a robe striped with 
all the colours of the rainbow, and descending, ad- 
vanced to the Temple of Peace. Here she announced 
‘to the Sibyl, the priestess thereof, the approach of a 
“celestial presence of Goddesses,’’ and at the same 
time gave her a scroll, in which she might read a 
description of them, and of the symbolical meaning of 
their several attires. 

As soon as the Sibyl had finished reading the descrip- 
tion of the Twelve Goddesses, there were seen at the 
top of the mountain the three Graces in silver robes, 
emerging from the rocks and trees, and coming down 
the winding pathway hand in hand, with stately step, 
to the sound of a loud march, played by minstrels 
attired as satyrs, or sylvan gods, and seen half dis- 
closed amid the rocks. Next came the Goddesses, three 
and three, in various coloured dresses, which are fully 
described in Daniel’s explanatory introduction to the 
masque, each followed by a torchbearer dressed in a 
flowing white robe, studded over with golden stars, 
their heads bespangled with the same, and carrying 
long gilded waxen tapers. 

Thus in order the whole procession wended its course 
down the mountain’s sinuous pathway, the whole being 
so arranged as to admit of all the performers being 
seen on the mountain at once. 

When the Goddesses reached the foot of the moun- 
tain, they marched up the centre of the Hall towards 
the Temple of Peace, while the Graces stood aside on 
the dais, and sang a song of three stanzas. In the 
meanwhile the Goddesses went up one by one, and pre- 
sented their gifts to the Sibyl, and then turning, came 
down into the midst of the Hall. 
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Then, when the Graces had finished their song, they 
danced their measures, as Daniel says, ‘‘ with great 
majesty and art, consisting of divers strains, framed 
into motions, circular, square, triangular, with other 
proportions exceeding rare and full of variety,’’ and 
then pausing, ‘‘ they cast themselves into a circle.’’ 
The Graces hereupon sang another song, while the 
Goddesses prepared ‘‘ to take out the Lords,’’ which 
they did as soon as the song was finished, and danced 
with them various ‘‘ galliards’’ and ‘‘ corantoes.”’ 


After this Iris appeared again, and announced to the 
Sibyl that ‘‘ these Divine Powers ’’ were about to de- 
part, and then they ‘‘ fell to a short parting dance, and 
so retired up the mountain in the same order as they 
came down.”’ 

From thence they went with the King and the am- 
bassadors to a banquet provided in the Presence 
Chamber, ‘‘ which was despatched with the accus- 
tomed confusion: and so ended that night’s sport with 
the end of our Christmas gambols.’’ The “‘ accus- 
tomed confusion’? with which, according to the Court 
chronicler, the banquet was despatched, was charac- 
teristic of the times. | At a masque by Ben Jonson, 
acted by the Queen and her ladies at Whitehall soon 
after, the riot at supper was so great that, in the 
general scramble for food, ‘‘ down went tables and 
trestles before one bit was touched.’’ ‘‘ There was no 
small loss that night of chains and jewels, and many 
great ladies were made shorter by their skirts.’’ « 


The gaieties that we have been describing were soon, 
however, to give way to more serious affairs. The 
religious question, which in the general excitement of 
the accession of the new King had fallen somewhat in 
the background, was now coming forward again for 
attention and settlement. The Puritans, who, relying 
on the fact of the King having been educated among 
Presbyterians, were looking forward to a policy of con- 
ciliation on his part, had framed, in the autumn of 
1603, the famous ‘‘ Millenary Petition ’’—so-called 
from the number of those whose sentiments it ex- 
pressed—stating their grievances and craving various 
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reforms. Their demands, however, opened too many 
debatable points to be granted or refused without much 
consideration. James, therefore, consented that a con- 
ference should take place, in which all the questions at 
issue should be discussed between the representatives 
of the two parties—the Bishops and Deans on the part 
of the Church of England, and several divines deputed 
to speak the mind of the general Puritan body. The 
discussion was to take place in the presence of the 
King, and the 12th of January was appointed by royal 
proclamation as the date on which it was to open. The 
day, however, was afterwards deferred until Saturday 
the 14th; and in the meanwhile, on the evening of Fri- 
day the 13th, those who had been ordered: to attend 
waited on the King, who sent for them ‘‘ into an inner 
withdrawing chamber, where in a very private manner, 
and in as few words, but with most gracious counten- 
ance,’’ imparted to them why they had been summoned. 

Next day was held the first formal meeting of the 
Conference, in the King’s Privy Chamber, one of the 
large rooms of Henry VIII.’s suite of State Apart- 
ments on the east side of the Clock Court, which were 
altered in the reign of George II. 

It seems that the Chapel had been first selected as 
the place of meeting; but this arrangement was after- 
wards changed—which was fortunate, considering 
some of the incidents of the subsequent proceedings. 
Olin the first day the Puritans were not called in; but 
the matters to be discussed with them were virtually 
decided on in conference between the King and the 
Episcopalian party, powerfully represented in the per- 
sons of the Lords of the Privy Council, the Bishops and 
five Deans, ‘‘ who being called in, the door was close 
shut by my Lord Chamberlain. After a while his excel- 
lent Majesty came in, and having passed a few pleasant 
gratulations with some of the Lords, he sat down in 
his chair, removed forward from the cloth of state a 
pretty distance.’’ His seat was, of course, at the head 
of the board. 

The King opened the proceedings by a speech of an 
hour’s duration, in which he began by blessing ‘‘ God’s 
gracious goodness ’”’ (‘‘ at which words,’’ says Barlow, 
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““he was observed to put off his hat’’), ‘‘ who have 
brought me into the promised iand, where religion is 
purely professed, where | sit amongst grave, learned, 
and reverend men; not as before, elsewhere, a king 
without state, without honour, without order, where 
beardless boys would brave us to the face!’’ He then 
went on to assure them that he was altogether opposed 
to any innovation, but that his purpose was, ‘“‘like a 
good physician, to examine and try the complaints,’’ 
and that ‘‘if anything should be found meet to be re- 
dressed, it might be done without any visible aliera- 
tion,’’ and for that purpose he had called them to- 
gether. Entering next into the points which he meant 
to take his stand upon, he expressed his own views on 
the principal topics with great emphasis and force. 
When he had concluded, Archbishop Whitgift made a 
few remarks, addressing the King on his knees. After 
that a general discussion followed, lasting three or 
four hours, ‘‘ the King alone,’’ says Dean Montagu, 
who wrote an account of it to his mother a day or two 
after, ‘‘ disputing with the Bishops so wisely, wittily 
and learnedly, with that pretty patience, as I think 
never man living heard the like.’’ He also took the 
opportunity of propounding his panacea for England’s 
standing political difficulty—the state of the Emerald 
Isle. ‘‘ For Ireland the conclusion was (the King mak- 
ing a most lamentable description of the state thereof) 
that it should be reduced to civility, planted with 
schools and ministers, as many as could be gotten.”’ 

So ended the first day’s conference, from which it 
was pretty evident that the King and his advisers had 
resolved to make very few, if any, concessions; and 
certainly none that would be substantial. 

In the meanwhile the representatives of the Puritans 
remained outside the door, “‘ sitting on a form.’’ 

On the following Monday, between eleven and twelve 
in the morning, the King summoned the four Puritan 
divines before him into the Privy Chamber, to hear 
them state their case. The Bishops, except those of 
London and Winchester, did not attend on this occa- 
sion; but the Deans and Doctors were admitted, as 
well as Patrick Galloway, sometime Minister of Perth, 
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who was allowed to be present as a spectator. When 
they were all assembled the King took his seat as on 
the day before, ‘‘the noble young Prince sitting by, 
upon a stool,’’ and his Majesty delivered himself of “‘a 
short, but a pithy and sweet speech to the same pur- 
pose which the first day he made.’’ He ended by say- 
ing ‘‘ he was now ready to hear at large what they 
could object or say; and so willed them to begin. 
Whereupon they four kneeling down, Dr. Reynolds the 
Foreman, after a short preamble gratulatory,’’ pro- 
ceeded to state four points on which they based their 
requests. 

We need not follow in detail the tedious theological 
wrangle that ensued—how, when the learned and 
dignified Puritan was calmly and respectfully, but 
firmly propounding his view, the intolerant Bishop of 
London, burning with all the intensity of religious hate, 
rudely interrupted him, and told him that they should 
be thankful to the King for his great clemency in per- 
mitting them to speak against the liturgy and discipline 
of the Church, as by law established, and upbraiding 
them ‘‘for appearing before his Majesty in Turkey 
gowns and not in your scholastic habits, according to 
the orders of the University ’’; how the King, for whose 
especial edification this rancorous outburst of episcopal 
zeal was designed, felt bound, in his judicial character 
of Moderator, to reprove the Bishop for his ‘‘ sudden 
interruption of Dr. Reynolds, whom you should have 
suffered to have taken his liberty, for there is no order, 
nor can there be effectual issue of disputation, if each 
party be not suffered, without chopping, to speak at 
large’’; and how, when Dr. Reynolds dealt with other 
matters of doctrine and worship, which were vital to 
the Puritan conscience, but which naturally seemed, 
‘“both to the King and the Lords very idle and 
frivolous, occasion was taken in some by-talk to re- 
member a certain description which Mr. Butler of Cam- 
bridge made of a Puritan, viz., A Puritan is a 
Protestant frayed out of his wits.’’ In such a fire of 
interruption and audibly whispered sneers had the 
Puritan divine to lay his case before the Head of the 
Church of England! 
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In the discussion that followed a great many topics 
were touched upon, among them the translation of the 
Scriptures; and it is interesting to note that it was a 
suggestion of the spokesman of the Puritan sect which 
led to the compilation of the famous English authorised 
version of the Bible. ‘‘ May your Majesty be pleased,”’ 
asked Dr. Reynolds, ‘‘ that the Bible be new trans- 
lated, such translations as are extant not answering the ~ 
original? ’’ But here the Bishop of London broke in 
again: ‘‘If every man’s humour might be followed 


there would be no end of translating.’’ Fortunately, 
however, James’s instincts as a scholar made him look 
on this matter in a more liberal spirit. ‘‘I profess,’’ 


said he, ‘‘ I could never see a Bible well translated in 
English; but I think that of all, that of Geneva is the 
worst. I wish some special pains were taken for a 
uniform translation; which should be done by the best 
learned in both universities, then reviewed by the 
bishops, presented to the Privy Council, lastly ratified 
by royal authority to be read in the whole church, and 
no other.’’ ‘‘ But it is fit that no marginal notes should 
be added thereto,’’ interjected the irrepressible Bishop 
of London; on which his Majesty observed, ‘‘ That 
caveat is well put in, for in the Geneva translation 
some notes are partial, untrue, seditious, and savour- 
ing of traitorous conceits; as when from Exodus i. 19 
disobedience to kings is ailowed in a marginal note.’’ 

Shortly afterwards ‘‘ the King arose from his chair, 
and withdrew himself into his inner chamber a little 
space. In the meantime a great questioning was 
among the Lords about that place of Ecclesiasticus 
xlviii. 10, with which, as if it had been rest and up- 
shot, they began afresh, at his Majesty’s return; who, 
seeing them so to urge it, and stand upon it, calling 
for a Bible, first shewed the author of that book who 
he was; then the cause why he wrote it; next analysed 
the chapter itself, shewing the precedents and conse- 
quents thereof; lastly, so exactly and divine-like un- 
folded the sum of that place, arguing and demonstra- 
ting so that the susurrus at the first mention, was not 
so great as the astonishment was now at the King’s 
sudden and sound and indeed so admirable interpreta- 


Oo 
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tion.’? Another point discussed was the objection 
against interrogatories in baptism; which, being a 
profound point, was put upon Mr. Knewstubs to pur- 
sue, ‘‘ who in a long perplexed speech,’’ according to 
the Episcopalian Barlow, ‘‘said something out of 
Austin! ’’ But by this time the King’s humour for 
listening to Puritan arguments was getting exhausted, 
and he declared he did not understand what Knewstubs 
was driving at, and asked the Lords and Deans if they 
could either, who of course deferentially declared that 
they were even more puzzled than his Majesty. And 
when the divine proceeded to take exception to the 
cross in baptism, on the ground that ‘‘ the weak 
brethren were offended at it,’’ James could stand it no 
longer, and asked him sharply: ‘‘ How long will such 
brethren remain weak? Are not forty-five years suffi- 
cient for them to grow strong in? and who are they 
that pretend this weakness? We require not subscrip- 
tions of laics and idiots, but of preachers and ministers, 
who are not still, 1 trow, to be fed with milk, being 
enabled to feed others. Some of them are strong 
enough, if not head-strong. And howsoever they in 
this case pretend weakness, yet some, in whose behalf 
you now speak, think themselves able to teach me, and 
all the bishops of the land!’’ No wonder, when the 
modest Puritan divine found his temperately preferred 
arguments met with royal browbeating of this sort, 
that he became confused and abashed; a demeanour 
which was at once complacently taken by the King, 
and flatteringly declared by his courtiers to be conclu- 
sive evidence how acute and overwhelming was his 
Majesty’s reasoning, and how impotent were the 
wretched precisian’s arguments, when opposed to the 
theology of the British Solomon ! 

A similar reception was accorded to Mr. Knewstubs’ 
elaborate argument on the power of the Church to add 
the use of the cross in baptism, with regard to which 
he said ‘‘ the greatest scruple is, how far the ordinance 
of the Church bindeth, without impeaching Christian 
liberty ’’—on which James burst out, ‘‘I will not argue 
that point with you, but answer therein, as Kings are 
wont to speak in Parliament, Le Roy s’avisera;’’ 
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adding, ‘‘ It smelleth very rankly of Anabaptism, and 
is like the usage of a beardless boy (one Mr. John 
Black), who, the last conference I had with the 
ministers of Scotland, told me, ‘That he would hold 
conformity with me for matters of doctrine; but for 
matters of ceremony, they were to be left in Christian 
liberty to every man, as he received more and more light 
from the illumination of God’s spirit—even till they go 
mad with their own light. But I will none of that; I 
will have one doctrine, and one discipline; one religion 
in substance and ceremony; and there I charge you 
never to speak more to that point (how far you are 
bound to obey) when the Church hath ordained it. Have 
you anything else to say?’ ”’ 

In spite of this rather discouraging style of discus- 
sion, Dr. Reynolds, after objecting to the use of the 
surplice, took exception to the words in the marriage 
service, ‘‘ With my body I thee worship.’’ To this, 
however, James answered that it was a usual English 
term, as ‘‘a gentleman of worship,’’ etc., and the sense 
agreeable to the Scriptures—‘‘ Giving honour to the 
wife.’’ Then turning to the doctor, who happened to 
be an unmarried man, he laughed and jeered at him, 
saying, ‘‘ Many a man speaks of Robin Hood, who 
never shot in his bow. If you had a good wife yourself, 
you would think all the honour and worship you could 
give her were well bestowed! ”’ 

So far James had listened with some show of toler- 
ance; but when the Puritan divine had the audacity to 
proceed to express a desire that the clergy should have 
meetings every three weeks for prophecyings, ‘‘ His 
Majesty,’’ says the Bishop, ‘‘ was much stirred, yet, 
which is admirable in him, without passion or shew 
thereof, exclaimed, ‘If you aim at a Scottish pres- 
bytery, it agreeth as well with monarchy as God 
and the Devil. Then Jack and Tom and Will and 
Dick shall meet, and at their pleasures censure me 
and my Council and all our proceedings. Then Will 


shall stand up, and say, ‘‘ It must be thus.’’ Then 
Dick shall reply, and say, ‘‘ Nay, marry, but we 
will have it thus.’’ And, therefore, here I must 


once more reiterate my former speech, Le Roy 
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savisera. Stay, I pray you, for seven years, before you 
demand that of me; and if you find me pursy and fat, and 
my windpipes stuffed, I will, perhaps, hearken to you. For 
let that government be once up, I am sure I shall be kept 
in breath; then shall we all of us have work enough—both 
our hands full. But, Dr. Reynolds, till you find that I grow 
lazy, let that alone. .. . No Bishop, no King!’” And 
then, for it was already night, asking Reynolds abruptly if 
he had any more to object, and the doctor meekly saying 
“No,” he appointed the following Wednesday for both 
parties to meet him. Then, “rising from his chair, as he was 
going to his inner chamber, ‘If this be all,’ quoth he, ‘they 
have to say, I will make them conform themselves, or I will 
harry them out of this land, or else do worse.’” 

Such is the toned-down official account by Dr. Barlow, 
who was present reporting, of the second day’s proceedings, 
“which,” he adds, “raised such an admiration in the Lords, 
in respect of the King’s singular readiness and exact know- 
ledge, that one of them said he was fully persuaded his 
Majesty spake by the instinct of the spirit of God. My 
Lord Cecil acknowledged that ‘very much we are bound to 
God, who had given us a King of an understanding heart.’ 
My Lord Chancellor, passing out of the Privy Chamber, 
said unto the Dean of Chester, standing by the door, ‘I 
have often heard and read that Rex est mixta persona cum 
sacerdote ; but I never saw the truth thereof till this day.’ 
Surely,” adds Barlow, on his own account, ‘“ whoever heard 
his Majesty might justly think that title did more perfectly 
fit him, which Eunapius gave to that famous rhetorician 
in saying that he was ‘a living library and a walking 
study.’” 

A rather different version, however, of what passed is 
given by another eye-witness, Sir John Harrington, in a 
letter to his wife, written in the evening of the day on which 
these proceedings had taken place: “The King talked 
much Latin, and disputed with Dr. Reynolds ; but he rather 
used upbraidings than arguments; and told them they 
wanted to strip Christ again, and bid them away with their 
snivelling. Moreover he wished those who would take 
away the surplice, might want linen for their own breech! 
The Rishops seemed much pleased, and said his Majesty 
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spoke by the power of inspiration. I wist not what they 
mean ; but the spirit was rather foul-mouthed.” 

On Wednesday, January 18th, the third sitting of the 
Conference was held, and was attended by all the Privy 
Councillors, and all the Bishops and Deans. The principal 
matter of debate on this occasion was the Court of High 
Commission and the oath ex officio, on which account the 
Knights and Doctors of the Arches were also summoned ; but 
the Puritans, the other party to the suit as it were, who were 
the most interested in the matters debated, were not admitted 
until the close of the sitting. After the King had propounded 
these matters for discussion in a brief speech, one of the 
Lords, with seeming audacity, ventured to characterize the 
proceeding of that court as “like unto the Spanish In- 
quisition, and that by the oath ex officio they were forced to 
accuse themselves.” This remark was probably made by 
arrangement, in order to give King James an opportunity of 
defending both institutions, which he did in an elaborate 
and carefully prepared impromptu speech, “so soundly and 
in such compendious but absolute order,” according to the 
official report, “that all the Lords and the rest of the present 
auditors stood amazed at it.” 

The Archbishop of Canterbury did not hesitate to declare 
that “undoubtedly his Majesty spake by the special assist- 
ance of God’s spirit” ; while the Bishop of London, not to 
be outdone by any fellow ecclesiastic in fulsome flattery, 
vhrew himself upon his knees, protesting before the whole 
srompany that “his heart melted within him (as so, he 
doubted not, did the hearts of the whole company) with joy, 
and made haste to acknowledge unto Almighty God the 
singular mercy we have received at his hands, in giving us 
such a king, as since Christ’s time the like had not been!” 
“Whereunto,” continues the report, “the Lords, with one 
voice, did yield a very affectionate acclamation”; and the 
Doctors of the Civil Law “confessed that they could not, in 
many hours’ warning have so judicially, plainly, and accu- 
rately and in such a brief, described it.” 

All this, of course, gratified the royal pedant immensely ; 
and he then proceeded to commit ‘some weighty matters 
for them to be consulted of,” the last of which was “for the 
sending and appointing of preachers into Ireland, ‘ whereof,’ 
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saith his Majesty, ‘I am but half a king, being lord over 
their bodies ; but their souls seduced by Popery !’” 

At this stage, when everything had been practically con- 
cluded and decided on, Dr. Reynolds and his fellow Non- 
conformist divines were called in, and told what had been 
determined on ; and, after some desultory consultation, ‘his 
Majesty made a gracious conclusion, which was so piercing,” 
says Barlow, “that it fetched tears from some on both sides. 
My Lord of London ended all, in the name of the whole 
company, with a thanksgiving unto God for his Majesty, 
and a prayer for the health and prosperity of his Highness, 
our gracious Queen, the young Prince, and all the Royal 
issue. His Majesty then rose, and retired to the Inner 
Chamber; and all the Lords then went to the Council 
Chamber, to appoint Commissioners for the several matters 
before referred.” 

Thus ended the famous Hampton Court Conference, so 
momentous in its results, which convinced the Puritans that 
they had nothing to hope for from King James, and which 
showed him that they were not to be won over by minor 
concessions in matters of detail. Henceforth the two parties 
stood out opposite each other in an attitude of uncom- 
promising hostility, which was to develop later on into the 
death-struggle of the Great Rebellion. Had James been 
more anxious to conciliate the Dissenters than to display his 
own learning, mutual concessions might have been arrived 
at, which would have doubled the power of the Church of 
England, fixed his throne on an unshakable basis, and 
saved his son’s head. 

Fortunately, perhaps, for the cause of civil and religious 
liberty, no such strengthening of the forces of absolutism 
and ecclesiasticism resulted from the Conference, and the 
Puritans were left free and unfettered to work out, in their 
own rough and somewhat uncouth way, the political and 
religious emancipation of England. The direct effects of the 
Conference were, in fact, but trivial and insignificant, and 
have been summed up in the pithy sentence, “that the 
King went above himself; that the Bishop of London ap- 
peared even with himself; and that Dr. Reynolds fell 
beneath himself.” 

The Puritans, as is usual with discomfited disputants, 
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niamed their representatives, who, they declared, were not 
of their nomination or choosing, which was probably true 
enough ; and, besides, complained, with more justice, that the 
points in controversy, instead of being discussed, had been 
privately determined on between the King and the Bishops, 
and then nakedly propounded for acceptance, so that the 
Puritans had only been brought forward to be made a 
spectacle to their enemies, to be browbeaten and threatened, 
and borne down by dictates of royal authority. Indeed, we 
cannot but wonder at the hardihood of the four dissenting 
divines, in accepting so unequal a contest, with the King as 
moderator, who was himself the most bitter and violent 
putisan of all. Needless to say that they equally objected 
to the garbled account of the proceedings, which was put 
forth by the Court party, and which—partial as it proves the 
conduct of the royal moderator to have been, and insulting 
and humiliating as it shows his treatment of the Puritans to 
have been—yet throws a careful veil over the less creditable 
incidents and the grosser expressions of the King. 

The whole conference was probably determined on by 
James with no other object than of gratifying his pedantic 
vanity, and exhibiting himself in the character of a learned 
and subtle disputant. Of his own estimate of his achieve- 
ments at Hampton Court we get a glimpse from a letter he 
wrote, a day or two after its close, to a friend of his in Scot: 
land. “We have kept,” says he, “such a revel with the 
Puritans here this two days, as was never heard the like: 
quhaire 7 have peppered thaime as soundlie as yee have done 
the Papists thaire. It were no reason, that those that will 
refuse an airy sign of the cross after baptism should have 
their purses stuffed with any more solid and substantial 
crosses. They fled me so from argument to argument, 
without ever answering me directly, ut est eorum moris, as I 
was forced at last to say unto thaime, that if any of thaime 
had been in a college disputing with thair scholars, if any of 
their disciples had answered thaime in that sort, they would 
have fetched him up in place of a reply; and so should 
the rod have plyed upon the poor boyes/ 1 have such a 
book of thaires as may well convert infidels, but it shall 
never convert me, except by turning me more earnestly 
against thayme.” 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
JAMES I.’§ AMUSEMENTS, 


Ear.Ly in February, 1604, the Court left this palace for 
Royston, and soon after Henry, Prince of Wales, came down 
to reside at Hampton Court with some of his household and 
attendants. Here, for the following eight or nine months, he 
devoted himself to his studies and artistic pursuits, and to 
the athletic exercises in which he so much delighted and 
excelled. Of horses and all belonging to them he was 
particularly fond, and, though preferring hunting for the 
pleasure he took in galloping rather than for the sport, he 
often went out stag-hunting in the parks, and was an unerring 
shot with the bow. He also spent much of his time in toss- 
ing the pike, leaping, shooting at the butts throwing the bar, 
vaulting and playing at bowls and tennis, for all which sports 
there was every convenience and facility at Hampton Court. 
Of his skill at tennis there is frequent mention, and it may 
have been here that his companion Essex, one day when 
they were playing at tennis together, threatened to strike him 
across the head with his racket for calling him “the son of a 
traitor.” 

The Prince remained at this palace throughout the sum- 
mer, and was still here when the King and Queen came back 
in the autumn, the period of the year at which, from this 
time forth, the King was accustomed to come and reside 
here. So uniform, in fact, was he in his movements, as well 
as in his diet, that Weldon remarks that “the best obsery- 
ing courtier of our time was wont to say, were he asleep 
seven years, and then awakened, he would tell where the 
King every day had been, and every dish he had at his 
table.” 

The King was again at the palace at the end of Septem- 
ber, 1605, when, on Michaelmas Day, Bancroft, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, was sworn a Privy Councillor; and he re- 
mained here through October, until just before the meeting 
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of Parliament and the discovery of the Gunpowder Plot; 
returning again in December, during the trial of the con- 
spirators. He was often at this palace, also, in the February 
following, for a few days in the middle of the week, probably 
to have some sport in the parks. 

In the summer of 1606 Hampton Court was honoured by 
a visit from the Queen’s brother, King Christian IV. of 
Denmark, who was over in England spending a short time 
with his relations. He was accompanied by a bodyguard 
of a hundred men dressed in blue velvet and silver, with 
twelve trumpeters and twelve pages. He and his suite left 
Greenwich on August 6th, accompanied by his sister and 
brother-in-law, to inspect their Majesties’ palaces in the 
neighbourhood of London and to hunt in the parks. Having 
gone first to Richmond, where they hunted and slept the 
night, they came over the next day and ‘“‘dyned at Hamp- 
ton Court, and there hunted and killed deare, with great 
pleasures ; and surely the King of Denmark was very much 
delighted with the gallantnesse of these Royall Pallaces of 
his Majestie, as did appeare by his earnest noting of them, 
and often recounting of their pastimes and pleasures.” 

Of King Christian’s personal appearance we may judge 
from his portrait by Vansomer, in the King’s Second Pre- 
sence Chamber at Hampton Court, which was painted 
about this time, and which shows him to have been a tall, 
fine-looking man. With it may be compared the descrip- 
tion of him, given by an eyes-witness, who tells us that he 
was “of goodly person, of stature in no extremes; in face 
so like his sister that he who hath seen the one may paint in 
his fancy the other.” 

He resembled his sister also in his love of pleasure and 
gay entertainments, and was, indeed, a thoroughly jolly 
good fellow, boisterous and good-tempered, and delighted 
at having a really rollicking time while over in England 
with his sister and brother-in-law, who, on their part, 
made his visit an excuse for a regular “‘fling,” with tilting 
matches, running at the ring, tennis, hunting, shooting, 
sports, masques, banquets, and carousals of all kinds. ‘“‘ We 
had women and wine too,” writes Sir John Harrington from 
Court, ‘‘of such plenty, as would have astonished each 
beholder. Our feasts were magnificent, and the two royal 
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guests did most lovingly embrace each other at the table. 
I think the Dane hath strangely wrought on our good Eng- 
lish nobles ; for those whom I could never get to taste good 
English liquor, now follow the fashion and wallow in beastly 
delights. The ladies abandon their sobriety, and are seen 
to roll about in intoxication. I have passed much time,” 
continues he, ‘“‘in seeing the royal sports of hunting and 
hawking, where the manners were such as made me devise 
the beasts were pursuing the sober creation, and not man in 
quest of exercise and food.” 

At Hampton Court, however, King Christian did not 
make a prolonged stay, apparently remaining only one night 
to witness the performance of a play, doubtless in the Great 
Hall of the palace, presented by the King’s company of 
actors. Shakespeare, as we have seen, was at this time a 
prominent member of the company ; and it is highly probable 
that he was present (if not indeed himself on the boards) when 
his fellow actors were performing, perhaps, one of his own 
plays before the royal Dane. 

It may have been some knowledge of the King’s convivial 
habits that suggested the lines in ‘‘ Hamlet” : 

‘‘The King doth wake to-night, and takes his rouse, 
Keeps wassail, and the swaggering up-spring reels ; 
And, as he drains his draughts of Rhenish down, 


The kettle-drum and trumpet thus bray out 
The triumph of his pledge.” 


After the King of Denmark’s departure from England, 
about a week subsequent to his visit to this palace, King 
James came down here for a short stay, returning again in 
September. 

This was a time when that royal pedant, ever delighting 
in ‘the rattle of the dry bones of theology,” was desirous 
of discussing some arrangement to be made with the Pres- 
byterian Church of Scotland. To this end he had sent for 
several representative Presbyterian ministers from beyond 
the Tweed, to come and confer with him at Hampton Court, 
doubtless anticipating with complacency a repetition of the 
theological wrangles in which he had engaged with the Puri- 
tans, and looking forward with delight to another opportunity 
of displaying his learning to a crowd of ecclesiastical syco- 
phants. The Presbyterians were accordingly summoned to 
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attend at Hampton Court on September 20th; and four 
eminent English divines were selected to preach in turn be- 
fore his Majesty and them. 

We can imagine the disgust and vexation of the Scotch 
“meenisterrs” at having to listen in silence, with patience, and 
without protest, to the lengthy, tedious, argumentative dis- 
courses of the Court preachers, in favour of episcopacy, on 
the duty of passive obedience, and the divine origin of arbi- 
trary power; while the pedantic King James sat narrowly 
eyeing them, and noting the effect on them of each text 
and each argument propounded. 

Dr. Barlow, whom we have spoken of as reporting the 
proceedings of the Hampton Court Conference of 1604, and 
who was now Bishop of Lincoln, led off on the 21st of Sep- 
tember with a sermon on “the antiquity and superiority of 
Bishops.” The next day the King gave the Scotch ministers 
a private audience, when he enforced Barlow’s sermon with 
arguments from his own theological armoury, and submitted 
several questions to them bearing on this topic—for instance, 
as to its being within the King’s exclusive province to con- 
voke and prorogue ecclesiastical assemblies. The King, 
however, did not succeed, even by the most persistent and 
rigorous cross-examination, in extracting any but very in- 
direct and evasive replies from the cautious and canny 
Scots. “I see,” he said at last, “that you are all set for 
maintaining that base conventicle of Aberdeen... . But you 
will not, I trust, call my authority in question, and subject 
the determination of the same to your assemblies?” This, 
they said, was far from their thoughts; but if his Majesty 
should be pleased to set down in writing what he required, 
they should labour to give him satisfaction. 

On the 23rd Dr. Buckeridge followed with a sermon on 
the words of a text, ‘‘Wherefore ye must needs be subject, 
not only for wrath, but also for conscience sake” (Rom. xiil. 
5); ‘‘in canvassing whereof,” says Archdeacon Spotswood, 
who was present, “he fell upon the point of the King’s 
supremacy in causes ecclesiastical, which he handled both 
soundly and learnedly to the satisfaction of all the hearers ; 
only it grieved the Scotch ministers to hear the Pope and 
Presbytery so often equalled in their opposition to sovereign 
princes.” 
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With great wealth of illustration, and a vast amplitude of 
quotations of texts, citations, and authorities, the erudite 
and courtly divine clearly established, for the gratification of 
his pedantic royal master and the edification of the Scotch 
presbyters, that “kings and emperors, as they have their 
calling from God, so they admit no superior on earth but 
God, to whom only they must make account.” He warned 
his hearers, also, that God is more quick to revenge the 
wrongs and treasons committed against his Lieutenants and 
Viceroys, than the greatest sins against himself, and im- 
pressed upon them that the supreme duty of all subjects 
was to render passive obedience to royal authority. “If he 
be a good prince, causa est, He is the cause of thy good, 
temporal and eternal ; if an evil Prince, occasio est, He is an 
occasion of thy eternal good, by thy temporal evil. SZ 
bonus, nutritor est tuus; st malus tentator tuus est,” and so 
on, through an interminable mass of quotations, until the 
sermon is almost as much in Latin as in English. 

“Tf he be a good king he is thy nurse ; receive thy nourish- 
ment with obedience; if he be an evil prince he is thy 
tempter, receive thy trial with patience ; so there’s no resist- 
ance; either thou must obey good princes willingly, or en- 
dure evill tyrants patiently.” The learned thologian went 
on: “ The process of this conscience is by way of syllogism ; 
the proposition is framed by the synderesis of the soule,” and 
so on. It must have been indeed a trial to listen with 
patience to such intolerable rubbish ! 

This, however, was precisely the sort of thing in which the 
King delighted, and we are not surprised to find that it was 
shortly after published by royal command, with copious 
marginal notes, references, and elucidations. 

This course (that of sending for the Presbyterian ministers 
to be preached and prated at) “the King took,” observes 
Spotswood, “as conceiving that some of the ministers should 
be moved by power of reason to quit their opinions and 
give place to the truth ; but,” as he justly adds, “that seldom 
happeneth when the mind is prepossessed with prejudice 
either against person or matter. And in effect they returned 
to Scotland of the same opinion still, no good end having 
been served by their visit.” 

Another idea concerning the functions of the kingly office 
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with which James I. was strongly imbued, was the one that 
it was essential to his royal dignity to maintain the noble 
sport of stag-hunting ; and even to revive something of the 
stringency of the earlier game laws, which made indulgence 
in any field sports the exclusive privilege of the crown 
and the aristocracy. ‘That James was really a genuine 
sportsman, or that he was adapted in physical constitution 
to the endurance of the dangers or the fatigues of the chase, 
we need not at all suppose. Still, he was sufficiently keen 
to be “earnest, without any intermission or respect of 
weather, be it hot or cold, dry or moist, to go to hunting or 
hawking.” And to this sport he thought everything should 
give way. Once, when Lord Salisbury came to him, and, 
in the name of his Council, implored his Majesty on his 
knees to postpone a hunting party for a few days, until some 
important matters of business were disposed of, he fell into 
a great passion, crying out: ‘“‘ You will be the death of me, 
you had better send me back again to Scotland.” Conduct 
of this sort did not add to his personal popularity, nor to 
that of his royal sports, and the writer of an anonymous 
letter threatened him that unless he thought more of the 
good government of his people instead of “for ever running 
after wild animals,” his hounds would all be poisoned. But 
Re paid no heed whatever to any remonstrances. On the 
contrary, he showed excessive annoyance, and frequently 
expressed great anger and vexation at the slight regard 
his subjects often seemed to him to have for his sylvan 
pleasures, and their want of due consideration for his ex- 
clusive prerogative in game. 

His feelings at last found vent in a “ Proclamation against 
Hunters, Stealers and Killers of Deare, within any of the 
King’s Majesties Forests, Chases or Parks,” which was ‘‘Given 
at our Honour of Hampton Court, the 9" day of September 
Aiijo. Dmi. 1609.” Its quaint phraseology is curiously illus- 
trative of the diffusive and conversational style in which State 
documents of those times were often worded. ‘We had 
hoped,” begins his Majesty in a highly offended and reproach- 
ful tone, “ seeing it is notorious to all our subjects how greatly 
we delight in the exercise of Hunting, as well for our Recrea- 
tion, as for the necessary preservation of our health, that no 
man, in whom was either reverence to our person, or fear of 
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our Lawes, would have offered us offence in these our 
sports ; considering especially,” continues the royal pedant, 
who evidently drafted the document himself, in his lecturing 
way, ‘that the nature of all people is not onely in things of 
this qualitie but in matters of greater moment so far to con- 
form themselves to the affection and disposition of their 
Sovereign, as to affect that which they know to be liking 
to them and to respect it, and to avoyd the contrary: and 
we must acknowledge that we have found ¢he gentlemen and 
persons of the better sort (who know best what becometh 
their duetie) have restrained their owne humours, and formed 
themselves therein to give us contentment: yet falleth it 
out, notwithstanding, that neither the example of them, nor 
respect of the Lawes, nor duety to us, hath had power to 
reforme ¢he corrupt natures and tnsolent dispositions of some 
of the baser sort, and some other of a disordered life.” 

The scolding, domineering tone of this proclamation—so 
different from that in which Queen Elizabeth would have 
spoken, in similar circumstances—shows how little King 
James understood the English character ; while the touch of 
contempt for the poorer classes betrayed in the contrast 
drawn between the conduct of “gentlemen and persons of 
the better sort,” and that of ‘the baser sort,” is an instance 
of a want of sympathy with the mass of the people which 
goes far to account for his unpopularity. 

After commenting further on, for some paragraphs, with 
mingled sorrowful reproach and indignant rebuke on such 
“trespassing against reason,” “insolent humour,” and “ bar- 
barous uncivil disposition,” he proceeds to threaten that un- 
less there is some amendment in his subjects’ conduct, he 
will have to put into force the ancient forest laws in all their 
pristine stringency. 

Another great cause of annoyance to King James in re- 
gard to his hunting, was the great number of people, who not 
only flocked to the royal meets to see the fun and stare at his 
Majesty, but who sometimes even ventured, without special 
permission, to join the sport and follow the hounds. This 
the King thought most highly reprehensible on the part of 
the populace ; and once, at the beginning of his reign, when 
his loyal subjects crowded from all sides to catch a sight of 
their new sovereign, he fell into so violent a passion that he 
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cursed everyone he met, and swore that if they would not 
let him follow the chase at his pleasure he would leave Eng- 
land. He subsequently issued another proclamation in 
special reprobation of this practice: 

“‘Forasmuch as we have often, since our first coming into 
England, expressed our high displeasure and offence at the 
bold and barbarous insolency of multitudes of vulgar people, 
who, pressing upon us in our sports as we are hunting, do 
ride over our dogs, brake their backs, spoil our game, run 
over and destroy the corn, and not without great annoyance 
and sometimes peril both of our own person and to our 
dearest son the prince, by their heedless riding and galop- 
ing” . . . “our will and pleasure is” that they should be 
presently apprehended and conveyed to the nearest gaol, 
there to remain during the royal pleasure. 

We cannot wonder after all this that James’s selfish sport- 
ing proclivities should have given rise to much discontent. 
Osborne complains that “one man might with more safety 
have killed another, than a rascal-dear ; but if a stag had been 
known to have miscarried, and the authour fled, a proclama- 
tion, with a description of the party, had been presently 
penned by the Attorney-General, and the penalty of his 
Majesty’s high displeasure (by which was understood the 
Star Chamber) threatened against all that did abet, comfort 
or relieve him—so tragical was this sylvan prince against 
dear-killers and indulgent to man-slayers.” 5 

Weldon, also, another satirist of James and his Court, 
declared ‘‘that the King loved beasts better than men, and 
took more delight in them, and was more tender over the 
life of a stag than of a man.” 

In spite, however, of his keenness for hunting, there was 
not much of the true sportsman about him, for he would 
perpetrate acts so unsportsmanlike, according to our modern 
notions, as to go into his park and take pot-shots from be- 
hind a tree at the tame deer as they browsed in the shade; 
while his most desperate runs were usually confined within 
the fences of inclosed parks or woods. 

“The hunt,” says the author of the Travels of John 
Ernest, Duke of Saxe-Weimar, who came to England in 
1613, and who was entertained by the King with a great 
hunt, and whose visit to Hampton Court we will notice 
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a little further on, “generally comes off in this way: the 
huntsmen remain on the spot where the game is to be 
found, with twenty or thirty hounds; if the King fancies 
any in particular among the herd, he causes his pleasure 
to be signified to the huntsmen, who forthwith proceed 
to mark the place where the animal stood; they then lead 
the hounds thither, which are taught to follow this one 
animal only, and accordingly away they run straight upon 
his track ; and even should there be forty or fifty deer to- 
gether, they do nothing to them, but chase only the one, 
and never give up till they have overtaken and brought it 
down. Meanwhile the King hurries incessantly after the 
hounds until they have caught the game. There is there- 
fore,” adds the foreigner, “‘no particular enjoyment in this 
sport.” 

On such occasions he went to the meet of the hounds 
dressed in a suit ‘green as the grass he trod on, with a 
feather in his cap, and a horne instead of a sword by his 
side: how suitable to his age, calling, or person,” remarks 
one of his censors, “I leave to others to judge from his 
pictures.” This we are enabled to do from the accompany- 
ing print of his Majesty receiving from the huntsman the 
knife with which he is to “take the assay,” that is, the first 
cut on the stag’s breast, to discover how fat he is. This 
print is a facsimile of a woodcut in Turberville’s ‘‘ Noble Art 
of Venerie,” published in 1611. 

So amply did the King stock the parks at Hampton Court 
with game, and so renowned did the place consequently 
become, that to have a day’s hunting here was considered 
by all travellers visiting the palace to be “the thing to do,” 
and foreigners of distinction, especially, liked to be able to 
boast that they had witnessed ‘“‘le sport Anglais” in King 
James’s famous preserves at Hampton Court. One of these 
travellers was the son of the Landgrave Maurice of Hesse, 
Prince Otto, of whose visit to England in the year 1611, 
when he was aged only seventeen, there is in the library of 
Cassel a curious manuscript narrative, which contains a valu- 
able description of the palace. He mentions especially that 
in the King’s porch on a tablet is the inscription : 


‘* Nihil pace commodius et sanctius; tamen cum bella vitare non 
possumus, interdum suscipienda: sed pax servanda semper.” 
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This Latin stanza in commendation of peace is very char- 
acteristic of King James, who, as the French Ambassador 
observed, “hated war from habit, principle and disposition, 
and would (to use his own words) avoid it like his own 
damnation. For he was born and bred up with a base and 
weak heart, and imagines (after the manner of princes who 
devote themselves to religion, the sciences, and sloth) that 
he can never be forced into a war against his will, by duty or 
conscience, or forcible and legitimate reasons.” 

His reluctance to engage in any warlike enterprises, and 
especially his backwardness in intervening on behalf of the 
struggling Protestants on the continent, increased his un- 
popularity with the people, who could not but despise a king 
with no other foreign policy than the negative one of non- 
intervention. His satirist, Weldon, also severely blames 
him for preferring diplomatic to military methods, and 
declares that James would rather “spend £100,000 on 
embassies to keep or procure Peace with Dishonour, than 
£10,000 on an army that would have forced Peace with 
Honour ;”—a sentence, by the way, which shows that a 
famous modern phrase had been coined several centuries 
earlier than is generally supposed. 

Prince Otto continues: ‘This Palace of Hampton Court 
has 700 rooms, as the Vice-Chamberlain, who led us round, 
informed us, among which are 80 splendid royal chambers, 
all decorated with beautiful gold tapestries, the like of which 
we have not seen, which tapestry was hung up in honour of 
his Highness the Landgrave Otto, besides other tapestry 
being underneath. The golden tapestry, which hangs in the 
Queen’s and other apartments, and which Henry VIII. 
bought, is said to have cost £50 a yard, and to have been 
offered to many other potentates first, . . . so Hampton 
Court now possesses them. The Palace has seven courts and 
two fine gardens, and fine parks.” 

Another visitor to Hampton Court Palace about this time 
was Ernest, Duke of Saxe-Weimar, who records that “in all 
the state chambers stood a royal throne, a seat, and a canopy 
above, either of golden work or satin. In the rooms stood 
large beds, nine feet long and as many wide, adorned in the 
most costly fashion. In one room, which is called the 
Paradise Room,’ is to be seen a great treasure of gold 
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tapestry and royal robes, and a beautiful large unicorn’s horn. 
All the apartments and galleries were laid with rush matting. 
The pleasure gardens, also, are very beautiful here as every- 
where, and laid out in the best manner.” 

The Duke of Saxe-Weimar’s account of his hunting ex- 
periences with James I. we have already noticed. This, 
however, recalls the fact that the Queen, who occasionally 
shared the King’s sports and shot deer like him, mistook her 
mark one day at Theobalds, just before Saxe-Weimar’s visit, 
and, instead of the stag, killed Jewel, “the King’s most 
principal and special hound, at which he stormed exceed- 
ingly awhile; but after he knew who did it, he was soon 
pacified, and with much kindness wished her not to be 
troubled with it, for he should love her never the worse, and 
the next day he sent her a déamond worth £2,000 asa legacy 
from his dead dog.” 

An interesting reminiscence of her sporting tastes still 
exists at Hampton Court in Vansomer’s curious picture, 
dated 1617, of her Majesty as the ‘“‘ Huntress Queen,” as 
Ben Jonson flatteringly calls her. She is standing by the 
side of a fat sorrel steed, with a cream-coloured mane, be- 
hind which is a negro groom in red, holding the bridle. In 
a leash she holds two small greyhounds, while another is 
jumping up to her; they wear little ornamental collars 
embroidered in gold, with the Queen’s initials, A.R. In 
the background is seen the Palace of Oatlands. Her hunt- 
ing costume is somewhat fantastic, consisting of a dark green 
velvet skirt of cut velvet, with a bodice of the same material, 
very tight at the wrist and very low cut: the whole trimmed 
with lace and red ribbons. On her head she wears a conical 
hat of gray felt with a red plume. 

The whole composition recalls the lines of Dryden: 


‘The graceful goddess was arrayed in green, 
About her feet were little beagles seen, 
Who watched with upward eyes the movements of their queen.” 


Soon after this picture was painted, the Queen’s state of 
health began to give rise to a good deal of anxiety at Court. 
She was suffering, in fact, from a complication apparently of 
gout, dropsy, and phthisis, and continued to grow worse 
during her residence in London all through the winter. In 
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the autumn of 1618, her health still declining, she removed, 
after a short stay at Oatlands, to the Palace of Hampton 
Court, where she was seized one night with such a bad 
attack of spitting of blood that she was nearly choked in 
her sleep, and her physicians had to be sent for in great 
haste. Ill as she was, however, she did not neglect her old 
protégé Sir Walter Raleigh, who was now under sentence of 
death, and about to perish on the scaffold, and who in his 
extremity addressed the following appeal to her in verse: 


‘€ Then unto whom shall I unfold my wrong, 
Cast down my tears, or hold up folded hands? 
To her to whom remorse does not belong ; 

To her who is the first, and may alone 

Be justly termed the Empress of Briton ! 

Who should have mercy, if a Queen has none?” 


She was probably not unmindful of the fact that in one 
of her former illnesses Raleigh had cured her with a medi- 
cine of his own preparation, called “Raleigh’s Cordial,” when 
her own physicians were at their wits’ end to know what 
to do. 

Accordingly she wrote a supplicatory letter to Buckingham 
asking him to prevail on the King to pardon him. But her 
intervention on his behalf was of no avail, and on the 29th 
of October, 1618, “the gallantest worthie that England ever 
bred,” was beheaded on Tower Hill. 

“The Empress of Briton,” as Raleigh styles her, or ‘“ the 
Empress of the North,” as she is entitled in an old print, 
seems at first to have derived some good from the air of 
Hampton Court, fora few days before this we read that “the 
Queen began to recover ; and her advisers were urgent that 
she should remain at this Palace, as it seemed to suit her so 
well.” On Christmas Day she was able to hear a sermon 
from the Bishop of London, ‘‘in the chamber next Para- 
dise”; and a few days after she received a visit from 
Buckingham and Prince Charles, while the King came to 
see her twice a week. The rally, however, was but of short 
duration ; and on the 22nd of February she began to grow 
rapidly worse, and the symptoms showed that her dissolution 
was now close at hand. One of her attendants, writing after 
her Majesty’s death to some lady abroad, gives a detailed 
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account of her last illness, which we will quote in its original 
quaintness of expression. 

“Whereas your Ladyship desires to be satisfied of the 
form of her Majesty’s death it wasthus. She was reasonably 
well recovered to the eyes of all that saw her, and came to 
her drawing-chamber and to her gallery every day almost ; 
yet still so weak of her legs, that she could not stand upon 
them, neither had she any stomach for her meat, the space 
of six weeks before she died.” 

On Monday the 1st of March, it was evident to those 
about her that her end was drawing nigh; and the news 
being quickly known “all the Lords and Ladies almost 
about this town (London) went to Hampton Court, but very 
few were admitted.” The Lord Privy Seal, however, and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and the Bishop of London, were 
allowed to enter her room, when they knelt by her bedside 
and addressed her, “‘ Madame, we hope that as your Majesty’s 
strength fails outwardly, your best part groweth strong.” 
They then said a prayer which she followed word by word ; 
after which the Archbishop said, ‘‘ Madame, we hope your 
Majesty doth not trust to your own merits, nor to the media- 
tions of saints, but only by the blood and merits of our 
Saviour Christ Jesus you shall be saved?” They put these 
questions to her because they were aware of the current 
rumours that she had secretly embraced the Catholic faith. 
“T do,” she answered, “and withal I renounce the media- 
tion of all saints, any my own merits, and do only rely upon 
my Saviour Christ, who has redeemed my fault with His 
blood.” ‘This being said,” continues the eye-witness whom 
we are quoting, “‘ gave great satisfaction to the Bishops, and 
to the few that heard her. Then the Prince was brought in 
to her, and she made him welcome, and asked him how he 
did. He answered ‘ At her service,’ and two or three ques- 
tions merrily. Then she bade him go home. ‘No,’ he 
says, ‘I will wait upon your Majesty.’ She answered, ‘I am 
a pretty piece to wait upon, servant!’ (for she ever called him 
so.) She bade him go to his chamber, and she would send 
for him again; he went. . . . After supper the Prince was 
brought to her again, but did stay no time. The Lords were 
very desirous to have her make her will. She prayed them 
to let her alone till the morrow, and then she would. Still 
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her voice was strong, but all her body and feet cold. None 
durst go into her for fear to offend her. We stayed all 
in the chamber next to her bedchamber till she sent a 
command to us to go to bed, and would not suffer us to 
watch that night; only the physicians in the night came 
to her.” 

“‘ About twelve o’clock she calls for the wench (Danish 
Anna) that sat by her, and bids her fill some drink to wash 
her mouth. She brought her a glass of Rhenish wine that 
she drank out, and says to the woman, ‘ Now have I deceived 
the physicians.’ Then she bids the woman sleep by her, and 
in seeing her sleep, she would sleep. But within a quarter 
of an hour after, she again called to the woman, and bids her 
bring some water to wash her eyes, and with the water she 
brought a candle, but she did not see the light, and asked 
the woman for a light. She answers, ‘There is one here, 
Madame; do you not see it?’ ‘No,’ says the Queen. Then 
the woman called in the physicians, and they gave her a 
cordial, and sent for the Prince, and for the Lords and 
Ladies. This was about one o’clock. She laid her hand 
upon the Prince’s head, and gave him her blessing. The 
Lords presented a paper to her (her will), and she did sign 
it as she could, but her sight was gone, which was to leave 
all to the Prince, and withal her servants to be rewarded. 
Then the Bishop of London made a prayer, and we all sat 
about her bed and prayed. And when her speech was gone, 
the Bishop calls to her, ‘Madame, make a sign that your 
Majesty is one with your God, and longs to be with Him.’ 
She held up her hand, and when the one hand failed her, 
she held up the other, till they both failed. To the sight of 
all that looked on her, her heart, her eyes, her face, was fixed 
upon God, and her tongue, while she had breath, expressed 
so much; and when that failed, her hands. And when all 
failed, the Bishop made another prayer, and she lay so 
pleasantly in the bed smiling, as if she had no pain; only, 
in the last, she gave five or six little groans, and had the 
pleasantest going out of this world that ever anybody had ; 
and two days after looked as well as she did at any time 
this two years.” 

She breathed her last at about four o’clock in the morning, 
passing away, according to an ancient tradition long current 
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in the palace, just as the old clock struck the hour. It is 
added that ever since that time the clock has always stopped 
whenever a death of any old resident occurs in the palace. 
Those curious in such superstitions declare that several un- 
doubted cases of this coincidence have occurred within recent 
years. 

Before the Queen was laid out a fost mortem examination 
was held, and “upon her opening, she was found much 
wasted within, especially her liver, as it were quite con- 
sumed.” The corpse was then embalmed, and on the 6th 
of March it was taken by water in a royal barge to Somerset 
House, where it lay in state till May 13th, when it was buried 
with much funeral pomp in Westminster Abbey. 2 

The accounts as to the Queen’s making her will, and as 
to the amount of property she left, vary somewhat. By some 
it was stated that “she made none other than a nuncupatory 
will, or by word of mouth,” and that it ‘‘ was rather in answer- 
ing and saying ‘yea’ to anything that was demanded of her, 
than in disposing of aught herself, so that it is doubted by 
some already how far it will stand good and firm, especially 
if it fall out that the movables amount to better than 
£400,000, as is generally reported, and her debts not 
440,000!” The testimony of the eye-witness, who alleges 
that she dd put her signature to the will, is probably the 
more trustworthy version of what occurred. 

But, indeed, whatever may have been the fact, it had but 
small influence on the result; for the King paid no more 
heed than he chose to her wishes, and disposed of a large 
portion of her jewels and effects to Buckingham—bestowing 
on him in addition £1,200 in land, and the keeping of 
Somerset House. Prince Charles, however, was allowed to 
enjoy the grants or monopolies on cloths and sugar, which 
had been lately given to the deceased, and which were worth 
about £13,000 a year. But the bulk of her personal estate, 
which was reckoned by one authority as worth as much as 
£800,000, was added to the property of the crown; her 
jewels and plate (valued at £400,000 and £90,000 respec- 
tively) being brought to the King’s palace in four large carts. 

All this, together with the saving of nearly £90,000 a year 
for the expenses of her household and her jointure, caused 
the news of her demise, which King James received in the 
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midst of a round of amusements at Newmarket, to be much 
less of a blow to his Majesty than one might have supposed. 
In fact, he bore it with such exemplary fortitude and kingly 
equanimity, that he thought it only proper to show how 
bravely he was bearing up, by going to the races within three 
weeks of her death, even before the funeral had taken place! 

He was ready enough, however, to seize the occasion to 
emphasize his favourite notions of the divine and sacred 
nature of royal personages, and their mystic kinship with the 
Deity. This he did in an epitaph, in which he claimed the 
comet, which had recently blazed in the sky, as a heavenly 
portent of the Queen’s death : 


‘«Thee to invite the great God sent His star ; 

Whose friend and nearest kin good princes are ; 

Who, though they run their race of men, and die, 
Death serves but to refine their majesty. 

So did my Queen her Court from hence remove, 

And left this earth to be enthroned above ; 

She is changed, not dead, for sure no good prince dies, 
But, like the sun, sets only for to rise.” 


Nevertheless, in deference to human custom, the divine 
King James thought it best to don mourning for a while, as 
if his wife’s death was like that of any other mortal. To 
this period may, therefore, perhaps be referred Vansomer’s 
portrait of him now at Holyrood, formerly at Hampton 
Court, in which he is dressed entirely in a “melancholy 
suit of solemn black.” In his right hand he holds the 
“‘George” of the Order of the Garter; his left rests on the 
corner of a table, on which are the crown, sceptre, and orb; 
while on the ground lie a breastplate and other armour. 

The picture, however, if it was painted at this time, can 
scarcely have been dry, when, just a month after his Queen’s 
funeral, his mourning was discarded for “‘a suit of watchet 
satin, laid with blue and white feathers, insomuch,” observes 
the satirical John Chamberlain, “ that all the company was 
glad to see him so gallant, and more like a wover than a 
mourner. But what decorum it will be, when ambassadors 
come to condole (as here is one from the Duke of Lorraine 
with two or three and twenty followers, all in black), let them 
consider whom it concerns!” 

Vansomer’s picture, whether painted at this time or not, 
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is, at any rate, interesting on account of the rarity of original 
portraits of this King ; who, according to Weldon, was always 
very reluctant to be painted. The caustic pen of the same 
author draws a description of his person, which may aptly 
be compared with his portrait in the State Rooms at 
Hampton Court: ‘‘He was of middle stature, more cor- 
pulent through his clothes than in his body, yet fat enough, 
his clothes ever being made large and easy, the doublets 
quilted for stiletto proof; his breeches in great pleats and 
full stuffed. He was naturally of a timorous disposition, 
which was the reason of his quilted doublets; his eyes 
large, ever rolling after any stranger that came in his 
presence, insomuch, as many for shame have left the room, 
as being out of countenance. His beard was very thin; his 
tongue too large for his mouth, which ever made him speak 
full in the mouth, and made him drink very uncomely, as if 
eating his drink, which came out into the cup of each side of hts 
mouth. His skin was soft as taffeta sarsenet, which felt so 
because he never washed his hands, only rubbed his finger 
ends slightly with the wet end of a napkin.” There is also 
at Hampton Court another picture of James I., likewise 
attributed to Vansomer, which represents the King in royal 
robes of crimson, lined with ermine, with the crown on his 
head, holding the sceptre in his right hand and the orb of 
empire in his left. He is standing in one of the rooms of 
the old palace of Whitehall, through a lattice window of 
which is seen Inigo Jones’s Banqueting House. This fixes 
the date of the picture to be 1620; for the Banqueting 
House was begun in 1619, and Vansomer died on January 
5th, 1621. 

The mention of Inigo Jones reminds us that in 1615 he 
had been appointed Surveyor of his Majesty’s Works; in which 
capacity the Palace of Hampton Court came more or less 
under his supervision. 

It happens also that it was in relation to the preparing of 
rooms here for the Spanish ambassador—the famous Count 
Gondomar—that he wrote one of the few letters which have 
been preserved from his pen. The granting of lodgings 
within the precincts of the royal palace to any ambassador 
was a privilege long resisted and refused by the King, in 
spite of persistent solicitations on their Excellencies’ part ; 
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and it was conceded to Gondomar on the occasion in 
question, only as a very exceptional and special favour, 
limited to the summer months of the current year, 1620, and 
granted to him then merely because James was desirous of 
winning his goodwill in favour of his cherished project of the 
Spanish match. Even so, the apartments allotted to him 
were not in the main building, but in one of the detached 
towers of the palace, a subtle distinction which greatly 
diminished his Excellency’s gratification. 

The King’s return to Hampton Court took place, as usual, 
in the autumn ; and in the month of January following, per- 
haps in order to allay any jealousy that might be aroused by 
the civilities shown to the Spanish ambassador at Hampton 
Court, the French ambassador was “ nobly entertained with 
hawking and hunting” at the same place. 

After this we find nothing to record in the annals of the 
palace until September, 1623, when a certain Dr. Whiting 
incurred the severe displeasure of the King for some sermon 
he preached before his Majesty in the chapel in the palace. 
What was the nature of the remarks that gave such great 
offence we do not know, though we may suspect that it was 
either some inadequacy in the recognition of the doctrine 
of the divine right of kings, or some other of James’s pet 
dogmas, or an attack on the Spanish match, which, on the 
score of religion, was naturally very distasteful to the clergy. 
At any rate, the preacher’s delinquency was thought so grave, 
that it resulted in his being had up before the Council, who 
wrote that they “found him penitent and submissive ; yet 
his offence requiring exemplary justice, they had committed 
him ; although the happy return of the Prince makes this 
day more fit for grace and gladness.” In effect, Dr. Whiting 
was very soon after liberated, though on condition of being 
inhibited from preaching. 

“The happy return of the Prince” was from his famous 
romantic expedition into Spain, whither he had gone with 
Buckingham, to sue in person for the hand of the Infanta. 

The ‘“‘entente cordiale” was, however, of short duration ; 
and the match, very soon after the Prince’s return, was 
entirely broken off; so that when, at the end of September, 
1624, the Spanish agent, who was acting as chargé d'affaires 
during the absence of the ambassador, came to Hampton 
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Court, he was pointedly slighted and scarcely any notice 
taken of him. 

This is the last reference to Hampton Court which we find 
during the reign of JamesI. Instead of Charles’s marriage 
with the Infanta, a match was negotiated with the daughter 
of the King of France. But before the preliminaries were 
finally settled, “the Wonder of the World,” as James is 
styled in the dedication of the authorized version of the 
Bible, was no more. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
CHARLES I.’8 QUARREL WITH HIS QUEEN. 


CHARLES I, in the earlier part of his reign, frequently visited 
Hampton Court, either for pleasure or to entertain distin- 
guished foreigners, or sometimes to avoid the danger of the 
plague, which was on several occasions raging in London, 
when all communication between that city and the palace 
was forbidden. On this latter account it was that he came 
to make his first stay here as king about the 6th of July, 
1625, three months after his accession to the throne, and 
two or three weeks after his marriage. 

Accompanying him, of course, was his newly-married wife, 
then only fifteen years of age, Henrietta-Maria of France, 
daughter of Henri IV. and Marie de Medicis. She brought 
with her a large train of French followers and servants, con- 
sisting of a hundred and six persons, both men and women, 
and lay as well as clerical. At the head of the clergy, who 
numbered some thirty priests, was Daniel du Plessis, Bishop 
of Mende, the Queen’s Grand Almoner, and Father Bérulle, 
her confessor, while her lay attendants included two ambas- 
sadors—the Marquis d’Effiat and M. de la Ville-aux-Clercs— 
the Comte de Tillitres, her chamberlain, and many lords and 
ladies in waiting. Among her ladies was one deserving of 
special notice, namely, a certain Madame de Saint-Georges, 
who had been the Queen’s companion and friend in her 
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childhood, and who, by the overweening and pernicious in- 
fluence she had acquired over the mind of the Queen, had 
already made much mischief between the newly-married pair. 
Charles, in fact, soon recognized in her one of those intrigu- 
ing, confidential female friends, who so often fasten them- 
selves on weak-minded women, and ruin the happiness of so 
many homes. He, therefore, quickly formed the determina- 
tion of banishing her from Court altogether on the first 
provocation ; and, in order to lose no time in marking his 
dislike to her, he declined, when starting for Hampton 
Court, to get into the large coach provided for himself, his 
wife, and her suite, that he might take instead a small one, 
where there was only room for two or three English Court 
ladies, but no seat for Madame de Saint-Georges. 

This slight offered to her friend so annoyed the Queen, 
that she could not refrain from showing her resentment, 
though she had the tact to use expressions more playful 
than offensive. 

Of this incident the Duke of Buckingham, if he was not 
a witness, was at any rate speedily informed by Charles, who 
made his favourite his confidant in everything, allowed him 
to interfere in his most private concerns, and made him the 
medium of communicating his wishes to his young wife. 
Accordingly, at once after their arrival at this palace, 
Buckingham sought an interview with the Queen to expos- 
tulate with her on her conduct towards Charles. As soon as 
he was ushered into her presence, he began in threatening lan- 
guage to tell her that the King, her husband, could no longer 
endure the way in which she lived with him ; that if she did 
not change her demeanour towards him, means would be 
found to make her do so, which would render her the most 
miserable woman in the world; adding that as for himself, 
he understood well enough that he was in no great favour 
with her, but that he did not care a rap on that account, as 
he possessed the goodwill of his master, and that her illwill 
towards him would not benefit herself. 

This extraordinary outburst, by which Buckingham seems 
to have hoped to terrify the Queen, and to acquire an 
ascendency over her youthful mind, surprised her greatly ; 
but she answered calmly and prudently enough, that she 
was not aware of having given the King, her husband, any 
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cause to be angry with her, nor would she ever; and that, 
such being the case, she could not conceive that he should 
bear her any grudge; that to him only she looked for her 
joy and happiness ; and that as to Buckingham, so far from 
wishing to be his enemy, she was anxious to treat him with 
all the consideration which was his due, if only he would 
behave towards her as he ought. 

Next day the Duke, as though oblivious of his conduct 
of the day before, or as if he imagined that his insults were 
acts of courtesy, came again to her and coolly begged her to 
accept his wife, his sister, and his niece as ladies of her bed- 
chamber. She replied that the late Queen of England had 
had but two ladies attending her in that capacity, and that 
she had brought three with her from France, with whom she 
was quite contented; but that nevertheless she was willing 
to refer the matter to the French ambassadors. On receiv- 
ing this answer, Buckingham at once had recourse to them 
himself, and represented to them, as strongly as he could, 
how great might be the services he could render to the 
Queen and to France. They could not disregard the force 
of these considerations, and they were already arranging means 
whereby to satisfy him, when the Bishop of Mende over- 
ruling them made them consider seriously how hazardous it 
would be, for a young Queen like her, to put heretical 
women about her at her first coming into England, how 
scandalized all Catholics would be, both in England and 
abroad, and what the Pope would say. So convincing, 
indeed, did his arguments seem to them, that they put an 
end to the scheme, to the great annoyance of Buckingham, 
who, from that moment, conceived the most bitter hatred 
against him. 

After the Queen had stayed a short time at Hampton 
Court, she went with the King to Windsor Castle, on account 
of the increase of the plague, which had now extended to 
the neighbourhood of Hampton Court, though it did not 
break out within the precincts of the Royal Manor, an im- 
munity probably due to the admirable sanitary arrangements 
with which it had been endowed by Cardinal Wolsey. 

The King and Queen remained away from Hampton 
Court for about two months, during which time the bicker- 
ings between Charles and Buckingham on one side, and 
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Henrietta-Maria and Madame de Saint-Georges on the other, 
continued unabated. One of the chief sources of contention 
was the onerous nature of the stipulations in the marriage 
treaty for the free practice by the Queen and her attendants 
of the Catholic religion, and the reluctance the King showed 
to observe them, on account of their exceeding unpopularity 
in England. 

Equally productive of trouble was the injudicious way in 
which the French ecclesiastics flaunted their exemption from 
the penal laws in the face of everyone. This was especially 
the case with the Queen’s confessor, Father Bérulle, who 
was always by her side, and whose aggressiveness led to 
more than one discreditable scene. 

One day when the King and Queen were dining together 
in public in the Presence Chamber, ‘Mr. Hacket (chaplain 
to the Lord Keeper Williams) being there to say grace, the 
confessor would have prevented him, but that Hacket shoved 
him away; whereupon the confessor went to the Queen’s 
side, and was about to say grace again, but that the King, 
pulling the dishes unto him, and the carvers falling to the 
business, hindered. When dinner was done, the confessor 
thought, standing by the Queen, to have been before Mr. 
Hacket, but Mr. Hacket again got the start. The confessor, 
nevertheless, begins his grace as loud as Mr. Hacket, with 
such a confusion, that the King in great passion instantly 
rose from the table, and taking the Queen by the hand, 
retired into the bedchamber.” 

Conduct of this sort he, of course, put down to the malign 
influence of Madame de Saint-Georges; and it made him 
more than ever resolved to rid himself of the whole crew, to 
which end he accordingly began to work immediately after 
his return to Hampton Court at the beginning of the month 
of November. 

At this time the plague was still raging violently not only 
in London, but also in the neighbourhood of Kingston ; and 
a proclamation was issued, prohibiting all communications 
between London, Southwark and Lambeth, and this palace. 

Following his Majesty hither was the French ambassador, 
the Marquis of Blainville, who was very anxious to be lodged 
in the palace during his attendance on the Court, and who 
tried every manceuvre he could think of to effect his purpose. 
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Sir John Finett, the Master of the Ceremonies, gives an 
amusing account of his efforts to thisend. “TI, finding,” he 
says, “his ambition was to lodge in the King’s house there, 
acquainted my Lord Chamberlain with it (who had already 
given orders for his Lodging at Kingston) and received from 
his Lordship answer, ‘That his Majesty would never allow 
any ambassador to be lodged so near him.’ Whereupon, 
letting the ambassador know (as dextrously as I could) what 
order had been already taken for his residence at Kingston ; 
his answer at first was ‘What was his Majesty’s pleasure 
should be his obedience ;’ but proceeding, asked, ‘The 
plague having been (as I am told) so much and so lately in 
that town, may I not be lodged within the King’s House at 
Hampton Court?’ I replied, ‘It had not been the custom 
for ambassadors to be so lodged.’ ‘ Yet,’ said he, ‘the Duke 
de Chevereux had his lodging in the house at Richmond, 
and so had the Marquesse de Fyat.’” To this Finett did 
not reply, but sent a message to the King, who directed him 
to explain the exceptional circumstances of those cases, and 
that the King was absent from the palace when they were 
put up. In conclusion Finett declared that “neither his 
Majesty nor the King his father had ever lodged any am- 
bassador in their houses while they themselves lodged in 
them, and that his Majesty now would be loth to make a 
‘precedent’ that would hereafter beget him so great a trouble 
as this was like to be, and that therefore his Majesty hoped 
that the ambassador would not take it in ill part if he did 
not in this correspond with his desires.” 

There for a time the matter rested, but Blainville did not 
relax his efforts, and continued to supplicate and intrigue to 
get a footing in the palace, until at last, at the urgent soli- 
citation of the Queen, his request was granted, and he was 
allowed to reside in Hampton Court Palace. But even then 
he was not admitted into the main building; the rooms 
assigned to him being “all those next the river, in the 
garden, which were sometime Lady Elizabeth’s ”—that is, 
Charles I.’s sister, the Queen of Bohemia—the building 
being the same ‘Water Gallery” in which Queen Elizabeth, 
when Princess, was lodged by her sister Queen Mary as a 
State prisoner. 

The presence of his Excellency in the palace, especially 
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as it involved providing him and his suite with board at 
the expense of the King, was viewed with great dis- 
favour by the officials at Court; and in a letter to the 
Duke of Buckingham, written from Hampton Court 
about this time, Mr. Secretary Conway freely dilates on 
the expense and inconvenience thus occasioned. ‘‘ The 
ambassador,’’ writes he, ‘‘ gives much trouble to the 
household here. He hath procured from his Majesty a 
lodging in this house, and so his diet comes to be 
divided here for himself, and at Kingston for his com- 
pany; so an increase of several new demands came in, 
for wood, and coals and twenty other things; and so 
for Madame St.-Georges, the Bishop, and that train, 
which makes the white staves to scratch where it itcheth 
‘not. It must come to be examined by commissions; if 
I am one, I will never give my consent to additions.”’ 

This shows commendable zeal on the part of Mr. 
Secretary Conway for economy in the public expendi- 
ture, the necessity of which becomes apparent when we 
learn that the charges for the ambassador’s household 
amounted in a month or two to over £2,000. 


Two days after the return of the Court to Hampton 
Court, the disagreement between Charles and his wife 
broke out in another direction, over the settlement of 
the Queen’s household, Henrietta maintaining that it 
was her prerogative, under the marriage treaty, to 
bestow the offices connected with the management and 
the collection of the revenues of her dowry, on her 
French followers. This, whatever may have been the 
correct interpretation of the treaty, was certainly an 
aggressive attitude for her to take up; and Charles, in 
a letter which he wrote to the Queen-Mother of France, 
complained much of her undutiful conduct in this re- 
gard, attributing it to Madame de Saint-Georges, 
“‘ who taking it in distaste because I would not let her 
ride with us in the coach (when there were many women 
of higher quality), claiming it as her due (which in 
England we think a strange thing), set my wife in such 
a humour against me, as from that very hour to this no 
man can say she has behaved two days together with 
the respect that I have deserved of her. As I take it, 
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it was at her first coming to Hampton Court that I sent 
some of my council to her, with the regulations that 
were kept in the Court of the Queen my mother, and 
desired the Comte de Tilliéres that the same might be 
kept. The answer of Queen Henrietta to this deputa- 
tion was, ‘I hope IJ shall be suffered to order my own 
house as I list.’ Now if she had said,’’ continued the 
King, ‘‘that she would speak with me herself, not 
doubting to give me satisfaction, I would have found no 
fault in her, for whatsoever she had said I should have 
imputed it to her ignorance of business; but I could not 
imagine her affronting me so by refusal publicly. After 
this answer, I took my time when I thought we had 
leisure to dispute it out by ourselves, to tell her both 
her fault in the publicity of such answer, and her mis- 
takes; but she gave me so ill an answer that I omit to 
repeat it. Likewise J have to complain of her neglect 
of the English tongue, and of the nation in general.’’ 


In another letter, also addressed to her mother about 
this period, he renewed his complaints. ‘‘ One night, 
after I was a-bed, my wife put a paper in my hand tell- 
ing me ‘ Jt was a list of those she desired to be officers 
of her revenue.’ I took it, and said that ‘I would read 
it next morning;’ but, withal, I told her ‘that, by 
agreement in France, I had the naming of them.’ She 
said, ‘There were both English and French in the 
note.’ I replied, that ‘ Those English whom I thought 
fit to serve her, I would confirm; but for the French it 
was impossible for them to serve her in that capacity.’ 
She said, ‘ All those in that paper had breviates from 
her mother and herself, and that she would admit no 
other.’ Then J said, ‘It was neither in her mother’s 
power, nor hers, to admit any without my leave; and if 
she relied on that, whomsoever she recommended should 
not come in.’ Then she plainly bade me ‘ take my lands 
to myself, for since she had no power to put in whom 
she would into those places, she would have neither 
lands nor houses of me’; but bade me ‘ give her what I 
thought fit by way of pension.’ I bade her remember 
to whom she spoke, and told her ‘she ought not to use 
me so.’ Then she fell into a passionate discourse, 
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‘how she is miserable, in having no power to place ser- 
vants; and that business succeeded the worse for her 
recommendation.’ When I offered to answer, she 
would not so much as hear me, but went on lamenting, 
saying ‘ that she was not of such base quality as to be 
used so!’ But,’’ continued Charles, ‘‘ I both made her, 
hear me, and end that discourse.’’ 

In all this affair Charles, in the opinion of De 
Tilli¢res, showed ‘‘ une bassesse bien grande et ung 
arrogance insupportable ’’; but in that of his courtiers 
he was only making a very necessary stand for his own 
dignity, and for the assertion of his proper authority, 
which they assured him would suffer irremediably unless 
he kept his wife in subjection, as no one would think a 
man capable of governing a kingdom who was unable 
to govern his wife. 

In the meantime the Court continued at Hampton 
Court, and it was from this palace that Charles wrote 
to Buckingham, who was then in Holland on his way 
to France, to inform him of his determination to send’ 
away the French suite on the first opportunity. 

In another of Charles’s letter to the Duke, without 
date, but apparently belonging to this time, he says: 
‘* As for news, my wife begins to mend her manners; 
I know not how long it will continue, for they say it is 
by advice, but the best of all is they say the Monsieurs 
desire to return home. I will not say this is certain, for 
you know nothing they say can be so.”’ 

It was while affairs were in this posture that Bucking- 
ham returned to England, burning with indignation 
against the French, and more than ever determined 
to assist the King in his resolve of expelling them from 
the kingdom, whereby he would revenge himself for 
being denied access to France, and rid himself of the 
only influence likely to dispute his paramount 
supremacy at Court. 

Accordingly he came down without delay to Hamp- 
ton Court, and at once set to work inflaming Charles 
against them, and fomenting his disagreement with his 
wife. In the interviews he had with the Queen on 
Charles’s account, he showed the most extraordinary 
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presumption, telling her plainly that, unless she gave 
in to whatever he wished, he would do all he could to 
put them on bad terms with each other; and actually 
having the audacity to remind her that **Queens of 
England had been beheaded before now! ”’ 

All this shows that the Queen, on her part, had much 
to bear, through the King’s excessive partiality for 
Buckingham, in the license he allowed him in speaking 
to her, and from the way in which he made him the 
confidant of all his grievances against her. In this, in 
truth, she had quite as much ground of complaint 
as the King had in regard to Madame de Saint- 
Georges; and we cannot but feel pity for her, when 
we remember that she was still ai mere girl of sixteen 
years of age, in a foreign country, and among a people 
and in a Court alien in religion and language, and with 
only her own French attendants to whom she could look 
for any assistance of sympathy. 

That in these circumstances she should sometimes 
have behaved injudiciously is not surprising, especially 
when we consider the difficult position in which her 
religion was continually placing her. We have a strik- 
ing instance of this in her refusal to be crowned with 
the King by the Archbishop of Canterbury, when that 
ceremony, which had been deferred on account of the 
plague, took place on February 2nd, 1626, about a 
month after the Court returned to London from Hamp- 
ton Court. 

This act, though it did her credit as a conscientious 
Catholic, who could not, consistently with her religious 
professions, take part in what she regarded as an 
heretical rite, performed by men in revolt against the 
Church of God, was naturally a cause of deep offence 
to Charles and his people. Indeed, it was interpreted 
as an intentional slight offered to the religion of 
England, which was never forgiven, and which rankled 
particularly in the breasts of the bitter-hearted Puritans. 

After this, things went on from bad to worse, and at 
last they reached such a pass that Charles, after re- 
moving the French attendants from Court, finally 
expelled them from the kingdom altogether, bag and 


baggage. 
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The letter to Buckingham, in which he gave the final 
order for their removal, is too remarkable not to be 
cited in full :-— 


“* Steenie 
‘*T have receaved your letter by Dic Greame. This is my 
answer. I command you to send all the French away by tomorrow 
out of the Towne. If you can, by faire meanes (but strike not long 
in disputing), otherways, force them away, dryving them away 
lyke so manie wylde beastes, until ye have shipped them, and so 
the Devill goe with them. Lett me heare no answer, but of the 
performance of my command. So I rest 
“Your faithfull constant loving friend 
“CHARLES R. 
“ Oaking the 7 August 1626.” 


So peremptory a measure naturally excited the 
greatest commotion at the French Court; for, however 
necessary it may have been politically, it was un- 
doubtedly a flagrant violation of the treaty of marriage, 
and gave the French only too good reason to rail 
against ‘‘la facilité des Anglais a tout promettre et 
leur effronterie 4 ne rien tenir.’’ In fact, it would 
have at once led to a war between the two countries, 
had not Richelieu preferred diplomatic measures, and 
despatched the Marshal de Bassompierre, an accom- 
plished and able diplomatist, as a special envoy to try 
and arrange a compromise. 

After a good deal of preliminary conferring between 
Bassompierre and Buckingham, and a formal reception 
of the French envoy by King Charles, he was again 
received by the King in a long audience in one of the 
galleries of the palace. His Majesty, according to his 
Excellency, ‘‘ put himself into a great passion,’’ com- 
plained of the intrigues and factions of the French— 
their malice in endeavouring to wean the Queen’s affec- 
tions from him, and their insolence in setting her 
against England, the language, and every English. At 
last he got so angry as to exclaim to the ambassador, 
‘““Why do you not execute your commission at once, 
and declare war? ’’ To which Bassompierre answered 
firmly and with dignity, ‘‘I am not a herald to declare 
war, but a Marshal of France to make it when 
declared.’? In his account of the interview Bassom- 
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pierre proceeds to say, ‘‘ I witnessed there an instance 
of great boldness, not to say impudence, of the Duke of 
Buckingham, which was, that when he saw us the most 
warmed, he ran up suddenly and threw himself between 
the King and me, saying, ‘ ] am come to keep the peace 
between you two.’ Upon which I took off my hat, and 
as long as he stayed with us I would not put it on 
again, notwithstanding all the entreaties of the King 
and of himself to do so; but when he went, I put it on 
without the King desiring me. When I had done, and 
that the Duke could speak to me, he asked me why I 
would not put on my hat while he was by, and that I 
did so so freely when he was gone. I answered that I 
had done it to do him honour, because he was not 
covered and that I should have been, which I could not 
suffer; for which he was much pleased with me, and 
often mentioned it in my praise. But I had also 
another reason for doing so, which was, that it was 
no longer an audience, but a private conversation, since 
he had interrupted us, by coming in, as a third, upon 
us. After my last audience was over, the King brought 
me through several galleries to the Queen’s apart- 
ments, where he lefi me, and I her, after a long con- 
versation, and I was brought back to London.’’ 

The negotiations were continued after this for some 
time, but they resulted in no substantial concessions 
from Charles; for it was impossible to shake his deter- 
mination to be rid of the people who had worked so 
much mischief in his household and his home. 


CHAPTER XV. 


CHARLES I. HAPPY DAYS AT HAMPTON COURT 
AND AFTER. 


From 1626 to 1630 no events of any importance took 
place at Hampton Court, though Charles was frequently 
here with his Court, often two or three times a year, 
and at all seasons. On these occasions the Duke of 
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Buckingham, who was now at the summit of his in- 
fluence, was of course always in attendance on the 
King; and to this period belongs the curious picture of 
him and his family, painted in 1627 and attributed to 
Honthorst, which may be seen at Hampton Court, and 
of which we here insert an engraving. 

After the assassination of Buckingham, on August 
23rd, 1628, until the beginning of the troubles of the 
Civil War, Charles paid only occasional visits to the 
palace. He was here, for instance, in November, 1630, 
when a play, founded ‘‘ upon a piece of Persian story,”’’ 
was, by the Queen’s express desire, presented at 
Hampton Court; and again in the summer of the year 
1636, when, on June 12th, Strafford kissed hands on 
his appointment as Lord Deputy of Ireland, and had a 
final and secret audience before starting for that 
country. 

The plague was again at this time very prevalent in 
London, and a proclamation was issued forbidding any- 
body from that town coming within ten miles of the 
palace, or plying by barge up and down the river, or 
bringing any goods or commodities to and fro. These 
prohibitions were, of course, often broken, and the 
blockade run by adventurous persons who saw their 
way to making a profit thereby; and several persons 
were summoned for this offence before the Lords of the 
Privy Council, and severely punished. Great complaint 
was also made that ‘‘ divers Londoners obtained houses 
near Hampton Court and Oatlands, and these in habit 
going daily to and from London, which cannot be with- 
out great peril to their Majesties,’’ and the Justices 
were commanded to remove such persons from their 
houses, and to enjoin those who had settled there be- 
fore neither to go to London themselves, nor allow 
their servants to go there, on pain of being turned out, 
and having their houses shut up. 

The continuance of the plague kept the Court at 
Hampton Court all through the autumn and winter, 
until Christmas time; but the fear of contagion did not 
prevent the players being summoned from London, and 
‘“commanded to assemble their company, and keep 
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themselves together near the Court, ready to give fre- 
quent performances in the Great Hall of the palace.’’ 

The plays performed at Hampton Court on this occa- 
sion included, among a great many others, ‘‘ The Moor 
of Venice ’’ and ‘‘ Hamlet ’’; and it is interesting to 
note that we have here conclusive evidence that in the 
Great Hall of Hampton Court Shakespeare’s plays 
were acted by his own contemporaries before Charles I. 
and his Court. 

When Charles came to this palace on these occasions, 
we may presume that he sometimes dined in public in 
the Great Hall or some other of the State Rooms, as he 
did when in London. At any rate we have an interest- 
ing reminiscence of the custom in an old picture pre- 
served at this palace, which was painted by Van Bassan 
for Charles, and is inscribed with the date 1637. Though 
the architecture indicates that the chamber depicted was 
not one at Hampton Court, yet in other points the 
picture is sufficiently illustrative of similar scenes at this 
palace. The King and Queen are seated at the table 
side by side, with the little Prince (afterwards Charles 
II.) at the end of the table. They are being served by 
gentlemen-in-waiting. At the end of the room is a 
raised and recessed gallery or dais, where the public are 
looking on. 

About this period Charles gave orders for some 
improvements to be made in the gardens of Hampton 
Court, which were decorated with statues, both of the 
classical and Renaissance periods; and he bestowed 
much care on the furnishing of the rooms, and their 
embellishment with pictures and others works of art 
and curiosities. It was in 1639 that he had his cata- 
logue of pictures compiled by Vanderdoort, and in it 
there are three or four hundred pictures specified as 
being in this palace at that time—many of which, after 
having gone through various vicissitudes, are now still 
to be found here. Among these we would especially 
note the ‘‘ Triumph of Julius Czsar,’’ a splendid com- 
position of nine pieces, Mantegna’s greatest and rich- 
est work, which is still the glory of Hampton Court. 

It must have been about the same time that King 
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Charles, who was fairly fond of sport, conceived the 
idea of making aj great park for red as well as fallow 
deer between Hampton Court and Richmond, where he 
had a great deal of wooded land, affording excellent 
cover for game, and large wastes which, with the 
domains of the two palaces, would have formed a mag- 
nificent and extensive inclosure to serve him as an 
agreeable and convenient hunting-ground close to 
London. There were, however, some parishes that had 
rights of common on the wastes, and many farmers and 
gentlemen had houses intermingled with them, so that 
his Majesty experienced considerable difficulty in treat- 
ing with them for the purchase of their interests. 
Altogether the scheme, which would have involved the 
inclosing of a tract of country ten miles round, was 
very unpopular, and he was strongly advised against it 
by Lord Cottington and other ministers, both on 
account of the great expense it would involve, and of 
the murmurs that were excited among the country 
people on all sides. The King, however, would not 
brook opposition to his wishes, and when Lord Cotting- 
ton tried to dissuade him from it, he declared, ‘‘ He 
was resolved to go through with it, and had already 
caused brick to be burned, and much of the wall to be 
built upon his own land.’’ 

But the building of the wall before people had con- 
sented to part with their lands or their common looked 
as if they were to be by degrees shut out of both, and 
increased the popular excitement and indignation. At 
last Archbishop Laud, who was always very anxious 
for the King to be on good terms with the people when 
none of his own “‘ fads ’’ were concerned, undertook 
to remonstrate with him. Eventually the King yielded 
to persuasion, and the project was abandoned: the 
second royal attempt to create a ‘‘ new forest ’’ at 
Hampton Court being thus nullified like the first. 

1 As to Henry VIII.’s inclosure of the Chase of Hampton Court, 


and its subsequent dechasing in the reign of Edward VI., see 
ante p. 104-4, 


After the year 1639 the excited state of political 
affairs left Charles but little leisure to amuse himself 
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at Hampton Court. He was residing here, however, at 
the beginning of August, 1640, when the plague break- 
ing out, and two or three deaths occurring in the 
stables, the Court hastily left the palace. He was here 
again, also, after his return from Scotland on the 26th 
of November, 1641, to rest awhile from the toil and 
burden of business; and he was still at this palace when 
the Grand Remonstrance, which set out in the most 
powerful language all the errors and misdeeds of his 
Government, was voted in the House of Commons. 
This document, which must have been especially 
mortifying to Charles, as directly appealing to public 
opinion against him, was presented to his Majesty him- 
self on December ist at Hampton Court. ‘‘ The King 
was much concerned at the harshness of it, but prom- 
ised an answer as soon as the weight of business would 
permit, and desired there should be no publishing that 
declaration till they had received his answer to it.’’ To 
this request, however, they paid no attention; but im- 
mediately blazoned it throughout the kingdom—a course 
Charles took as an act of great disrespect to himself. 


Three days after, perhaps to counteract, to some ex- 
tent, its effect amongst the citizens of London, he sent 
for seven of the City aldermen to Hampton Court; and 
in response to a petition they brought with them, that 
he should come up and reside in London, ‘‘ whereby the 
trade of the City, which had been so much hindered by 
the King’s long absence in Scotland, might be revived,”’ 
he promised to leave Hampton Court in a day or two, 
and come to Whitehall; while, ‘‘ to express his extra- 
ordinary love to the City,’’ he made them all knights. 
By such actions does he seem to have thought, in his 
delusion, that he could stem the tide of disaffection 
among his subjects, an opinion which was certainly 
shared by the courtier-scribe who records the fact, and 
who exclaims, in a fervour of loyal enthusiasm, ‘‘ What 
encouragement can subjects have more to love and obey 
a King than to have such favour and love shown by a 
King, for whose prosperous, happy and _ successive 
reign, it behoves us all to pray : else there is no question 
to be made, but that judgment will be showered down 
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upon our heads by the Heavenly King, for not loving 
so good a heavenly King.”’ 

Whether or not his subjects in general were equally 
impressed mattered little; for all that when before was 
forgotten when, exactly two months after, on February 
4th, 1642, Charles made his memorable attempt to 
arrest the Five Members in the House of Commons. 
Six days after, mortified by the failure of his design, 
and alarmed by the menacing demeanour of the Parlia- 
ment and the tumult that was raging in London, he 
suddenly left Whitehall, with his wife and children and 
all his household, for Hampton Court. Here so little 
preparation had been made for their reception, that 
Charles and the Queen had to sleep in one room with 
their three eldest children. 


The results of this fatal step—which has been aptly 
compared to the flight of Louis XVI. from Paris to 
Varennes—are too well known to be dilated on here. It 
was, in fact, a throwing down the gage of battle, and 
the roar of ‘‘ Privilege of Parliament ’’ that rose from 
a hundred thousand throats as Charles drove through 
the streets, was the blast, as it were, that heralded the 
Great Rebellion. The tactical error of the step had 
equally far-reaching results: for by this first flight in 
a life ever afterwards so fugitive, Charles surrendered 
London without striking a blow, and thus left the 
Roundheads in triumphant possession of the Tower, the 
arsenals, and all the offices and departments of State. 
The shout of exultation that burst from the trained 
bands as they marched past the deserted Palace of 
Whitehall, brandishing the ‘‘ Protestation’’ on their 
pikes, showed that they, at any rate, fully gauged the 
deep significance of the King’s flight. 

The King’s adherents, on their part also, began to 
grow dimly conscious of the altered position of affairs, 
and Colonel Lunsford, who had escorted the King and 
Queen to Hampton Court, after seeing them safely 
lodged in the palace, went on with his band, two hun- 
dred strong, to Kingston, to take possession of a maga- 
zine of arms in that town. Here Lunsford and his men 
were visited next morning by Lord Digby, who drove 
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over from the palace in a coach and six to thank them 
in the King’s name for what they had done, and to 
urge them to set about collecting recruits. For doing 
this Lord Digby was soon after attainted of treason, 
for ‘‘ levying war ’’; while Lunsford was arrested by 
the Parliamentarians and lodged in the Tower. 

The King’s stay at Hampton Court lasted but a few 
days, for on the 12th of January, overwhelmed with the 
shame and peril of his situation, he moved to Windsor 
Castle for greater security. Clarendon describes in 
pathetic words his ‘‘ sad condition, as fallen in ten 
days from a height and greatness that his enemies 
feared, to such a lowness that his own servants durst 
hardly avow their waiting on him.’’ He was back 
again here, however, just for one night, when conduct- 
ing the Queen from Windsor to Dover, on her de- 
parture from England at the end of February. 

After that Hampton Court saw him no more until five 
years later, when he was brought by the Roundheads 
as a prisoner to his own palace. 

In the meanwhile, to the year 1645, the tide of the 
Civil War had rolled over the country without much 
affecting Hampton Court; though we may well imagine 
that the varying fortunes of the two contending factions 
must have been followed with intense interest by the 
inhabitants of the palace, who probably consisted of 
a few score of royal officials and servants. The prin- 
ciple, however, on which the Parliament proceeded, of 
still recognizing the existence of the monarchy whilst 
taking up arms against the monarch, probably secured 
them from any molestation as long as they took no 
active part in the struggle. 

But in 1645, after the Battle of Naseby, which prac- 
- tically decided the fate of the Royalist cause, the Parlia- 
ment took possession of the palace, setting seals on the 
doors of the State Apartments. In their intolerent 
Puritan zeal to sweep away all surviving traces of what 
they held to be idolatrous worship, they laid a profane 
and sacrilegious hand on all the religious emblems and 
aitistic decorations of the chapel. In a newspaper of 
the time we read the following paragraph : 
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“‘ Sir Robert Harlow gave order for the putting down and 
demolishing of the popish and superstitious pictures at Hampton 
Court, where this day the altar was taken down, and the table 
brought into the body of the church, the rails pulled down, and 
the steps levelled, and the popish pictures and superstitious images 
that were in the glass windows were also demolished, and order 
given for the new glazing them with plain glass; and among the 
rest, there was pulled down the picture of Christ nailed to the 
cross, which was placed right over the altar, and the pictures of 
Mary Magdalen and others weeping by the foot of the cross, and 
some other such idolatrous pictures were pulled down and 
demolished.”’ 


The following year, 1646, saw Charles flight from 
the besieged city of Oxford to Newark, where the 
Scotch were encamped, and where he surrendered him- 
self into their hands—a confidence which they rewarded, 
not many months after, by selling him to the English 
Parliament, from whose control he was transferred to 
the custody of the army. By them he was treated with 
much more consideration and generosity than he had 
experienced at the hands of the Scotch or the Parlia- 
ment, and after several removes was eventually in- 
stalled, on August 24th, 1647, in his Palace of Hampton 
Court, which had been prepared for his reception, his 
goods and household servants having been transferred 
thither from Oxford after the surrender of that city. 

Here he remained for a period of some two months 
and a half, in a state of comparative ease and dignity, 
‘‘rather as a guarded and attended prince than as a 
conquered and purchased caiptive.’’? He dined in public 
in the Presence Chamber with the same state and-cere- 
mony as formerly, and, when dinner was over, any 
gentleman who wished was admitted to kiss his hand. 

Among those who came was John Evelyn the diarist, 
who records under date October 10th, 1647: ‘‘ I came 
to Hampton Court, where I had the honour to kiss his 
Majesty’s hand, he being in the power of those exe- 
crable villains, who not long after murdered him.’’ 

The citizens also flocked from London in considerable 
numbers, as they had formerly done at the end of a 
Progress, when the King had been some months absent 
from London. All his old servants, too, had free access 
to him, and many Cavaliers, who had done him active 
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service in the Civil War, came to pay their respects, 
and were allowed to confer with him without reserva- 
tion. Even his two most intimate and faithful fol- 
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lowers, Mr. John Ashburnham and Sir John Berkeley, 

who had been voted delinquents by the Parliament, and 

who had fled beyond the seas, were permitted to return 
R 
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and to take up their abode within the palace, and to 
be constantly about the King’s person, 

He had also the consolation of the administrations of 
his own divines of the Church of England, who “ could 
administer spiritual comfort according to the rites of 
that Church.’’ 

But what pleased him most was being allowed access 
to his children, who were then staying under the care of 
the Earl of Northumberland at Sion House, whither he 
was sometimes allowed to ride over to see them, and 
whence they occasionally came to stay at the: palace with 
him. It must have been an affecting scene to behold 
the King, forgetting awhile the cares and troubles that 
beset him on all sides, amid the domestic joys which 
formed the one bright spot in his unfortunate career. 

He found relaxation also in hunting in the park, play- 
ing at tennis, and in similar recreations. 

Nevertheless, he was still so far under surveillance as 
to have the Parliamentary Commissioners always resid- 
ing with him in the palace, as well as a guard of soldiers 
under Colonel Whalley, one of the officers of the Parlia- 
mentarian army, who was always in attendance on him, 
nominally for his protection only, but in reality more for 
his supervision, and with strict injunctions against his 
removal. 

At the same time the headquarters of the army were 
now at Putney, a place chosen for the purpose, as being 
at an equal distance from the Parliament in London, 
and the King at Hampton Court; and from Putney 
came Cromwell and the other superior officers: to pay 
their respects to King Charles. It was observed that 
‘* Fairfax kissed the royal hand; but Cromwell and his 
son-in-law, Ireton, though they did not come behind the 
general in phrases of loyalty, seemed to decline the cere- 
monial.’’ 

There can be little doubt, indeed, that the magnetic 
influence of royal smiles was beginning to work on the 
acrid austerity of the Roundhead soldiers. ‘‘ The King,”’ 
says Clarendon, ‘‘ enjoyed himself at Hampton Court 
much more to his content than of late; the respects of 
the chief officers of the army seeming much greater than 
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they had been. Cromwell himself came oftener, and 
had long conferences with him; talked with more open- 
ness than he had done, and appeared more cheerful.” 
Charles had also the sagacity to try and win over 
Cromwell’s wife, who was presented to him by his own 
desire, Ashburnham taking her by the hand and leading 
her up to Charles, who received her very graciously, 
and afterwards entertained her, with the wives of Ireton 
and Whalley, at dinner. 


The exact nature of the negotiations that were all this 
time in progress between Charles and Cromwell have 
not been positively ascertained. Some have maintained 
that Cromwell was sincerely and disinterestedly en- 
deavouring to compose the quarrel between the King 
and the Parliament; while others have gone so far as to 
declare that Cromwell was prepared, if it should suit 
his personal aims to betray the popular cause, to under- 
take the restoration of the monarch to all his former 
prerogatives, on condition of receiving for himself the 
Earldom of Essex and a pension of £10,000 a year. 

However this may be, it is certain that the question 
of an accommodation between Charles and the army 
was much discussed between them, and that the terms 
which the officers were ready to offer him were much 
more favourable than those of the Parliament. Had he 
but clearly understood his real position and frankly ac- 
cepted their overtures, and could he only have brought 
himself to treat them with the same candour with which, 
it seems, they were dealing with him, there is no reason 
to suppose that an agreement might not have been come 
to, which would have led to his being once more firmly 
established on his throne, though of course with a much 
diminished prerogative. 

But while Charles was negotiating with Cromwell, he 
was, at the same time, dallying with the rival pro- 
positions of the Parliament, vainly imagining that by 
intrigue and kingcraft he could succeed in playing off 
one party against the other, and act as arbiter between 
both, to his own advantage. It would be beyond the 
scope of our narrative to detail the many ins and outs 
of the negotiations—the nineteen propositions of the 
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army, the counter proposition of the Parliament, the 
King’s answers; and the suggestions, alterations, and 
modifications that transformed the posture of affairs 
from day to day. 

Suffice it to say that the rough, straightforward 
Roundhead soldiers found out at last that Charles was 
utterly untrustworthy, and that while he was affecting 
to agree with them, he was in truth playing a double, if 
not a treble game—intriguing with the Scottish Com- 
missioners for a concerted invasion of England by a 
numerous army in the spring, as well as bargaining 
with the Parliament. Accordingly they gave up in dis- 
gust all idea of an arrangement with him, and gradu- 
ally ceased to come any longer to Hampton Court. 


They were probably led to take this course not a little 
also by the murmurs that were beginning to be heard 
against them in the army, especially among the new 
sect of Levellers, for their conciliatory dispositions to- 
wards ‘‘ the man of sin, Charles Stuart,’’ and their un- 
holy bargaining with the children of Satan. An im- 
peachment was even threatened against Cromwell. 

Nevertheless, an appearance of friendly feeling to- 
wards the King was still kept up by the heads of the 
army for some time after they had resolved to have no 
more to do with him. For this they have been accused, 
and perhaps not unjustly, of duplicity; but as Ireton 
himself said, ‘‘ He gave us words, and we paid him in 
his own coin, whén we found hei had no real intention 
to the people’s goods, but to prevail by our factions, to 
regain by art what he had lost by fight.”” With him, 
in fact, there was always some mental reservation that 
nullified the force of any compact which contained con- 
cessions to those who, in his eyes, were nothing else 
but rebels in arms against their anointed sovereign. 
The cast of his mind, in fact, as well as his methods, 
was distinctly feminine rather than manly, and it was 
a sort of character excessively obnoxious and irritating 
to the sturdy, robust, Roundhead soldiers. 

Meanwhile Charles continued the same mode of life 
at Hampton Court as heretofore, playing tennis, riding 
or walking in the park, keeping up a voluminous cor- 
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respondence with his wife in France, and giving audi- 
ences to visitors. Nevertheless, he seems to have 
begun, about this time, to have a presentiment that a 
crisis was impending in his affairs; and to his friends 
who: came to him he bade a tender farewell, as though 
he were parting with them for a long time, if not for 
ever. 

In the memoirs of Lady Fanshawe, wife of one of his 
most devoted adherents, there is a very touching’ ac- 
count of her last interview with King Charles at this 
palace. 

‘* During the King’s stay at Hampton Court,’’ writes 
she, ‘‘ my husband was with him, to whom he was 
pleased to talk much of his concerns. I went three 
times to pay my duty to him, both as I was the daugh- 
ter of his servant and wife of his servant. The last 
time I ever saw him, when I took my leave, I could not 
refrain weeping; when he had saluted me, I prayed 
God to preserve his Majesty with long life and happy 
years, he stroked me on the cheek, and said, ‘ Child, if 
God pleaseth, it shall be so; but both you and I must 
submit to God’s will, and you know in what hands I 
am;’ then turning to your father, he said, ‘ Be sure, 
Dick, to tell my son all that I have said, and deliver 
those letters to my wife; pray God bless her! I hope 
I shall do well;’ and taking him in his arms, said, 
‘ Thou hast ever been an honest man, and I hope God 
will bless thee and make thee a happy servant to my 
son.” ”’ 

The tone of Charles’s conversations with Sir Richard 
and Lady Fanshawe seems to indicate that he was be- 
ginning, as we have said, to have foreboding concern- 
ing the future, and, as no progress wasi made in the 
negotiations towards an accommodation with his 
enemies, he could not but grow uneasy as to his posi- 
tion. Nor could he be indifferent to the ominous 
rumours current, which were frequently carried to him, 
that he was in danger of assassination while he remained 
at Hampton Court, nor to the strong hints, amounting 
to warnings, which he received on several sides, that 
it would be wise for him to secure his own safety by 
flight. 


9, 
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He had, however, given his word to his custodian, 
Colonel Whalley, that he would not make any attempt 
to escape without giving him notice and formally with- 
drawing his promise. 

Accordingly Charles felt bound in honour before tak- 
ing any step in the matter, to notify to the colonel that 
he wished to be held discharged from his pledge. This 
he did, through Ashburnham, who sought an interview 
with Whalley, and told him that the King would no 
longer consider himself bound to his engagement. 
Whalley asked him the reason, to which Ashburnham 
replied, ‘‘ the multiplicity of the Scots about the Court 
was such, and the agitators in the army so violently 
set against the King, as (for ought I knew) either party 
might as well take him from Hampton Court.”’ 

This was immediately reported by Whalley at the 
headquarters of the army; and as a result, Ashburnham, 
who, it may be observed, had used very similar langu- 
age to Cromwell, was next day dismissed from his post 
of attendant about the person of the King, andi for- 
bidden the precincts of the palace, while the guards 
about his Majesty were doubled. 

Nevetheless, no new restraints were put upon 
Charles’s liberty, and his children were still allowed to 
visit him as before, the Princess Elizabeth coming to 
see him at the end of October, and being lodged in a 
chamber near the King’s, opening on the Long Gallery. 

Here were stationed two sentinels, who, according to 
the Princess, made such a noise at night that she could 
not sleep, so that Charles, perhaps with the hope that 
they might be removed, complained to Whalley about 
it. The Colonel, however, assured him that if the 
soldiers made any noise it was contrary to his express 
desire and command, and that he would ‘‘ double his 
commands upon them, and give them as strict a charge 
as he could, not to disturb her Highness.’? This he 
did. Notwithstanding, a second complaint was made, 
when Whalley told the King that stricter commands he 
could not give, and that the soldiers assured him they 
came so gently through the gallery and made so little 
noise that they conceived it impossible tor the Princess 
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to hear them. However, ‘‘ if his Majesty would be 
pleased to renew his engagement,’’ he said, ‘‘ he would 


place the sentinels at a more remote distance.’’ This, 
however, Charles refused to do. ‘““To renew my 
engagements were a point of honour. You had my 


engagement; I will not renew it; keep your guards.”’ 


CHAPTER XVI. 
CHARLES I.’S ESCAPE FROM HAMPTON COURT. 


AFTER the events narrated in our last chapter, things 
went on at Hampton Court much as before, except 
that Charles, having now relieved himself from the 
obligation of his pledged word, immediately set about 
scheming how he should effect his escape. He sent 
Mr. Legge, who was now the only one of his old attend- 
ants still permitted to remain with him, to see and 
confer with Ashburnham, who lingered in the neigh- 
bourhood, and who himself afterwards entered into 
communications with Sir John Berkeley on the subject. 
The result of their discussions was that a meeting be- 
tween them and the King was arranged to take place 
one evening in the Long Gallery, to which Ashburn- 
ham and Berkeley were to gain access secretly. 

In the meanwhile the rumours as to the peril he 
incurred in remaining at Hampton Court grew so per- 
sistent that all hesitation in Charles’s mind as to the 
wisdom of the step he was about to take was dissipated 
ere the time for adopting a final resolution arrived. 
Indeed, on the morning of the very day when the meet- 
ing was to take place, he received an anonymous letter 
signed only with the initials E. R., warning him 
against a design formed by the agitators to take away 
his life. 

This was on the 10th of November, on the afternoon 
of which day Berkeley and Ashburnham were let in 
through the back way by Colonel Legge, and ushered 
into the King’s presence. 
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Ashburnham, who was the chief spirit in the enter- 
prise, began by assuring his Majesty that he was ready 
to obey him in everything, but still he ‘‘ did most 
humbly beg of him that he would be pleased to say 
whether really and in very deed he was afraid of his life 
in that place, for his going from thence seemed to them 
an occasion of a very great change in his affairs.’’ His 
Majesty ‘‘ protested to God, that he had great cause 
to apprehend some attempt upon his person, and did 
expect every hour when it should bee.”’ 

Ashburnham replied that ‘‘it did not then become 
them to make any further inquiry, but to apply them- 
selves to the discharge of their duties, and therefore 
if his Majesty would be pleased! to say whither he would 
go, they would carry him thither, or lose themselves 
in the endeavour of it.’” The King then told them that 
‘“he had some thoughts of going out of the kingdom, 
but for the shortness of the time to prepare a vessel 
to transport him, and for the other reasons Ashburn- 
ham had sent him by Major Legge, he was resolved 
to go to the Isle of Wight.”’ 

The details of the plan were then settled, and Ash- 
burnham and Berkeley withdrew to prepare for their 
execution on the following day. 

Next morning being a Thursday, which was one of 
the days on which Charles wrote his letters abroad, he 
remained most of the day occupied in his own room. 
He granted an audience, however, to Colonel Whalley, 
who asked to see him in order to show him the follow- 
ing remarkable letter from Oliver Cromwell : 


‘““ For my beloved cousin Colonel Whalley, at Hampton Court, 


These. 
“Putney, November, 1647. 
“Dear Cos. Whalley, 


; ‘There are rumours abroad of some intended attempt on 
his Majesty’s person. Therefore I pray have a care of your guards. 


If any such thing should be done, it would be accounted a most 
horrid act. : 


* Yours, 
“€ OLIVER CROMWELL.”’ 


This letter is especially interesting as lending some 
colour to the accusations brought against Cromwell, 
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that not only was he aware that the King was medi- 
tating an escape and took no steps to prevent it, but 
that he was even fostering it by retailing the alarming 
rumours current—if indeed he had not himself set them 
afloat for that very purpose, and was, in effect, treacher- 
ously working for this end in order to entrap and ruin 
him. 

After showing Cromwell’s letter to Charles, Colonel 
Whalley withdrew, and the King was left alone and 
undisturbed to write his letters, it being a mail day, 
until five or six o’clock. About that hour it was his 
custom to come out from his bed-chamber to go to 
evening prayers; and half an hour after that to go to 
supper, when Colonel Whalley set guards about his bed 
chamber, as his Majesty usually retired early. 


On the day in question, accordingly, Colonel Whalley 
came as usual at about five o’clock into the anteroom 
next to the King’s bed-chamber, where he found the 
Parliamentary Commissioners and bed-chambermen as- 
sembled, waiting for his Majesty. What then ensued 
had best be told in Colonel Whalley’s own words, ex- 
tracted from his report to the House of Commons: ‘‘ I 
asked them,’’ he said, ‘‘ for the King; they told me he 
wails writing letters in his bed-chamber. I waited there 
without mistrust till six of the clock; I then began to 
doubt, and told the bed-chambermen, Mr. Maule and 
Mr. Murray, I wondered the King was so long a-writ- 
ing; they told me he had (they thought) some extra- 
ordinary occasion. Within half an hour after I went 
into the next room to Mr. Oudart, and told him I 
marvelled the King was so long a-writing. He an- 
swered, he wondered too, but withal said, the King 
told him he was to write letters both to the Queen and 
Princess of Orange, which gave me some satisfaction 
for the present. But my fears with the time increased, 
so that when it was seven of the clock, I again told Mr. 
Maule I exceedingly wondered the King was so long 
before he came out. He told me he was writing, and 
I replied, possibly he might be ill, therefore I thought 
he should do well to see, and to satisfy both myself and 
the House, that were in fear of him. He replied, the 
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King had given him strict commands not to molest 
him, therefore durst not, besides he had bolted the door 
to him. I was then extreme restless in my thoughts, 
lookt oft in at the key-hole to see whether I could 
perceive his Majesty, but could not; prest Mr. Maule 
to knock very oft, that I might know whether his 
Majesty were there or not, but all to no purpose. He 
still plainly told me he durst not disobey his Majesty’s 
commands.’’ 


While these discussions were going on outside the 
King’s room, the decisive step had already been taken 
some time; for as soon as the shades of the dark 
November evening had fallen, King Charles left his 
chamber accompanied only by Colonel Legge, and, 
passing through the room called ‘‘ Paradise,’’ went by 
the private passage to the riverside. 

Here he was met by Berkeley and Ashburnham, and 
in their company probably crossed the river in a boat 
to the Surrey side, where they all took horse, and pro- 
ceeded in the direction of Oatlands, and thence towards 
Southampton. 

In the meanwhile, Colonel Whalley’s anxiety as to 
the King increasing, he went at about eight o’clock to 
Mr. Smithsby, Keeper of the Privy Lodgings, desiring 
him to go along with him the back way, through the 
Privy Garden, to the Privy Stairs, where he had sen- 
tinels stationed. To resume Whalley’s narrative: ‘‘ We 
went up the stairs, and from chamber to chamber, till 
we came to the next chamber to his Majesty’s bed- 
chamber, where we saw his Majesty’s cloak lying on 
the midst of the floor, which much amazed me. I went 
presently back to the Commissioners and bed-chamber- 
men, acquainting them with it, and therefore desired 
Mr. Maule again to see whether his Majesty was in his 
bed-chamber or not; he again told me he durst not. I 
replied, that I would then command him, and that in the 
name of the Parliament, and therefore desired him to 
go along with me. He desired I would speak to the 
Commissioners to go along with us. I did. We all 
went. When we came into the room next the King’s 
bed-chamber, I moved Mr. Maule to goin. He said he 
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would not, except I would stand at the door. I prom- 
ised I would, and did. Mr. Maule immediately came 
out, and said, the King was gone. We all then went 
in, and one of the Commissioners said, ‘ It may be the 
King is in his closet.’ Mr. Maule presently replied and 
said he was gone. I then, being in a passion, told Mr. 
Maule, I thought he was accessory to his going; for 
that afternoon he was come from London, it being a 
rare thing for him to be from Court. I know not that 
he hath been two nights away since I came to wait upon 
his Majesty.”’ 

When there was no longer any doubt that the King 
had fled, the greatest excitement prevailed throughout 
the palace, and Whalley at once sent parties of horse 
andi foot to search the lodge in the park and Ashburn- 
ham’s house at Ditton, while he forwarded despatches 
to Fairfax and Cromwell at the headquarters at Putney, 
to apprise them of what had happened. 

On the King’s table he found three letters—one ad- 
dressed to the Parliamentary Commissioners, one to be 
communicated to both Houses of Parliament, and an- 
other to himself, which was as follows: 


““ CoLonEL WHALEY, ““ Hampton Court, 11 November, 1647. 


““JT have been so civilly used by you and Major Huntingdon, 
that I cannot but by this parting farewell acknowledge it under 
my hand; as also to desire the continuance of your courtesie, by 
your protecting of my household stuffe and moveables of all sorts, 
which I leave behind me in this house, that they be neither spoiled 
or embesled: only there are three pictures here which are not 
mine, that I desire you to restore; to wit, my wives picture in 
blew, sitting in a chaire, you must send to Mistris Kirke [one of 
the Queen’s dressers]; my eldest daughter’s picture, copied by 
Belcam, to the Countess of Anglesey, and my Lady Stannop’s 
picture to Cary Rawley [Carew Raleigh—Sir Walter’s son]. 
There is a fourth which I had almost forgot, it is the original of 
my eldest daughter (it hangs in this Chamber over the board next 
to the chimney), which you must sendto Lady Aubigny. So, being 
confident that you wish my preservation and restitution, I rest, 

““ Your friend, 
““CHarLes R. 

““ P.S.—I assure you it was not the letter you shewed me to-day, 
that made me take this resolution, nor any advertisement of that 
kinde. But I confess that I am loath to be made a close prisoner, 
under pretence of securing my life. J had almost forgot to desire 
you to send the black grew bitch to the Duke of Richmond.”’ 
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This letter, while showing how ready Charles was to 
acknowledge any little attention or kindness, betrays at 
the same time how constitutionally impossible it was for 
him to understand facts, and to appreciate his real posi- 
tion. It is almost pathetic to note the way in which he 
writes of his much cherished works of art and articles 
de vertu (under the designation ‘‘ household stuffe and 
moveables ’’), as if they were in truth still his, and as 
if he would shortly re-enter into possession of them all 
again. 

Everyone else, of course, appreciated the deep signi- 
ficance of the step Charles had chosen to take; and the 
excitement both in London and at the headquarters of 
the army at Putney, when the news became known, was 
very great. Among the chief officers of the army the 
feeling was not unmingled with one of gratification that 
things had at last been brought to a crisis. Cromwell, 
immediately on receiving the intelligence, rode over 
post-haste to Hampton Court to learn the particulars 
for himself; and, as soon as he had conferred with 
Whalley, sat down and indited a letter to the Speaker 
of the House of Commons, informing him of the King’s 
flight. 

The tone in which Cromwell spoke of Charles’s 
escape, taken with the sending of the warning letter to 
Whalley, confirms the suspicion that he was not unpre- 
pared for what occurred, if, indeed, he had not con- 
nived at it and tried to bring it about. Certain it is 
that the continued residence of the King at Hampton 
Court had begun to grow very embarrassing to him, 
and Marvell the poet, his friend and panegyrist, actually 
commends him for his cleverness in entrapping Charles 
into this injudicious act. 


As to Charles’s Letter or Declaration to the Parlia- 
ment, which Cromwell inclosed to the Speaker, it was 
a somewhat lengthy and elaborate document, vindi- 
cating the steps he was taking, and expatiating on the 
position of affairs. It was, in fact, an appeal to public 
opinion against the usage to which he had been sub- 
jected by the Parliament and the army, and it shows 
how confident he seems to have been that he would be 
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able to retreat to some place of secrecy, whence he 
might begin, in safety, once more bargaining with, and 
at the same time intriguing against, his enemies. 

These documents, together with Cromwell’s own 
letter to the Speaker, were read when the two Houses 
met next day—Friday, November 12th—and measures 
were at once taken to prevent the King’s flight to 
foreign parts by ordering all the ports to be closed and 
embargo to be laid upon all ships; while it was declared 
to be an offence punishable with loss of estate and life, 
for anyone to detain the King’s person, and not to 
reveal the fact to both Houses of Parliament. 


The House of Commons met again on Saturday the 
13th, when ‘‘ Colonel Whalley was called in and gave 
a particular relation of all the circumstances of the 
King’s going away from Hampton Court.’’ He had 
also handed in the warning letter from Cromwell, which 
he had shown to Charles. The House then ordered 
‘‘that Colonel Whalley do put in writing the said 
relation, and set his hand to it; and that he do leave 
a copy of the said letter from Lieutenant-General Crom- 
well.’’ 

Whalley accordingly drew up and presented to the 
House ‘‘ A More Full Relation of the manner and cir- 
cumstances of His Majesties departure from Hampton 
Court,’ the document from which we have largely 
quoted above. In it he vindicates himself against any 
blame for the King’s going away (‘‘ for I cannot term 
it an escape,’’ he says, ‘‘ because he never was in cus- 
tody as a prisoner ’’) by laying stress on the fact that 
the most eminent officers in the army all agreed that 
he ‘‘ could no more keep the King if he had a mind 
to go than a bird in a pound. It was not to restrain 
him from his liberty of walking, so that he might have 
gone whither he had pleased; neither was I to hinder 
him from his privacy in his chamber, or any other part 
of the House, which give him an absolute freedom to 
go away at pleasure. The House is vast, hath 1,500 
rooms, as I am informed, in it, and would require a 
troop of Horse upon perpetual duty to guard all the 
outgoings. So that all that could be expected from me, 
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was to be as vigilant over the King as I could in the 
daytime; and when after Supper he was retired into 
his Bed-chamber, to set sentinels about him, which I 
constantly performed, as is well known to the Com- 
missioners and others.’’ 

From Oatlands, as we have said, Charles and his 
companions made their way to the Isle of Wight, 
and at the very time that the Commons were hearing 
Whalley’s narrative of his escape from the palace, he 
had already surrendered himself to Colonel Hammond, 
the Governor of the Island, and was lodged in Caris- 
brook Castle as a prisoner of State, though he was still 
treated with some deference and respect. 

While Charles was still confined at Carisbrook, there 
broke out the Second Civil War, a memorable episode 
of which was the Royalist rising that took place at 
Kingston-on-Thames, under the Earl of Holland, at the 
beginning of the month of July, 1648. The mustering 
of their force of some six hundred horse, not a mile from 
Hampton Court, doubtless excited a deep interest in the 
palace, which must have been intensified when Holland 
was gallantly joined in his rash enterprise by the young 
Duke of Buckingham and his brother, Lord Francis 
Villiers, ‘‘ a youth,’’ as Clarendon tells us ‘‘ of rare 
beauty and comeliness of person,’’ only eighteen years 
of age. After they had been in the town about two 
days, they all advanced towards Reigate, but were com- 
pelled to retreat thence upon Kingston again, where 
their last skirmish occurred in the lane between the 
town and Surbiton Common. ‘“‘ Here,’’ says Aubrey, 
““ was slain the beautiful Francis Villiers, at an elm in 
the hedge on. the east side of the lane, where his horse 
being killed under him, he turned his back to the elm, 
and fought most valiantly with half-a-dozen. The 
enemy, coming on the other side of the hedge, pushed 
off his helmet, and killed him, July 7th, 1648, about 
six or seven o’clock in the afternoon. 

With the fate of this gallant young Cavalier is con- 
nected a story about Hampton Court, which we ought 
perhaps to narrate here, though we cannot pretend to 
give it the same credence, or attach the same signi- 
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ficance to it, as would the believers in supernatural oc- 
currences and spiritual visitations. 

It seems that now some twenty-seven years ago, 
there dwelt in one of the suites of private apartments 
on the west side of the Fountain Court, a certain Lady 
, who had, for several years, assured her friends 
that she was frequently conscious of the presence in 
her rooms of two invisible beings; and that she was 
greatly disturbed by the mysterious sounds of rapping 
that emanated from them in various quarters of her 
apartments. So convinced, indeed, was Lady 
of the genuineness of her weird and unearthly visitants, 
that she addressed a formal complaint to the Lord 
Chamberlain on the subject. His lordship, however, 
answered, so the story goes, that ‘‘ he declined to move 
in the matter, as it was not one that fell within the pur- 
view of his department ’’; but he referred her ladyship 
to Her Majesty’s Board of Works. To that august 
and omniscient body she accordingly had recourse; but, 
in reply to her requisition, was informed, so it is said, 
that ‘‘ the Board ’’ declined to interfere in the matter, 
on the ground that ‘‘ there were no funds at their 
disposal ’’ for any such purpose, and that the juris- 
diction of the First Commissioner did not extend to 
the Spirit World. 

There for a time the matter rested, the two depart- 
ments still maintaining their attitude of sceptical and 
masterly inactivity, and Lady —— still complaining 
that her rooms were haunted, and inveighing bitterly 
against the incredulity and apathy of ‘‘ that tiresome 
Board of Works.’’ 


At last, however, a few years after, on the 2nd of 
November, 1871, some workmen, while excavating in 
the cloister of the Fountain Court, nearly opposite Lady 
’s door, for the purpose of carrying out the new 
system of drainage, came upon two perfect human 
skeletons, about two feet below the level of the pave- 
ment. They were the remains of two full-grown men, 
and, from the position in which they were found, it 
was evident that they had been hastily buried or rather, 
perhaps, thrust beneath the surface of the ground. 
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No satisfactory explanation has ever been offered as 
to their history. It was suggested, at the time of their 
discovery, that they might be the remains of Lord 
Francis Villiers and some other cavalier, ignominiously 
interred here by the Roundheads, after their deaths in 
the skirmish. But this conjecture has been proved not 
to be founded on fact, the body of Lord Francis Villiers 
having been buried, after the Restoration, in West- 
minster Abbey, where his tomb may still be seen. It is 
not likely, indeed, that history will ever now reveal the 
identity of these two skeletons; but the condition in 
which they were found, and several points in regard 
to the topography of the palace, render it not im- 
probable that they had been interred some two hundred 
and fifty years, and they may, therefore, be assigned 
oe some probability to the period of the Great Rebel- 
ion. 

However this may be, the discovery quite set at rest 
in the mind of Lady —-— all doubts as to the origin of 
the mysterious beings, and the weird sounds that had 
haunted her apartments, and she triumphantly ex- 
claimed: ‘‘ Just like that stupid Board of Works! 
Why, of course, those are the two wretched men who 
have been worrying me all these years, and the Board 
never found it out! ’’ Whether, on the bodies: receiv- 
ing Christian burial at Hampton Church, the super- 
natural manifestations thereafter ceased, the story does 
not record. 

To return to Charles I. After his detention at Caris- 
brook Castle, he never set eyes on Hampton Court 
again; but about a year after was moved from the Isle 
of Wight to London, soon to take his trial in West- 
minster Hall. 
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APPENDIX” I, 


Pio rORICAL, NOTES ON. THE 
OPENING OF WOLSEY’S ROOMS. 


at Hampton Court, and associated with several 

interesting historic events, are the three rooms 
which, by the King’s directions, have been detached 
from the private suite, of which they have formed part 
for some 200 years or so, and so rendered accessible to 
all His Majesty’s subjects. 


G et Hampi illustrative of Wolsey’s domestic life 


‘“MY LORDE CARDINALL’S LODGYNGES.”’ 


That these rooms should have remained scarcely 
altered, for exactly 400 years, through so many vicissi- 
tudes, is surely not a little remarkable. Known a few 
years after Wolsey’s death—in Henry VIII.’s building 
accounts—as ‘‘ My Lorde Cardinall’s Lodgynges,’’ they 
still bore that title in the time of Charles II. Only 
when William of Orange began his alterations and 
devastations in this ancient palace of England’s Kings 
and Queens, was the tradition lost. Fortunately 
William’s plans—at least, so far as they had been 
carried out at the time of his death—did not involve 
much interference with this corner of the building. 
But it was indifference—and want of money—not 
reverence for romantic and historical associations or 
appreciation of the beauty of Tudor Gothic work and 
its decorative features, that caused them to be spared. 
Even as it was, a fine bay window in the largest room 
of the three, was demolished, in Georgian times, and 
ugly commonplace sash windows inserted, and other 
mischievous tinkerings with old work perpetrated, both 


outside and in. 
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Adjoining these rooms are two others, doubtless also 
belonging to the Cardinal’s private suite; but their 
fittings and decoration having been almost entirely 
destroyed, it has not been thought worth while to open 
them to public view. 


During the reigns of George I. and George II. there 
is nothing to record about Wolsey’s rooms, except that 
they were occupied by court officials. But almost at 
once after the abandonment of Hampton Court as a 
Royal residence by George III., on his accession to the 
throne, they were allotted, with the adjoining thirteen 
rooms, as a “‘ grace and favour ’’ residence; and to 
this purpose they have been devoted ever since, the 
occupants invariably being ladies. One of these, Lady 
Frances Beresford, attained a record age—always a 
very high one in this Palace—by living to 106. 


INTERESTING DISCOVERIES. 


In the meanwhile nobody cared for, or even knew of, 
the association of this angle of the Palace with Wolsey. 
It was only in the early ’eighties that the discovery was 
made that the modern battening and papered canvas, 
then covering the walls, concealed several thousand 
square feet of fine oak panelling, and that one of the 


ceilings displayed the badges and cognizances of the 
great Cardinal. 


Not until the winter of 1913-14, when a vacancy 
occurred, was anything done. Then, before their 
occupation by the late Lady Georgiana Peel—daughter 
of the famous Reform Minister and Foreign Secretary, 
Lord John Russell, afterwards Earl Russell—to whom 
the King had granted the suite, investigations were 
undertaken by H.M. Office of Works, which revealed 
the long-hidden panelling, and the fireplaces and door- 
ways, which had been covered up for some 230 years. 


Since then, during the lifetime of their late 
occupant, and until her death in 1928, the 
““Cardinall’s lodgynges’’ became objects of much 
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interest and curiosity to lovers of history and old 
English life—Her Majesty the Queen being foremost in 
appreciation of them. 

And now all may visit them, and look upon this long- 
hidden survival of a past age, so intimately linked with 
the memory of the great founder of Hampton Court. 


DESCRIPTION OF WOLSEY’S ROOMS—HIS 
PANELLED ANTE-CHAMBER. 


The entrance is to be from the King’s Guard Chamber 
inWilliam and Mary’s State Rooms, through an original 
Tudor doorway covered in on that side by Wren with his 
style of oak wainscoting As the floor of Wolsey’s 
rooms is on a lower level to that of the later building, 
steps have had to be made in the thickness of the wall. 
Entering the re-opened doorway one notices, on the left- 
hand side, a stone jamb and half an arch of another 
Tudor doorway cut into by Wren; its direction, at 
right angles to the other, suggests that it gave access 
to Wolsey’s Gallery, which stood somewhere about this 
spot. 

As the visitor passes through the doorway let him 
remember that there is every reason to suppose that 
it was through this very one that Wolsey came forth 
from his private into his state rooms, as Cavendish, 
his gentleman-usher and biographer, describes him :— 
Apparelled all in red as a Cardinal, preceded by his 
poursuivants-at-arms with a great mace of silver gilt, 
and by his gentlemen-ushers calling out: ‘‘ On, my 
Lords and Masters, on before! Make way for my 
Lord’s Grace !’’ 

Entering the ante-chamber—of which a drawing may 
be seen on page 49—we find it entirely panelled from 
floor to ceiling with a rather rare pattern of the well- 
known linen-fold. The windows still retain their 
original mullions; but the leaded panes of glass, doubt- 
less formerly painted with the Cardinal’s arms, have 
long since disappeared, and now, instead of looking, as 
they did in his time, into the Clock Court, they abut on 
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a staircase built up against them by Wren, behind his 
colonnade, obstructing light and air. 


One regrets even more the absence of the original 
decorated Tudor ceiling and its cornice or frieze—the 
character of which we can judge from those in 
‘Cardinal Wolsey’s Closet’ (figured on page 42)— 
both dragged down at the same time, when a plain flat 
ceiling, and a cornice of the common conventional 
‘* English Renaissance ’’ type were put up instead. 


WOLSEY’S PRIVY CHAMBER. 


From this ante-room we pass through the doorway 
into a finer and more interesting one in every way. 
It seems likely that we have here Wolsey’s ‘‘ Privy 
Chamber,’’ where he held private and _ intimate 
colloquies with foreign ambassadors and his own 
agents. The walls are covered with plain Tudor oak 
panelling, probably put up subsequently to the 
Cardinal’s time, for his state rooms were all hung with 
the choicest tapestries, while his own more private ones 
were ablaze with splendid hangings of cloth of gold and 
silver. For a drawing of this room representing it with 
tapestries, the reader is referred to page 43. 


One of the most interesting features of this room is 
the original fireplace with its back of bricks laid herring- 
bone-wise, still black with the wood burnt in the grate 
more than 200 years ago. It was one of the discoveries 
of 1914. 

The fine oriel window, intact except for its glazing, 
looked, in Wolsey’s time, into the Clock Court : it now 
abuts on the back of the wall of Wren’s colonnade. 


A BEAUTIFUL CEILING. 


Entirely intact is the beautiful ceiling, one of the 
most attractive, and perhaps the purest in design of 
any in England of this period and style, with none of 
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those extravagant ribs and protuberant pendants and 
bosses that marked the inferior taste of the latter end of 
Henry VIII.’s reign, and still more the latter half of 
the 16th century. It is constructed of wooden ribs, 
with gesso ornamentation applied, and with their inter- 
sections marked by small bosses of turned wood; while 
the plaques at the hexagonal radiating points are of a 
sort of papier-maché—called ‘‘ mouldyd work ”’ in the 
Cardinal’s building accounts. 


But greatly to be regretted is the absence here of 
the frieze that, as in the ante-chamber, must originally 
have decorated the space between the top of the panell- 
ing and the ceiling. 


WHERE WOLSEY CONFERRED WITH THE 
FRENCH ENVOYS. 


{t may be noted that this room should have special 
historical associations, if, as seems probable, it be the 
one in which Wolsey conferred on the 26th March, 1527, 
with the envoys of the King of France, Gabriel, Bishop 
of Tarbes, and Turenne, who came over to negotiate a 
Treaty of Alliance with the King of England. They 
had dined with the Cardinal and afterwards gone 
upstairs to the Queen’s Chamber, where the King was, 
and where they were presented to him and to Katherine 
of Arragon. When the Queen and her ladies retired, 
Wolsey took the envoys down again into his private 
room to continue the discussion. 


THE TREATY OF HAMPTON COURT. 


The upshot was the diplomatic instrument known to 
history as ‘‘ The Treaty of Hampton Court,’’ of which 
one of the chief clauses provided for the marriage of 
Henry’s daughter, the little Princess Mary then only 
ten years old, to Francis I., in furtherance of Wolsey’s 
constant aim, indeed the very pivot of his foreign policy 
—peace through alliance with France. 
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A CEILING WITH WOLSEY’S COGNIZANCES. 


From this room we pass into the largest of the three, 
but the one which, unfortunately, has suffered most 
from 18th century vandalism—horrible Georgian sash 
windows substituted for the picturesque old bay mul- 
lioned one and others; Wolsey frieze and half of the 
beautiful ceiling dragged down. The half that remains 
is constructed like the one just described, but of a 
different pattern, which, though intricate is yet balanced 
and harmonious and very pleasing. Some of the 
plaques exhibit the cognizances of Cardinal Wolsey— 
the pillars and cross-keys—others fine arabesque 
designs. The whole was originally gilt and painted, 
with a deep red and that rich blue known as byse, 
recalling the lines of Cavendish in the metrical life of 
his master :-— 


‘My buildings sumptuous, the roofs with gold and 
byse, 
Shone like the sun in mid-day sphere.’’ 


Traces of this decorative gilding and colouring can 
still be seen in the ceiling next to the walls, where 
Wren’s cornice kept it from being whitewashed; and 
doubtless it still remains over the whole of the ceiling 
underneath many coats of whitewash, and only awaits 
expert cleaning to be revealed once more. Curious to 
note is the fact that where the ornamental ceiling has 
been destroyed, the setting-out of the design by the 
original workmen can be traced here and there on the 
flat surface of the plaster. A plan of this ceiling will 
be found on page 68. 


Early in the 18th century, if not a little before, 
this room was divided into two by a common- 
place partition, which remained until 1914. | When 
removed the old fireplace, now one of the most 
interesting features of this room, was discovered. It 
is a charming survival of old Tudor times, of much the 
same plan and design as the one first noticed; and it 
has besides the additional interest of some curious 
ancient inscriptions, incised on the arched stones, not 
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yet deciphered, but certainly decipherable—one of them 
at any rate, which is very clearly and finely cut—though’ 
they have so far baffled several scholars and palzo- 
graphers who have examined them. 


In these rooms it was that Wolsey shut him- 
self up, in the summer of 1528, when the 
Sweating sickness was raging around, and re- 
ceived from the King, who liked to dabble in medicine, 
some pills of His Majesty’s own concoction! And it was 
from these rooms down the turret stairs, in the corner 
near the fireplace of the furthest room, that, on the 5th 
of July in the following year, he went to mount his mule 
in the Clock Court, to go to London to attend the final 
sittings of the Legatine Court, never more to set eyes 
on his beloved Hampton Court; and, in a few weeks, 
falling from his high estate ‘‘ never to rise again.” 


Assuredly romance and pathos attach to these old- 
fashioned chambers, now (394 years after they, with 
the rest of the Palace, were taken possession of by 
Henry VIII.) opened to all who wish to inspect them 
by the gracious act of King George. 


It will indeed be a valued privilege: while to ad- 
mirers of Wolsey it will make a special appeal. For 
to them it will appear as something of a tribute to him 
—a national token of recognition, as it were, small and 
tardy though it be, of what we Englishmen owe to one 
of the most remarkable figures in our national story. 
For, in the view of scholars and historians nowadays, 
Wolsey is revealed to us, in the light of modern 
research, as the first of England’s statesmen to appre- 
hend the paramount importance of sea-power to this 
island kingdom; the first to give her a _ strong 
navy; the first to assert for her, in the European 
system, a place equal with the most powerful—standing 
forth, in fact, as the real founder of England’s Imperiai 
greatness. 
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Alva, Duke of, 159, 184. 

Anne Boleyn, Henry VIII. makes 
love to, 18, 31; installed at 
Hampton Court, 76; sends a 
token of goodwill to Wolsey, 77 ; 
treated with consideration by 
Henry VIII, 86; given a black 
satin evening gown by Henry 
VIIL, 86; shoots at the butt 
with the King, 92; rides out 
with Henry VIII., 96; her 
honeymoon, 110; her gateway, 
111; reproaches Henry with 
his flirting, 120; her execution, 
120; her arms displaced for 
Jane Seymour’s, 121. 

Anne of Cleves, 139. 

Anne of Denmark, wife of James 
I., her dress, etc., for Daniel’s 
masque, 196, et sey; shoots the 
King’s favourite hound, 227; 
Vansomer’s portrait of, 227 ; se- 
riously ill, 227; her deathbed, 
229; her death, 230; her will, 
231. 

Ashburnham, John, allowed to re- 
turn to Charles I., 257; intro- 
duces Mrs. Cromwell to the 
King, 259; dismissed from his 
post of attendant to Charles I., 
262; plots the King’s escape, 
263; conducts the King from 
Hampton Court, 267, 


Bassompierre, M. de, his mission to 
the English Court, 246. 

Berkeley, Sir John, allowed to re- 
turn to Charles I., 257; plans 
the King’s escape, 263; accom- 
panies Charles I. when escaping, 
267. 

Blainville, Marquis de, French am- 
bassador, 239; intrigues to get 
apartments in the palace, 239. 

Buckingham, George Villiers, Duke 
of, visits Anne of Denmark when 
ill, 228 ; returns from Spain, 236 ; 


his insolence to the Queen, 237 ; 
Charles I.’s letters to, about the 
Queen, 244; his correspondence 
with Charles about the French 
““monsers,” 246; confers with 
Bassompierre, 246; picture of, 
and. his family, 248. 

Bushey Park, 19; rabbit warren 
in, 89; in Henry VIII.’s time, 
137; the deer in, 225. 


Catherine of Arragon, dines and 
sups with Wolsey, 29 ; her room, 
31; comes to Hampton Court 
with Henry VIII., 84; Henry 
VIII. leaves, 89. 

Catherine Howard, married n the 
palace, 139; accused by Cran- 
mer, 140; her supposed ghost, 
142; charged with high treason, 
142; her execution, 145. 

Catherine Parr, marriage of, 145. 

Cavendish, Wolsey’s gentleman- 
usher, 30, 39, 44, 52, 66, 69, 87. 

Cecil, William, sides with the Duke 
of Somerset, 148, 152; his 
scheming with Arran and the 
Scotch rebels, 171, 173; men- 
tioned, 175, 181; his conduct in 
regard to Mary Queen of Scots, 
182, 184, 1865. 

Cecil, Sir Robert, afterwards Earl 
of Salisbury, 194, 212. 

Chapel, the, 40, 52, 121, 123, 126, 
128 ; desecrated by the Puritans, 
255. 

Chapel Court, 40, 105. 

Charles I., as Prince of Wales, 228 ; 
visits his dying mother, 229, 230; 
his dislike of his wife’s followers, 
237; his disagreement with her, 
237; bickerings between him 
and his wife, 239; refuses apart- 
ments to the French ambassador, 
240; complains to his mother-in- 
law about his wife, 242; fresh 
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outbreak of disagreement with 
his wife, 243; informs Bucking- 
ham of his intention to dismiss 
the French suite, 244; drives 
them out like wild beasts, 246 ; in 
a great passion, 246 ; occasional 
visits to the palace, 247; pro- 
jects an immense new hunting- 
ground, 252; Grand Remon- 
strance presented to, 253; flies 
to Hampton Court, 254 ; brought 
captive to the palace, 256; 
visited by his adherents, 256 ; 
is under Parliamentary  sur- 
veillance, 258; Cromwell and 
other officers of the Parliamen- 
tary army pay their respects 
to, 258; negotiates with Crom- 
well, 259; the army disgusted 
with his double dealing, 260; 
his touching interview with Sir 
R. and Lady Fanshawe, 261; 
his guards doubled, 262 ; visited 
by his children, 262; schemes 
to escape, 263; fears attempts 
against his life, 264; escapes 
from Hampton Court, 266; his 
letter to Colonel Whalley, 268 ; 
his declaration to the Parliament, 
269; his flight to the Isle of 
Wight, 271. 


Charles II., 250. 


Christian IV, of Denmark, 198, 217, 
218. 

Clarendon, Ist Earl of, 255, 258, 
271. 

Clock or Stone Court, 38, 40, 45, 
93, 114, 126, 129. 

Comedians, King’s Company of, 
199. 

Commons, House of, Grand Re- 
monstrance voted by, 253; at- 
tempted arrest of the Five 
Members of, by Charles I., 254 ; 
Charles I. and Cromwell’s letters 
to, 269; Colonel Whalley’s 
report to, on the King’s escape, 
270. See also Parliament. 
Conference between Anglicans and 
Puritans, 205-215. 

Courts. See Chapel, Clock, First, 
Fountain. 

Cranmer, Thomas, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, communicates the 
accusations against Catherine 
Howard to Henry VIII., 140; 
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his interviews with Catherine 
Howard, 143, 144; with the 
Duke of Somerset at Hampton 
Court, 148, 152. 

Cromwell, Oliver, 258; his con- 
ferences and negotiations with 
Charles I., 259, 260 ; his letter to 
Colonel Whalley, 264; rides to 
Hampton Court after Charles 
I.’s escape, 269 ; his letter to the 
Parliament, 269. 

Cromwell, Thomas, 123 ; draws up 
regulations for Prince Edward’s 
household, 135. 


Daniel, Samuel, his masque of the 
“Vision of the Twelve God- 
desses,” 196-204. 

Denmark, King of. See Christian 
RV. 


East Molesey, 137. 

Edward VL, birth of, 122 ; baptism 
of, 123-127; his nurse, 131; his 
household and lodgings, 135 ; first 
visit as King, 146; made to sign 
a proclamation, 150; presented 
by Somerset to the people, 152 ; 
hurried off to Windsor, 152 ; pro- 
motes Somerset’s enemies, 153. 

Elizabeth, Queen, at Edward VI.’s 
christening, 125; arrives in cus- 
tody at Hampton Court, 160; 
confined in the Water Gallery, 
163; interview with Bishop 
Gardiner, 164; interview with her 
sister Queen Mary, 167; _ for- 
given by her sister, 168; im- 
proved position at Court, 169; 
her accession, 170; marriage in 
contemplation, 171; interview 
with Arran, 171; her astute 
scheming, 172; interview with 
Melville, 173 ; her gardens, 176 ; 
her dress, 177 ; her curiosity as to 
Mary Queen of Scots, 177; her 
fondness for music, 180; her ac- 
tion in regard to Mary Queen of 
Scots’ affairs, 181; gives au- 
dience to M. Chatillon and to La 
Mothe Fénélon, 183; her answer 
to Mary Stuart’s Commissioners, 
185; her tricky conduct as 
regards Mary Stuart, 185; 
Christmas at her Court, 186; 
presents to, 188; provisions for 
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the palace, 190; her love of 
hunting, 190; furniture of her 
palace, 191; her interview with 
Robert Carey, 192; her last stay 
at the palace, 192. 

Elizabeth, Princess, daughter of 
Charles I., 262. 

Elizabeth of York, 21 

Esher Place, 20, 76, 81, 137. 

Essex, Robert Devereux, 3rd Earl 
of, 216. 


Fairfax, Lord, 258, 268. 

Fanshawe, Lady, 261. 

Fanshawe, Sir Richard, 261. 

Finett, Sir John, 240. 

First or Base Court, 38. 

Fountain Court, the old. See Clock 
Court. 

Fountain Court, the present, dis- 
covery of skeleton in, 272. 


Gardens, the, Wolsey’s, 25, 62; 
Henry VIII.’s, 136; in the reign 
of Elizabeth, 176. 

Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, 
159, 164, 166. 

Gatehouse, Wolsey’s great, 152. 

Ghosts supposed at Hampton Court, 
131, 133, 142,272; and see Penn, 
Mrs., Jane Seymour, and Cather- 
ine Howard. 

Giustinian, the Venetian ambas- 
sador, 32, 46, 66, 92. 

Gondomar, Count, 234. 

Great Hall, built by Henry VIIL., 
38, 104, 106, 114-118, 119, 187 ; 
creation of peers in, by James I., 
196; plays and masques in, 200 ; 
Daniel’s masque in, 201; more 
plays, 218. 

Great Watching Chamber, Henry 
VIII.’s, 120, 121, 125. 

Gresham, Sir Richard, 46. 


Hampton, parish and manor of, 
18, 20. 

Hampton Court, manor of, 20; 
leased to Cardinal Wolsey, 21 ; 
extraordinary salubrity of, 22 ; 
Henry VIII. acquires the fee- 
simple of, 106; erected into an 
“honour,” 137; treaty of, 279. 

“ Haunted Gallery,” the, 142. 


Henrietta Maria, her household 
train, 236; Buckingham’s rude- 
ness in his interviews with her, 
237; bickerings between her and 
her husband, 238 ; misbehaviour 
of her confessor, 239; fresh out- 
break of disagreement with 
Charles, 242 ; her passionate dis- 
course, with her husband, 243. 

Henry VIII., 18; with Katharine 
of Arragon at Hampton Court, 
21; visits the Cardinal, 29; sings 
and plays on the lute, 3U; repairs 
unexpectedly to Wolsey’s palace, 
30; his implicit trust in Wolsey, 
31; at Wolsey’s banquets and 
masquerades, 32; his affection 
for Wolsey, 37; his additions to 
and alterations of the palace, 38 ; 
praises Wolsey’s choir, 57; re- 
ceives Hampton Court from Wol- 
sey, 67; his affectionate letters 
to Wolsey, 75; sends him some 
pills, 75; dismisses Wolsey, 76 ; 
occupies Hampton Court, 76; 
sends tokens of goodwill to Wol- 
sey, 77; his additions to the 
palace, 81; his galleries, 82; 
comes to Hampton Court with 
Katharine of Arragon, 84; sum- 
mons an assembly to consider 
his divorce, 84; threatens the 
Nuncio, 85; his affection for 
Anne Boleyn, 86; gives her a 
shooting dress, 86 ; makes Hamp- 
ton Court one of his favourite re- 
sidences, 87; his sports, jousts, 
and tournaments, 89; shooting 
at the butt, 92; plays tennis, 92 ; 
plays backgammon, etc., 94; his 
songs, 94 ; his taste for literature, 
95; his transaction of business, 
95; his household, 96; the mak- 
ing of his bed, 99; domestic 
offices in his palace, 102 ; his new 
hall, 104; his architect, 104; ac- 
quires the fee-simple of the manor 
of Hampton Court, 106; his 
workmen, 106; his enormous ex- 
penses in building, 110; his 
honeymoon with Anne Boleyn, 
110; flirts with the ladies of 
Anne Boleyn’s Court, 112; his 
Hall, 114, 115; his passion for 
Anne Boleyn cools, 120; marries 
Jane Seymour, 121; his delight 
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at the birth of his son, 123; em- 
bellishes the chapel, 123; with 
Jane Seymour, blesses Edward 
VI., 127; leaves Hampton Court 
on the death of Jane Seymour, 
135; his new buildings com- 
pleted, 135; his parks, 136; 
erects Hampton Court manor into 
an honour, 137; marries Anne 
of Cleves, and Catherine Howard, 
139; goes a honeymoon trip with 
Catherine Howard, 140; hears 
the accusation against his Queen, 
141; marries Catherine Parr, 
145; his home life, 145; his 
frenzy of irritability, 146; his 
death, 146. 

Henry, Prince of Wales, at the con- 
ference, 208 ; resides at Hampton 
Court, 216. 

Home Park. See House Park. 

Hospitallers, Knights of St. John 
of Jerusalem, 4, 5, 22, 74. 

House or Home Park, 19, 137. 


James T., 194; creates hundreds of 
new knights, 195; founds the 
noble order of Baronets, 195; 
creates a large batch of new peers, 
196; incorporates the King’s 
Company of Comedians, 199 ; his 
“‘ Book of Sportes,” 201; attends 
Daniel’s masque, 202; presides 
at conference between Anglicans 
and Puritans, 205; holds forth 
on theology, 207; summons the 
Puritan divines before him, 207 ; 
browbeats the Puritan divines, 
210; jeers at Dr. Reynolds, 211 ; 
his own estimate of his achieve- 
ment, 215; leaves Hampton 
Court for London, 216 ; sends for 
the Presbyterian ministers from 
Scotland, 218 ; argues with them 
on religion, 219; has them 
preached at, 220; “in a great 
passion,” 221; issues a proclam- 
ation against poaching, 221; 
flings curses at the followers of 
the hounds, 223; his costume 
while hunting, 225; his hatred of 
war, 226; visits his sick wife, 
228; his callous conduct at his 
wife’s death, 233; portrait of, 
233; satirical description of, 
234; never washes his hands, 


234; entertains the Spanish am- 
bassador, 235; entertains the 
French ambassador, 235; his 
death, 236. 

Jane Seymour, flirts with Henry 
VIII., 120; and becomes Queen, 
121; her arms and badge, 121; 
retires to Hampton Court, 122; 
gives birth to a son, 122; illness 
and death of, 127; her body em- 
balmed and laid in state, 128; 
her obsequies, 128 ; 1,200 masses 
for her soul, 131; her spectre in 
the “‘ Silver-stick Gallery.” 131, 

Jones, Inigo, 196, 234. 


Kitchens, Cardinal Wolsey’s, 54; 
Henry VIIL’s, 103. 


Leicester, Robert Dudley, Earl of, 
174, 175, 180, 188. 

Lord Chamberlain, the, disclaims 
authority over ghosts, 235. 


Maiano, Joannes, terra-cotta medal- 
lions by, 40, 59. 

Mary I., as Princess, at Prince 
Edward’s (Edward VI.) christen- 
ing, 125; her christening pre- 
sents, 127; at Jane Seymour’s 
obsequies, 131; mentioned, 135 ; 
as Queen, her honeymoon, 154, 
156 ; “ very pious and very badly 
dressed,” 156; retires for her 
accouchement, 159; her ex- 
pected child, 160; said to have 
given birth to a prince, 160; 
sends for her sister Elizabeth, 
161; her interview with her at 
night, 167 ; her hopes of offspring 
dashed, 169; removes from the 
palace, 170. 

Melville, Sir James, envoy of Mary 
Queen of Scots, 173 ; deputed by 
Hans Casimir to urge his suit to 
Elizabeth, 173; his interviews 
with Elizabeth, 174-178; hears 
her play music, 178; sees her 
dance, 181. 

Milton, John, 196, 202. 

Murray, Earl, Regent of Scotland, 
182, 183, 185. 

My Lorde Cardinall’s Lodgyngs, 
still bear this title in the time of 
Charles IL, 274; damaged in 
William ITI.’s and Georgian 
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times, 275; assigned as a grace 
and favour residence, 275; in- 
teresting discoveries in, 276; 
description of, 276; linen-fold 
panelling in. 276; privy cham- 
ber, 277; old fireplaces and 
ceilings of, 278 ; conference with 
French envoys in, 279; inscrip- 
tions in, 280. 


Norfolk, Thomas, 4th Duke of, 
180, 182. 


Parks, the, 89; and see Bushey, 
House. 

Parliament, the, 253, 255, 258, 259, 
260, 267, 269, 270. See also 
Commons, House of. 

Penn, Mrs. (Sibell Hampden), 131- 
135. 

Philip If. of Spain, honeymoon of, 
164, 156 ; his exclusiveness, 156 ; 
goes in procession round the 
cloisters, 159; induces Mary to 
pardon Elizabeth, 163 ; his secret 
interview with Elizabeth, 163; 
his sneaking tricks, 168; his 
courtesy to Elizabeth, 169; his 
spies, 172. 

Pope, the, gives Wolsey a dispensa- 
tion from the Lenten observances, 
36; reproached by Henry VIII., 
85; his authority horribly re- 
viled, 112. 

Presbyterians, sent for by James I., 
218; preached at, 219. 

Privy Garden, Charles I. escapes 
through the, 267. 

Puritans, the, their divines at the 
conference, 205-216 ; their 
hatred of Queen Henrietta Maria, 
245; desecrate the chapel, 2565. 


Quadra, the Spanish ambassador, 
171, 172. 


Raleigh, Sir Walter, 194, 228. 
Roy, satirist of Wolsey, 40, 58, 60, 
64. 


Salisbury, Earl of, Robert Cecil, 
suggests the sale of knighthoods 
to James I., 194; implores James 
I. to postpone a hunting party, 
221. 


Shakespeare, William, at Hampton 
Court, 199; his plays acted be- 
fore the King of Denmark at 
Hampton Court, 218; his plays 
acted before Charles I. in the 
Great Hall, 250. 


Shooting, Henry VIII. fond of, 86, 
87,89 ; Queen Elizabeth goes out, 
190; James I. goes out, 221; 
Anne of Denmark shoots the 
King’s favourite hound, 227. 

Skelton, John, Wolsey’s satirist, 
reflects on the Cardinal’s per- 
emptoriness, 34; attacks him 
for eating meat, 36, 37; com- 
ments on his magnificence, 46 ; 
satirizes his love for tapestry, 
48; alluded to, 58, 60; vilifies 
his political pre-eminence, 67. 

Somers, Will, Henry VIII.’s jester, 
accompanies him on the lute, 146. 

Somerset, Duke of, his administra- 
tion, 148 ; dissatisfaction against 
him, 148; invokes assistance, 
150; fortifies the palace, 150; 
presents Edward to the multitude 
at the gate, 152; flees to Wind- 
sor, 153; conspiracy against 
him, 154; arrested, 154; be- 
headed, 154. 


Tennis Court, Henry VIII.’s, 81 ; 
Henry VIII. playing in his shirt 
in the, 92; Henry, Prince of 
Wales, plays in the, 216. 

Tilt Yard, the, 89; tournaments in, 
90. 


Vansomer, his portrait of Christian 
IV. of Denmark, 217 ; his picture 
of Anne of Denmark and her 
hounds, 227; his portraits of 
James I., 232-234. 

*« Vision of the Twelve Goddesses,” 
200; and see Daniel, Samuel. 


Water Gallery, the, Queen Eliza- 
beth confined in, 163; Arran 
admitted at, to see Queen Eliza- 
beth, 171; the French ambassa- 
dor lodged in, 240. 

Weldon, Sir Anthony, his remarks 
about James I.’s love of sport, 
223; his satiric description of 
him, 234. 
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Whalley, Colonel, Parliamentary 
officer, 258, 259; his interview 
with Ashburnham, 262; shows 
Cromwell’s alarming letter to 
Charles I., 264, 266; looks 
through the keyhole of Charles 
I.’s room door, 267; seeks for 
Charles 1. by the back way, 267 ; 
finds that he has fled, 268; his 
full relation of the manner and 
circumstances of Charles I.’s 
escape, 270. 

Whitehall, Wolsey’s palace at, 24, 
67, 82; Henry VIII.’s palace 
at, 96; James I. at, 195, 204; 
Banqueting House at, 234; 
Charles I. at, 254. 

Wolsey, Thomas, Cardinal, 17, 18 ; 
acquires a lease of the manor 
of Hampten Court, 21, 22; con- 
sults physicians, 22; his enor- 
mous revenues and wealth, 24; 
made Cardinal, Lord Chancellor, 
and Legate a latere, 24; his 
schoo] at Ipswich, college at Ox- 
ford, and palace in London, 24 ; 
his sanitary arrangements, 25 ; 
his style of architecture, 28; 
west front of his palace, 28; 
receives Henry VIII. and Kath- 
arine of Arragon, 29; Henry 
VIII.’s regard for him, 31; 
banquets, grand masques, and 
masquerades, 32; pestered by 
suitors, 33; refuses audience to 
various, 33 ; satirized by Skelton, 
33-37; “not at leisure,” 34; 
outbursts of irritation, 36; his 
feeble health, 36 ; his devotion to 
Henry VIII., 37; extent of his 
palace, 38 ; exterior of his rooms 
in the Clock Court, 39; employs 
Italian artists, 40; his arms in 
terra cotta, 40, 41; decoration of 


his rooms, 42; his rooms in the 
Clock Court, 44; his furniture, 
46; his purchases of tapestry, 
47; his tapestries satirized by 
Skelton, 48; more superb furni- 
ture, 49; his beds, 50; his chairs 
and cushions, 51; his jewellery 
and plate, 52, 53; his household 
and retinue, 54; officers of his hall, 
kitchens, and offices, 54; his 
retinue as Lord Chancellor, 58 ; 
his life at Hampton Court, 60; 
portrait of, 61; his progresses, 
63; riding on his mule, 63; 
receives visits from the ambassa- 
dors, 65; his genius for foreign 
politics, 66; gives Hampton 
Court to Henry VIII, 67; his 
grand entertainment to the 
French embassy, 68 ;_his cellars, 
70; banquet to the French em- 
bassy, 72; comes in “ booted and 
spurred,” 73; drinks Henry 
VITL.’s health, 73 ; danger of at- 
tack from the sweating sickness, 
74; his fall, 76; his death, 78 ; 
estimate of his work, 78; his 
death announced to Henry VIII., 
87; the ordinances of Eltham 
drawn up by him, 97; his lodg- 
ings (see My Lorde Cardinall’s 
Lodgyngs), 274; his cognizances, 
280; portraits of, discussed, 280. 


Works, Board and Office of, go 


ghost-hunting, 133; disclaim 
control over the spirit world, 
272; their “tiresome apathy,” 
273. 


Wren, Sir Christopher, 17; his 


eolonnade, 39. 


York Place, Wolsey’s palace. See 


Whitehall. 
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